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A STRANGE FRATERNITY. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


THAT great fraternity of the 
motley that was so much a 
part of the fabric of social life 
in the Middle Ages was 
strangely heterogeneous. The 
cap with ass’s ears covered 
some of the sharpest as well 
as some of the feeblest brains ; 
great rogues cloaked their vil- 
lainies under the motley coat, 
and some of the wisest men of 
their age eagerly proclaimed 
themselves to belong to the 
company of the fools. Pro- 
fessor and peasant, sage and 
idiot, soldier and dwarf and 
hunchback, are in that long 
procession which winds its way 
so far back through the cen- 
turies that its origin is beyond 
our sight. 

No one has ever probed 
further back in search of the 
origin of court fools than did 
the seventeenth century pastor 
in Germany who, preaching at 
the funeral of a jester, declared 
that buffoons had already 
flourished at the court of Achish, 
the King of Gath. The worthy 
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pastor pointed to the words of 
King Achish when David 
feigned madness before him: 
“Have I need of mad men, 
that ye have brought this 
fellow to play the mad man 
in my presence?” (1 Samuel 
xxi. 15.) Was not that proof 
enough, he asked, that the king 
already had buffoons in plenty 
at the court of Gath? Others, 
less venturesome than Pastor 
Cradelius of Stettin, are satisfied 
with telling us that the pro- 
fessional jester already had his 
place in the society of Greece 
and of the Roman Empire. 

In England and in most 
countries of Europe, the hey- 
day of the jesters came in the 
closing centuries of the Middle 
Ages. They outlasted the 
Middle Ages, however, and 
there were still jesters in all 
the courts and in most of the 
great houses throughout the 
sixteenth century and far into 
the seventeenth. The eigh- 
teenth saw them not yet quite 
extinct. Even as late as 1774, 
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Dr Edward Moore, visiting the 
Electoral Court at Mannheim, 
was astonished when a privi- 
leged fool ran in as the company 
sat down to dinner and kept 
them rocking with laughter at 
his jokes, which he directed 
at everybody in turn, including 
the princesses. Dr Moore, in 
his wide travels in Europe, had 
seen no such thing happen 
anywhere else. The Tyrolese 
comedian with his queer Ger- 
man dialect, capering in the 
Elector’s banqueting hall within 
fifteen years of the beginning of 
the French Revolution, is the 
last of the authentic race of 
the jesters. In England that 
race had died out nearly half 
a century earlier. The end 
came in the churchyard of 
Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, 
where, on a June day in the 
year 1728, a little company had 
gathered round the grave of 
Dicky Pearce, a half-wit who 
had been private fool to the 
Earl of Suffolk. In his in- 
significant person the long line 
of the English jesters, who had 
played a part in the social life 
of the land for at least seven 
centuries, came to its finish ; 
the last flicker of the mediaval 
buffoonery was extinguished. 
Probably the little company 
around the graveside did not 
realise that this was the end. 
Dean Swift himself did not 
guess it when, over in Ireland, 
he turned aside a moment 
from more important work in 
order to write the fool’s epitaph. 
The Dean had known Lord 
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Suffolk’s household intimately 
in the old times, and he had 
@ momentary impulse to per- 
petuate poor Dicky’s memory 
with a rhyme. They inscribed 
his verse on the little headstone 
over the grave— 


‘Here lies the Earl of Suffolk’s 
Fool, 
Men call’d him Dicky Pearce ; 
His Folly serv’d to make Folks 


laugh 

When Wit and Mirth were 
scarce. 

Poor Dick, alas! is dead and 
gone, 


What signifies to cry ? 
Dickys enough are still behind 
To laugh at by and by.” ! 


Among the wearers of the 
motley in every century there 
had been Dicky Pearces, half- 
witted ‘ naturals ’ in whose un- 
couth antics more childish ages 
found pleasure, and who served 
as a butt for the lord and his 
company. Strange and de- 
grading as it all seems now, it 
was obviously thought neither 
strange nor degrading accord- 
ing to the generally accepted 
standpoint of those centuries, 
although there seem always to 
have been rare individuals who 
thought it so. The baron of 
the Middle Ages, engaging a 
family fool, would not have 
sought for a master of repartee 
or @ coiner of smart epigrams, 
unless he were a man of very 
different quality from most of 
his class. What in fact he 
desired was a fellow with plenty 
of animal good spirits who was 
at the same time so simple as 
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to make the baron’s modest 
intellectual attainments seem 
impressive by comparison. It 
appeared that the person best 
fitted to meet these require- 
ments was the village idiot, 
who was accordingly trans- 
planted from the village at the 
hill’s foot to the castle at the 
top. He wandered where he 
chose, in the banqueting hall, 
the kitchen, the ladies’ private 
rooms and the stables. It was 
as useless to forbid him access 
as it was to try to put a re- 
straint on his babblings, and 
dignity was saved by the under- 
standing that the fool had leave 
to go where he would and to 
say whatever came to his lips. 
Fool’s privilege, the most sig- 
nificant fact in the whole history 
of the motley, had come into 
being. 

The half-wit was always 
present in the hall at meals 
and often ate with the family. 
The baron perhaps smiled tol- 
erantly when the fool picked 
up a bone with both hands 
and tore the meat from it 
ravenously, for this behaviour 
displayed in a clearer light the 
perfect breeding of the baron 
and his lady, who took up a 
bone with one hand only and 
ate the meat off it with proper 
delicacy. The baron usually 
grew to be very much attached 
to the fool, who, on his side, 
seems often to have made 
enemies of the rest of the house- 
hold. To them he must often 
have made himself a nuisance, 
stealing titbits from the kitchen, 
falling into fits of violent fury 
without reason, breaking furni- 


ture and crockery, fighting with 
the pages, and, worst of all, 
giving himself insufferable airs 
as the privileged pet of the 
baron, their master. For the 
fool was doubly privileged, first 
as one from whom ordinary 
behaviour could not be looked 
for in the nature of things, and 
secondly, as the baron’s spoilt 
darling, which he nearly always 
became. 

In the ‘Nest of Ninnies,’ 
Robert Armin has left portraits 
of several such family fools, 
creatures of some intelligence 
and cunning, but completely 
without restraint. Typical of 
them was Jack Oates, the fool 
of Sir William Hollis, up in 
Lincolnshire, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Armin de- 
scribed Oates as an obvious 
simpleton, yet not without wit, 
a tall, black-bearded man with 
a small face, a bull-neck and 
very large feet ; he was twisted 
with gout and was a violent 
swearer. He was a dangerous 
plaything, as that Lincolnshire 
household discovered to its 
cost. At a Christmas revelry 
one of the minstrels was made 
to dress in motley and to pre- 
tend that he was a new fool 
come to supplant Jack Oates; 
whereupon the big _black- 
bearded man broke into an 
ungovernable fury, set upon 
the disguised minstrel and 
almost killed him, as well as 
another of the company. 

If such fellows haunted the 
manor-houses of Elizabethan 
England, it is not likely that 
the average family fool of 
earlier centuries was of a more 
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refined breed. There must have 
been times in the medieval 
castle, after the fool had broken 
out in an orgy of head-smashing 
or had run off with his master’s 
favourite dish before it could 
reach the banqueting hall, when 
the baron awoke to the dis- 
advantages of the institution 
of domestic fool. He would 
no more have parted from his 
fool, however, than he would 
have parted with his favourite 
horse. He required the buffoon 
to be constantly in his com- 
pany when he was at home. 
Erasmus said that fools, in his 
day, were so beloved by great 
men that many could not bear 
to eat and drink without them, 
or to be without their company 
for a single hour. 

In some cases also there was 
a practical reason why the 
‘natural’ must be kept at the 
castle whatever it might cost 
in domestic discord. The 
family fool of feudal times was 
not always picked up and 
brought in from the nearest 
village. When a half-wit suc- 
ceeded to an estate—and this 
was not altogether uncommon 
—the king granted or sold the 
custody of his person and his 
lands to any subject who had 
interest enough to obtain them. 
This control was not merely 
a matter of administering the 
lands in the interest of the 
person concerned. The guar- 
dian to whom it was granted 
regarded the estate as his own 
property for the time being, 
and ran it for his own benefit. 
Thus he who was lucky enough 
to come into the wardship of an 
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idiot’s estate had the advantage 
of it for a full lifetime. He 
took the idiot into his house- 
hold as domestic fool, and was 
careful to see that he stayed 
there. He could not afford to 
have the fool running needless 
risks and perhaps getting mur- 
dered by cut-throats or knocked 
over the head in some brawl, 
after which the lands would 
pass away to some other rela- 
tive or perhaps escheat to the 
Crown. 

At the court, on the other 
hand, a far more dignified and 
intelligent type of jester can 
be distinguished even in very 
early times. The king’s jocu- 
lator was both minstrel and 
jester; the offices of court 
poet and court comedian com- 
bined themselves in a single 
person. Moreover, the holder 
of the double office often rose 
to a position of some dignity. 
Hitard, who jested for Edmund 
Ironside, was lord of Walworth ; 
and Berdic, King Edward the 
Confessor’s jester, owned a sub- 
stantial estate in Gloucester- 
shire. As for Rahere, in the 
time of Henry the First, he 
founded the hospital and priory 
of St Bartholomew in London, 
and, putting off his motley for 
a monk’s frock, ruled there as 
prior for twenty-two years. 
King John’s fool, Picol, held 
lands in Mortain on a unique 
system of tenure—he enjoyed 
his estates for just so long as 
he could provide the king with 
“as much mirth as could make 
him smile.” After Picol’s death 
his descendants were to con- 
tinue to hold the lands on 
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condition that they presented 
the king annually with a pair 
of gilt spurs. The original 
Latin deed by which King 
John made this singular grant 
long rested in the royal library 
of France, and was after- 
wards published by Rigollet in 
his ‘Monnaies Inconnues des 
Eveques, des Innocents, et des 
Fous.’ 

At the very time when the 
royal jester, Picol, was paying 
his feudal dues in this uncom- 
mon form, another jester was 
serving another master at Ox- 
ford. He is of importance 
in our story, for he is the first 
educated Englishman whom we 
find in the profession of the 
motley, outside the court. His 
employer was the learned and 
witty Walter Mapes, who be- 
came Archdeacon of Oxford in 
1197, and who was a writer of 
satires and burlesque Latin 
poems. Mapes had stayed some 
time in Rome, where he had 
been shocked to see the decline 
of spirituality and the loose 
living of the cardinals and 
prelates. When he came home 
he satirised bitterly the Roman 
clerics and the Pope himself in 
his writings. In them, too, he 
attacked King John for his 
godless rule and the outrages 
he had committed. Such writ- 
ing was dangerous, and Mapes 
at first sought shelter under 
the disguise of imaginary names 
such as Pope Golias, Johannes 
de Abbatia and Walter of 
Ireland. Perhaps the disguise 
was penetrated, but in any 
case Mapes presently asked his 
jester to give it out that he 
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himself was the author of the 
writings. The fool seems to 
have been generally accepted 
as the satirist ; Giraldus, in his 
‘Speculo Ecclesie,’ speaks of 
the fool as the writer of these 
satires. No punishment ap- 
pears to have fallen on him. 
Was the fool’s privilege already 
so completely established that 
a jester might—granted that 
he had the wit and the educa- 
tion—write scathing attacks on 
reigning king and reigning pope 
and go unharmed? That 
Mapes should have asked his 
fool to take responsibility for 
the writings at all suggests that 
he believed him to be in no 
danger. It would be interesting 
to know much more about this 
first scholar in the motley, but 
he is seven and a half centuries 
distant from us, and time has 
erased all record of him save 
this one fact. Was it purely 
accidental that he should be 
found at Oxford, at the time 
when the first bands of students 
were gathering round the 
earliest Oxford teachers and 
when the foundations of the 
great university were being 
laid? Or was Walter Mapes’s 
fool one of the first poor 
scholars of Oxenford, and had 
he found in the profession of 
the motley a means of earning 
his living while he worked at 
his books ? 

The fraternity of the fools 
had its black sheep, who were 
often blacker than they were 
sheep-like. The Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa kept a fool 
who, bribed by the Milanese, 
undertook to murder his master 
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by night, taking advantage of 
his fool’s privilege of free access 
to the Emperor’s room. The 
jester, who was powerfully 
built, stole upon his master in 
the darkness and would have 
succeeded in throwing him out 
of the window if Frederick 
had not been able to catch 
hold of a post and cling to it 
until his shouts brought his 
attendants, who promptly 
hurled the jester through the 
window to break his neck on 
the stones below. Such treach- 
ery on the part of a privileged 
fool is not often found in the 
annals of the motley. A story 
that has come down from 
thirteenth century Germany 
tells how a certain Count Ul- 
rich of Ratisbon was betrayed 
by his fool, but from a very 
different cause. The old story 
suggests that, but for the fool- 
ishness of a fool, the House of 
Hapsburg might never have 
come to rule over the Empire. 
Before Count Rudolph of Haps- 
burg, the founder of the family, 
was yet elected Emperor, his 


secret enemy, Count Ulrich, 


was mustering an army for a 
surprise attack upon him and 
upon the Zurich forces which 
he commanded. ‘I fancy we 
have men enough to punch 
Von Hapsburg’s great nose,” 
Count Ulrich said one day, 
for the Hapsburg nose was 
already the subject of countless 
jests. Ulrich’s fool became 
curious, and when soon after- 
wards he found himself in 
the presence of the Count von 
Hapsburg he stared long at 
the nose and remarked aloud : 
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* After all, it is not a mile 
long. I cannot see why my 
master needs a whole army 
in order to punch it, for I 
could smash it myself.” The 
hint was enough for Rudolph, 
who promptly fell upon the 
Count of Ratisbon and at last 
so shattered his fortunes that 
Ulrich was glad to escape into 
obscurity as a private citizen of 
Zurich. 

Some of the jesters of those 
times seem not to have been 
attached permanently to any 
one prince and court, nor even 
to have found in the profession 
of the motley their sole means 
of livelihood. No trade guild 
laid restrictions upon entry 
into the ranks of the jesters 
or prescribed a term of ap- 
prenticeship for the aspiring 
young comedian. Wigand von 
Theban, known in fourteenth 
century Austria as the Priest 
of Kalenberg, contrived to com- 
bine the réles of court buffoon 
and parish priest. When he 
was not ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the peasants 
of Kalenberg he was making 
mirth at the table of Duke Otto, 
uncle of Rudolph of Hapsburg. 
The stories of his escapades 
were long remembered, and 
they show him to have been a 
true member of the jesters’ 
fraternity. It is curious, how- 
ever, that the most vivid little 
anecdote we know about him 
relates to the priest rather than 
to the jester. It is the story 
of the burning of the twelve 
apostles. The Duchess Eliza- 
beth of Bavaria had often 
laughed over Wigand’s drol- 
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leries at the ducal court, and 
when she was once travelling 
in the neighbourhood of Kalen- 
berg she sought out the parish 
priest in the poverty-stricken 
hovel where he lived. The 
priest received his distinguished 
visitor with what honour he 
could, and insisted on enter- 
taining her to a meal. When 
he went to prepare it he realised 
that the hut contained no fuel 
for making a fire. There was 
no time to go to the woods for 
faggots, and without any hesita- 
tion the priest slipped out and 
hurried to the church, carry- 
ing his axe. There he began 
to hack from their pedestals 
the wooden figures of the 
twelve apostles. Meanwhile the 
Duchess Elizabeth and her at- 
tendants waited long for the 
promised meal, and at last 
Elizabeth sent one of her maids 
to find out what had happened. 
In a brief time the girl was back, 
pale-faced and horrified. She 
had seen the priest in the 
kitchen burning the images of 
the saints, she said. Elizabeth 
then went herself, and, bending 
to the keyhole, saw the terrible 
spectacle with her own eyes. 
The priest was holding in his 
hands the wooden figure of St 
James, which he was on the 
point of flinging into the stove. 
She heard him speak to it— 

“I must burn you now. 
Submit to it, Jikel! You 
would have to go into the fire, 
even if you were the Pope 
himself,” 

The Duchess could not re- 
strain herself, and rushed into 
the kitchen, seizing the priest’s 
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arm. ‘“ Are you crazy, priest, 
to burn God’s saints thus?” 
she cried. 

“Dear madam, these are 
not God’s companions, but only 
poor sightless idols,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Besides, I had a 
vision in my sleep last night, 
which told me how your High- 
ness would have new figures 
made for me.” 

The Duchess relaxed her 
grip and accepted the story. 
“Very well, priest, that shall 
be done,” she promised, and 
they stood watching as the 
flames leapt up to consume the 
image of St James. 

Elizabeth and her maids 
stayed that night at Kalenberg 
and went on their way next 
morning, but the story quaintly 
adds that the priest was not 
there to see his guest depart, 
for he always slept until noon. 
His hospitable impulses, it 
appears, had burnt themselves 
out in the previous night’s 
holocaust. 

The fraternity of the jesters 
in that age produced no figure 
whose name has echoed down 
the centuries so lingeringly as 
that of Tyll Eulenspiegel. He 
pursued his pranks at one and 
another of the small German 
courts, is said to have visited 
the Pope, and was the delight 
of the common folk. His jokes 
were coarse and rough, but in 
that he was a true mirror of 
his age. Eulenspiegel—the 
“man that was called Howle- 
glas,” as the old English trans- 
lation of his jests spoke of 
him—died somewhere about the 
year 1350, and as late as the 
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eighteenth century his grave- 
stone could still be seen in the 
churchyard at Médllen, near 
Lubeck, where he had lived. 
The stone, removed from be- 
neath the lime tree where it 
originally stood, had been 
placed under a shelter against 
the church wall to preserve it 
from the weather. On it was 
graven a half-length figure of 
the jester, holding in one hand 
an owl (Bule) and in the other 
a mirror (Spiegel), while below 
was the inscription— 


Raise this stone let no man’s 
hands ; 
Here, buried upright, Owlglass 
stands.! 

Eulenspiegel was shown in a 
costume hung with bells, but 
as at that period bells were 
still worn on their clothes by 
the fashionable, this did not 
necessarily signify his jester’s 
trade. By the year 1754 all 
that could be distinguished on 
the stone were the outlines of 
the owl and the looking-glass. 
The figure itself and the letter- 
ing had quite disappeared. At 
that time visitors to Médllen 
were still shown in the council- 
room a chest containing an 
ancient coat of mail which was 
declared to have been Eulen- 
spiegel’s, and the famous jes- 
ter’s portrait was to be found 
in almost every cottage. 

The jesters mirrored the 
manners of their day. Eulen- 
Spiegel embodied the coarse 
buffoonery in which his age 
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delighted, and indeed many of 
the exploits of John Scogin at 
the court of Edward the Fourth 
of England, more than a hun- 
dred years later, indicate that 
no considerable advance in re- 
finement had taken place in 
the interval. Nevertheless the 
world was changing, and the 
jesters with it. Intelligent men 
preferred intelligent fools, and 
in more and more large house- 
holds the half-wit was being 
ousted from his position by 
intelligent fellows who had 
brains enough to act the fool. 
To see a sensible man put 
aside his gravity and play the 
fool’s part was more amusing, 
people began to think, than 
the crazy antics of a natural 
idiot. ‘‘ Whoever will be a 
good and proper foo) must 
first have been a sensible man,” 
one of the jesters is recorded 
to have said; and Shakespeare 
expressed the same thought 
when he made Viola say, in 
‘ Twelfth Night ’"— 


“ This fellow’s wise enough to play 
the fool ; 
And to do that well craves a kind 
of wit. 
. . - This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wise man’s 
art.” 


The special privileges of the 
village idiot were transferred 
bodily to the artificial fool, 
perhaps on the principle that 
an actor cannot be held per- 
sonally responsible for what 
he says and does in his assumed 
capacity. Thus, within very 





1 Diesen Stein soll niemand erhaben, 
Hie stehet Eulenspiegel aufrecht begraben. 
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wide limits, the jester might 
say and do what he liked. If 
he overstepped his licence 
and offended anyone’s suscep- 
tibilities —for the medimval 
household had its suscepti- 
bilities, however much it could 
endure without blushing—his 
natural punishment was a whip- 
ping. The half-wit could under- 
stand the meaning of a thrash- 
ing, while any more refined 
form of punishment might be 
altogether wasted upon him ; 
his successor, the artificial buf- 
foon, inherited the traditional 
form of punishment with the 
rest. The medixval Jack Point 
could not have informed a 
medieval Shadbolt that “if 
the family fool tells a joke 
that’s too French, half a crown 
is stopped out of his wages.” 
Doubtless the jester realised 
his power and exploited it. 
He was a necessity to the 
mediwval household, a small 
isolated community with few 
diversions, and where subjects 
of conversation soon ran dry. 
He alone could give life and 
a@ sparkle of gaiety to the big 
hall, where the distant angles 
lay always in a gloomy half- 
light and where the smoke 
from the great fire in the centre 
was blown about the chamber 
by draughts that no builder 
knew how to exclude. That 
knowledge of their own in- 
dispensability was a reason 
for the extraordinary freedom 
of speech and action that the 
jesters allowed themselves, and 
which makes them appear such 
astonishing creatures. The 
jester was often a man of low 
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birth, and the age was an age 
of cast-iron barriers, when the 
lord lived in a world apart 
from that of the serf, and 
nobility gave its possessor a 
power of life and death over 
the low-born. Yet the jester 
danced through life with no 
respect of persons, calling his 
lord and lady by familiar nick- 
names, laughing in and out of 
season. 

The master of the household 
commonly liked plenty of bright 
colour about him—such vivid 
blues and reds and yellows as 
the glaziers were putting into 
the windows of the churches— 
and in an age of brilliant colour- 
ing he made his fool into one of 
the most vivid patches of all. 
He dressed him in a parti- 
coloured uniform with the legs 
of different hues, according to 
the fashion of the times. The 
cowl on his head had ass’s 
ears protruding from its sides 
and a coxcomb on the top, 
while for a weapon the fool 
was made to carry a dagger of 
lathe, and a bauble for his 
symbol of office. In it all 
yellow predominated, for yellow 
was regarded as the fool’s own 
colour. Sometimes the jester’s 
coat stopped half-way down the 
thighs, sometimes it was a 
petticoat that reached to his 
feet. His head was shaven, 
and at his side he wore a wallet 
to hold what money he earned 
by his efforts to amuse the 
company. To this costume, 
from time to time, he made 
additions of his own, a8 in one 
curious instance during the 
reign of Edward the Third. 
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The ladies of that gay court 
had adopted a fashion of wear- 
ing a fox’s brush hanging 
down. behind, until one of the 
court fools appeared with a 
similar appendage, and the 
others followed his lead. It 
was not long before the ladies 
abandoned the foolish vogue. 
One thing in particular about 
the motley costume impressed 
itself on men’s imagination. If 
the protruding ass’s ears and 
the coxcomb had been taken 
away and the whole toned down 
to a uniform shade, scarcely 
any difference would have re- 
mained between the hooded 
gown of the jester and that 
of the Franciscan friar. Men 
were struck by the similarity, 
and wondered. The Francis- 
cans, however, eagerly accepted 
the comparison and proclaimed 
that they, too, belonged to the 
fraternity of the fools. They 
were mundi moriones, they said ; 
fools in the estimation of the 
world. It was an idea that we 
meet with again and again 
throughout the ages of faith, 
and which thoughtful men 
developed into what might 
almost be called a philosophy of 
foolishness. To know oneself 
for a fool was the beginning of 
wisdom and of happiness, and 
the jester in his motley was 
there to remind all men that 
they, too, were fools in the 
sight of heaven. Thus the 
jesters had their part to play 
in the scheme of things, a 
part that was not without 
significance. Such was the 
idea that appealed to many 
thoughtful men in the Middle 
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Ages, and which we find re- 
vealing itself sometimes in 


curious ways. We catch a 
glimpse of it finding expression 
through the mind of old Doctor 
Johann Khodus of Marburg 
as he laboriously painted a 
group of fools in motley on 
the outer walls of his house, 
for all the world to see. There 
they stood, jurists and doctors 
of Marburg all dressed in the 
jester’s cap and bells, and the 
portrait of Doctor Johann him- 
self, also in motley, stood in 
the midst of the group. When 
proud townsmen stopped to 
exclaim at the company of 
fools on the house, Doctor 
Johann had his reply ready 
for them. ‘“ Yes, but there 
are Many more and greater 
fools who go past the house,” 
he would say. The Emperor 
Maximilian the Second is 
credited with the saying that 
every young fellow would be 
the better for being made to 
wear the fool’s emblems for 
seven years, and that if for 
one hour of that time he 
denied himself to be a fool 
he should be made to begin 
the period all over again. 
Erasmus spoke of the fools as 
the happiest of mortals and 
as a gift from heaven to men. 
The belief in the peculiar virtue 
of worldly foolishness which the 
friars and the philosophers 
preached was always liable to 
become a little ridiculous when 
interpreted by less intelligent 
men, a8 the case of Philipp 
Heinrich Homagius stands to 
prove. Homagius, a believer 
in the Millennium, bestowed on 
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himself the title of God’s Fool 
in His Kingdom, insisting that 
there would be court jesters 
in the other world as in this 
one, and that he was preparing 
himself to take office in a suit 
of celestial motley. 

The two most commonly 
accepted attitudes towards the 
jester of the later Middle Ages 
have now been considered. The 
vast majority of men and 
women valued him simply as 
the embodiment of mirth and 
noisy good spirits; this point 
of view was common to the 
lord in the castle, with his own 
buffoon, and to the townsman 
and peasant who watched the 
corporation fool gambolling in 
the pageant and the jester of 
the trade guilds performing his 
part in the morality plays. 
The religious and philosophi- 
cally minded made of the fool 
the embodiment of a great 
virtue, an ever-present lesson 
in intellectual humility. There 
were, however, other views 
about the jesters. Some there 
were in every age who detested 
the buffoons and thought their 
company degrading. More than 
one of the men who ruled over 
the Holy Roman Empire set 
his face against them. The 
Emperor Henry the Third, who 
died in 1056, was their avowed 
enemy, and had been wont to 
say that there were enough 
fools in the world without the 
professional ones ; it was more 
becoming in a ruler, he said, 
to concern himself with such 
things as advanced the welfare 
of his land than to set a bad 
example by associating with 
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such worthless fellows. The 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 


too, was fond of saying that 
there were two classes of men 
he could never endure—jesters 
and haughty people. One 
might wonder whether Bar- 
barossa’s distaste for the first 
class did not perhaps date 
from the time when his big 
jester had so rudely awakened 
him that night in Italy. Later 
again, the Emperor Rudolph 
the Second refused to admit 
jesters to his court, and would 
associate only with the learned 
and the wise. Occasionally in 
the midst of the medixval 
pageant we catch sight of a 
prince unattended by the cus- 
tomary fool and find that the 
reason was not, a8 with the 
Emperor last mentioned, that 
the prince was of a specially 
grave turn of mind, but just 
the opposite. Some princes 
dispensed with a fool because 
they preferred to be their own. 
They were men who, like Duke 
Charles the Third of Mantua, 
had been born to a crown when 
nature seemed to have in- 
tended them to wear a cox- 
comb. The Duke of Mantua 
became his natural self in the 
times of carnival, when he 
put off his state and, dressing 
as one of the commonest of his 
people, went about playing 
rough pranks in the crowd, 
breaking costly wares in the 
shops, and delighting in the 
cudgellings and the abuse he 
drew down upon himself. 
From an early period it was 
appreciated that the men in 
motley performed a _ useful 
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function in telling the truth 
to princes who never heard it 
from anyone else around them. 
Where others were obliged to 
flatter and dissemble, the jesters 
were free to speak of things 
precisely as they saw them, 
and the princes themselves, as 
well as others, often recognised 
that these privileged truth- 
tellers served a useful end. 


““A man who keepeth Fools doth 
well, 
For what the Wise may not, a 
Fool can tell,” 


wrote the old German poet.* 
The decision taken at the 
Council of Paris in 1212 
forbidding prelates to keep 
jesters certainly did not put 
a stop to the practice, and 
great churchmen usually kept 
their domestic fools, at least 
until the time of Cardinal 
Richelieu. This was true of 
the popes themselves, and Pope 
Leo the Tenth, who sat on 
St Peter’s throne in the days 
when Luther began his work, 
had a greater affection for the 
jesters than any of his fore- 
runners. The history of Pope 
Leo’s court, overrun with buf- 
foons as it was, includes the 
fantastic episode of the Neapoli- 
tan dwarf, Querno, mounted on 
an elephant and riding in pro- 
cession to the Capitol, there 
to be crowned with a wreath of 
vine, carrot and cabbage leaves 
in celebration of his bad verses. 
The town of Bergamo had the 
peculiar privilege of providing 
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from among its inhabitants a 
harlequin to play on the pope’s 
stage, just as Troyes, in Cham- 
pagne, is reputed to have had 
the privilege of supplying the 
kings of France with jesters, 
Holbein, in the ‘“ Dance of 
Death,” painted a dead abbot 
accompanied by his fool, and 
an ancient woodcut executed 
by George Emylius pictured a 
prelate entering the choir of 
his church attended by his 
personal following, which in- 
cluded a huntsman and a jester 
in the customary fool’s cap 
with ass’s ears. A _ slender 
anecdote or two, traditionally 
preserved, survive to prove 
that in England Cardinal Wol- 


sey’s household was not without 


its jesters. ‘Go into your 
tomb now, for you will never 
enter it when you are dead,” 
truly prophesied the cardinal’s 
fool as Wolsey went to inspect 
the fine monument he had 
erected to hold his bones. It 
was Saxton, Wolsey’s favourite 
jester, who desired that his 
master should be elected Pope, 
and on being asked his reason, 
explained: “St Peter, whose 
father was a fisherman, ordered 
men to eat fish in Lent for the 
sake of his father’s trade. As 
your Eminence’s father was a 
butcher, we should hope when 
you were Pope to be ordered to 
eat meat all the year round.” 
One must cross to France 
and to the next century, how- 
ever, to find in the household 
of Cardinal Richelieu perhaps 





1 Ein Herr, der Narren halt, der thut gar weislich dran, 
Weil, was kein Weiser darf, sin Narr ihm sagen kann, 
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the most cultured man who 
ever belonged to the fraternity 
of the motley. This was the 
famous Abbé de Boisrobert, 
wit, scandal-monger, comedian, 
writer of tragedies, patron of 
the theatre and the arts, and 
founder of the French Academy. 
At some of the meetings in 
the house of Frangois de Bois- 
robert — meetings that gave 
birth to the French Academy 
— Anton Godeau, who was 
afterwards known as the Dwarf 
Bishop of Grasse, read his 
poems when he first came to 
Paris, so that it was after- 
wards said that the Academy 
owed its origin to a jester and 
a dwarf. 

There was an occasion when 
Boisrobert, like so many lesser 
men in his profession, offended 
his employer by his words and 
was dismissed from his pres- 
ence. When the cardinal soon 
afterwards fell ill, his physi- 
cian made out the two-word 
prescription: ‘“‘ Recipe Bois- 
robert.’’ The French physician 
believed that laughter was 
healthy, and Dr Andrew Boorde 
of Pevensey, could he have 
lived a century longer, would 
have agreed most heartily with 
his brother physician in France. 
When in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth Dr Andrew made his 
collection of the jests of Scogin,* 
he prefaced his book with this 
profession of faith— 

“There is nothing beside 
the goodness of God that pre- 
serves health so much as honest 
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mirth, especially mirth used 
at dinner and supper and mirth 
towards bed.... Therefore 
considering this matter, that 
mirth is so necessary a thing 
for man, I published this book, 
named ‘The Jests of Scogin,’ 
to make men merry; for 
amongst divers other books of 
grave matters that I have 
made, my delight hath been 
to recreate my mind in making 
something merry. Wherefore 
I do advertise every man in 
avoiding pensiveness or too 
much study or melancholy, to 
be merry with honesty in God 
and for God, whom I humbly 
beseech to send us the mirth of 
heaven.” 

In the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, when the 
mediaval world was fast waning 
but not yet gone for ever, two 
scenes were enacted in different 
corners of Europe at which it 
may be worth while to take a 
passing glance. The first of 
them took place in 1480, on a 
field of tournament in Germany 
brilliant with all the trappings 
of the age of chivalry, even 
though the spirit of that age 
might be already fled. One of 
the competitors, Marx Walther, 
rode on to the field accom- 
panied by a band of as many as 
fifteen fools, all clad in the 
same colour. To one of these 
Herr Marx gave charge of his 
weapons, and despatched an- 
other to keep guard over the 
weapons of his opponent. 
Throughout the tournament 





1 It has been disputed whether Andrew Boorde was actually responsible for the 


collection. 
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both these jesters continued 
to play lively tunes on the 
‘bagpipes.’ As for the rest 
of the band, they pranced 
hither and thither about the 
field of tournament, turned 
somersaults, engaged with one 
another in comic battles and 
converted the pageant of chiv- 
alry into knockabout comedy. 
Two of their company galloped 
about with children, also in 
jesters’ uniform, riding on their 
shoulders. 

. Nineteen years before, in the 
year 1461, two other jesters 
had taken part in another 
scene, set somewhere on the 
frontiers of Hungary and 
Bohemia. The two countries 
were at war, but war was a 
gentleman’s game in those days; 
and it did not hinder Matthias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
from spending a frequent hour 
or two in the company of his 
father-in-law, King George of 
Bohemia, in a tent set up for 
that purpose between the op- 
posing armies. At times they 
argued about the relative merits 
of the Hussite and the Catholic 
forms of religion, and one of 
the courtiers, a certain Isdengo, 
one day proposed with a laugh 
that the fools of the two kings, 
who were present, should be 
set to fight the matter out. If 
the King of Bohemia’s fool 
won, the Hussite religion should 
be accepted as the truer faith, 
and if the Hungarian fool 
triumphed, the Catholic. The 
jesters thereupon attacked each 
other furiously, using both 
hands and feet ; the Bohemian 
was big and unwieldy, the 
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Hungarian much smaller. The 
Papal Nuncio, who was among 
the company, looked on with 
shocked dismay at the sight 
of the fate of religion being thus 
lightly allowed to depend on a 
battle between buffoons. Some- 
thing of the horror faded out 
of his face when he saw that the 
smaller, sprightlier champion of 
the Catholic Faith was gaining 
the mastery. At last the little 
Hungarian caught his big op- 
ponent in a strangling grip, 
raised him up bodily, and was 
about to hurl him on to the 
ground when one of the Bo- 
hemian courtiers intervened to 
save him. At that sight the 
courtier Isdengo, an ardent 
Catholic, leapt forward and 
struck the interloping Bohem- 
ian a mighty blow on the 
mouth. Angry cries were raised 
in the tent, Bohemians and 
Hungarians began drawing 
their swords, and in another 
moment the fighting would 
have become general if the two 
kings had not restored the 
peace by loudly asserting their 
authority. 

These two episodes, looked 
at side by side, can perhaps be 
taken as suggestive of some- 
thing new that had begun to 
happen among the wearers of 
the motley. As the jester’s 
standard of intelligence raised 
itself he began to be in danger 
of taking a strong partisan 
interest in the great events 
that he saw taking place around 
him. The company of fools 
at the jousts, turning the re- 
splendent field of chivalry into 
@ sport and a comedy, were 
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typical mediaxval buffoons, twin 
prothers of the fool of the 
baronial banqueting hall and 
the comic ‘ Vice’ of the guild 
processions who went belabour- 
ing the devil with his wooden 
dagger, laughing both evil and 
solemnity out of countenance. 
But the earnest fighters in that 
tent on the Bohemian borders 
had ceased for the time to be 
of the guild of the motley and 
had become bitter warriors in 
a war of religion. The medi- 
eval dynastic wars, leisurely 
and picturesque, were ending, 
to be replaced by the centuries 
of religious and political strife 
that aroused far wider and 
intenser passions. Again and 
again we find one jester or 
another drawn into the mael- 
strom, taking sides, becoming 
bitter and argumentative. 
When the fool ceased to be an 
impartial commentator on the 
great events he witnessed, half 
his value to the ruler who 
employed him was gone ; when 
his partisanship led to rancour 
and bitter gibes the other half 
disappeared too, for he had 
lost his sense of humour. He 
had betrayed the motley and 
its immemorial privilege of free 
speech. At Luther’s first com- 
ing to Worms in 1521, he was 
met in the road by the Duke of 
Bavaria’s fool, Léffler, who 
bore a red cross aloft in his 
hands, and, singing in a high 
voice, hailed Luther as the 
welcome guest whom men had 
long awaited— 


“* Advenisti desiderabilis, 
Quem expectabamus in tenebris.” 
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It searcely seems a réle for a 
court fool as such to have 
undertaken, but Léffler may 
have given this curious ex- 
pression to his enthusiasm for 
the reformer in his private, 
and not his official, capacity. 
The same could not be said 
of the renowned Mathurine, 
the woman fool at the court 
of Henry the Fourth of France, 
who frankly regarded it as 
her life’s mission to reclaim 
Huguenots, by jest and gibe, 
to the true Catholic faith. 
The woman achieved such a 
reputation at court for fanati- 
cal Catholicism that when, in 
1594, Jean Chastel attacked 
and wounded the half Protes- 
tant king, Henry instantly gave 
orders for the arrest of Math- 
urine the fool as one who was 
certain to have been an ac- 
complice in the attempt on 
his life. It was left for Archie 
Armstrong in England, with 
his furious attacks on Laud 
for the Archbishop’s religious 
policy in Scotland, to provide 
the crowning instance of a 
jester whose mirth had become 
tainted and soured by political 
and religious hatreds. Arm- 
strong not only destroyed 
himself as court jester, but 
undoubtedly made the very 
office itself unpopular. Cardinal 
Richelieu’s physician and old 
Dr Andrew Boorde would not 
have dreamed of prescribing a 
Mathurine or an Armstrong as 
a mental tonic to any over- 
wrought prince. Franciscan 
friars and philosophers of the 
Middle Ages could no longer 
have held up the jesters as 
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simple, unaffected beings 
worthy of imitation by men 
and women who knew that 
this world’s wisdom was fool- 
ishness in the sight of God. 
Practical men of the world 
could not have emphasised the 
fool’s value as one who spoke 
truth to princes when no others 
dared to do so, for the fools 
were often as blinded by politi- 
cal prejudices as anyone around 
the sovereign. The office was 
losing its virtue. 

The waning popularity of 
the jesters was not altogether, 
nor perhaps even mainly, due 
to the altered character of many 
of the men and women who 
held that office. Other in- 
fluences were at work to weaken 
them. We have already seen 
how the idea that the keeping 
of fools was degrading and 
undignified can be traced far 
back into history, even though 
the notion was not widespread 
and was not even common 
to the most intelligent and 
thoughtful men of any period. 
We have seen how the feeling 
that to keep a fool was es- 
pecially unworthy of mitred 
abbots and bishops expressed 
itself in the vain edict of the 
Council of Paris early in the 
thirteenth century. We have 
seen how, still earlier, some 
of the most powerful rulers 
in Europe would have none 
of them. lLangland, writing 
‘Piers Plowman’ in the days 
of King Richard the Second, 
numbered the ‘“jesters and 
janglers, Judas’ children, feign- 
ing their fancies and fooling 
the crowds,” among the abuses 
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of his day. Half a century 
later in Scotland, King James 
the First appears actually to 
have swept away for a time the 
whole profession of the motley, 
as one of the influences that 
made men effeminate, stay-at- 
home and unfit for war. So 
says William Drummond of 
Hawthornden in the ‘ History 
of the Five Jameses’: “ They 
abolished riots of all sorts of 
pearl (many rivers in Scotland 
affording them, not only for 
use, but for excess) ; only women 
were permitted to wear a small 
carkanet of them about their 
necks. Costly furs and ermines 
were wholly forbidden, together 
with the abuse of gold and 
silver lace. Penalties were not 
only imposed upon the trans- 
gressors, but on workmen that 
should make or sell them. 
Excessive expense in banquet- 
ing was restrained, and dainties 
banished from the tables of 
epicures, with jesters and buf- 
foons.” Drummond immedi- 
ately afterwards adds that in 
this same year (1430), in the 
midst of a June afternoon, 
there was a “terrible eclipse 
of the sun, at three of the clock 
afternoon, the day turning 
black for the space of an half 
hour, a8 though it had been 
night. Therefore it was after 
called by the commons ‘the 
Black Hour.’”’ The black hour 
of the jesters in Scotland seems 
soon to have passed and they, 
like the sun, came out of 
eclipse; the face under the 
coxcomb was soon grinning 
once more in the laird’s ban- 
queting hall. All memory of 
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the first King James’s self- 
denying ordinance had cer- 
tainly been long forgotten a 
century later, when James the 
Fifth was finding vast amuse- 
ment in his pet dwarf, Jimmie 
Camber, It was this dwarf, of 
whom Armin says that he was 
just over a yard high and two 
yards in girth, who once in a 
fit of bravado wagered that he 
would race one of the king’s 
footmen fiom Holyrood Palace 
to the Edinburgh Canongate. 
Hearing of it, King James 
recklessly backed his dwarf to 
the tune of a thousand marks, 
In the cool of a summer even- 
ing the race began and crowds 
of spectators lined the way. 
The footman pretended to be 
making great efforts, but never- 
theless allowed Jimmie to take 
the lead. After a few minutes’ 
running the fat dwarf stopped, 
blowing and panting, and 
shouted for a drink. This had 
been foreseen, and a goblet 
containing a sleeping draught 
was handed to him. Very 
soon the dwarf lay snoring 
lustily by the side of the road. 
They lifted him and carried 
him up the hill, laying him 
down within a few yards of the 
Canongate. Then the crowd 
lingered about, waiting to see 
the fun. The good citizens of 
Edinburgh were ready to let 
their business wait, and had no 
intention of leaving that place 
until they had seen the end of 
the comedy. After a couple 
of hours the dwarf sat up, 
looked about him with a sleep- 
fuddled stare and stumbled 
to his feet. He saw the crowds 
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gazing at him from the side of 
the road, he saw the Canongate 
just ahead, and behind him he 
perceived his rival labouring 
up the hill with heavy gasps 
and with moisture streaming 
down his face. At Jimmie’s 
first sign of returning con- 
sciousness the footman had 
dashed a jug of water over his 
face and had begun to run. 
Jimmie, whose wits at their 
best were not of a high order, 
was too bemused by sleep to 
wonder what had happened. 
Everything around him showed 
that the race was still going on, 
and therefore it was evident 
that he must have been running 
all the time, although he could 
not clearly remember doing it, 
The nearness of the goal and 
the shouts of the onlookers 
spurred him into a run, and 
he waddled on to collapse at 
his destination, the footman 
panting ostentatiously in his 
rear. Jimmie vowed he would 
not do a8 much for all Scotland 
again. 
In Scotland as in England, 
however, the hostility towards 
the jesters and buffoons, which 
hitherto had manifested itself 
spasmodically and in isolated 
individuals, was at last be- 
ginning to gather strength and 
to permeate all classes of 
society. Puritanism had ap- 
peared, and Puritans had no 
love for the brotherhood of 
the jesters. Lodge formulated 
the charges against them at 
the end of that century in his 
‘ Wit’s Misery ’— 
“Immoderate and disordin- 
ate joy become incorporate in 
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the body of a jester. This 
fellow in person is comely, in 
apparel courtly, but in be- 
haviour a very ape and no 
man; his study is to coin 
bitter jests, or to show antique 
motions, or to sing bawdy 
sonnets and ballads. Give him 
a little wine in his head, he 
is continually flearing and 
making of mouths. He laughs 
intemperately at every little 
occasion, and dances about the 
house, leaps over tables, out- 
skips men’s heads, trips up his 
companion’s heels, burns sack 
with a candle, and hath all 
the feats of a lord of misrule 
in the country. Feed him in 
his humour, you shall have his 
heart, in mere kindness he will 
hug you in his arms, kiss you 
on the cheek, and rapping out 
an horrible oath, cry, ‘God’s 
soul, Tum, I love you, you 
know my poor heart, come to 
my chamber for a pipe of 
tobacco, there lives not a man 
in the world that I more 
honour.’ In these circumstances 
you shall know his courting, 
and it is a special mark of him 
at the table, he sits and makes 
faces. Keep not this fellow 
company, for in juggling with 
him your wardrobes shall be 
wasted, your credits crackt, 
your crowns consumed, and 
time (the most precious riches 
of the world) utterly lost.” 
Other influences besides Puri- 
tanism were at work against 
the jesters. The printed book 
and the theatre were strong 
counter-attractions, and great 
households were no longer iso- 
lated and thrown back upon 
their own resources as they 
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had been in more turbulent 
times. Perhaps even more 
damaging to the motley 
brotherhood than any of these 
was a change that appears 
to have been taking place in 
men’s ideas about humour. 
Hitherto it had been the duty 
of an aristocrat to be grave; 
to be funny was undignified 
and a mark of lack of breeding. 
Now, however, high-born people 
began to feel themselves free to 
give rein to such humour as 
was in them, and discovered 
that they could sometimes beat 
the jester at his own game. 
Growing freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech caused 
the fool’s ancient prerogative 
to become of less account. 
Reading had already begun 
to be a formidable rival to the 
family fool. In the sixteenth 
century and in the first part 
of the following one, there 
came the vogue of the ‘jest 
books.’ Those who desired 
their mirth ready-made could 
buy it in books more cheaply 
than by keeping a family fool, 
and although the humour of 
these jest books was usually 
poor enough it was very prob- 
ably better than any jokes 
the country gentleman’s fool 
was able to produce. These 
books were collections of old 
and new stories which passed 
a8 amusing in their day, and 
they were made more popular 
by the practice of fathering 
them on to the most renowned 
jester of the time. Books of 
jests were ascribed to the court 
jesters Scogin and Tarleton, 
while sometimes a wit like 
George Peele published his own 
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collection of jokes. In the 
year 1630 there was a very 
curious instance of the use of a 
well-known jester’s name solely 
to increase the sale of a book. 
In that year a new edition of 
a collection of light-hearted 
stories called ‘ The Banquet of 
Jests’ came forth from the 
press under the name of Archie 
Armstrong, court jester to King 
Charles the First. Armstrong’s 
portrait was thrust in, and with 
it the following verse— 


“ Archee, by kings and princes 
grac’d of late, 
Jested himself into a fair estate, 
And in this book doth to his 
friends commend 
His jeers, taunts, tales, which no 
man can offend.” 


The book was not Archie 
Armstrong’s, and only one of 
its stories contained any refer- 
ence to him. Moreover, the 
same collection of jokes had 
already gone through four 
editions as an assortment 
brought together by an anony- 
mous editor. If any readers 
were persuaded that the book 
was the work of the king’s 
jester, they could hardly have 
kept that belief when it was 
perceived that the printer had 
left the word ‘ Anonymos’ 
standing on the title-page from 
previous editions. Whether he 
allowed the word to remain 
because he did not know what 
it meant, or in sheer cynical 
indifference, will never be 
known. 

‘The Banquet of Jests’ may 
have done something to dis- 
credit this kind of phantom 
authorship by the court jesters, 
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but in any case a jester’s name 
on the title-page had begun to 
lose its old advertisement value, 
and the layman could sell the 
products of his humour almost 
as well under his own name. 
Readers no longer supposed 
that all the best witticisms 
must be hatched under a cox- 
comb. When ‘ The Wittie Com- 
panion’ was printed in 1679, 
the heroes of its anecdotes were 
not court jesters, but am- 
bassadors, courtiers, squires, 
barbers, and the man who is 
now spoken of as being in the 
street. Taste had so far im- 
proved, too, that the compiler 
collected less the stories of scurvy 
tricks than of smart epigrams, 
and the publisher in his preface 
defended the book, perhaps a 
little over-earnestly, by saying 
that “‘ a witty conceit is often- 
times a good convoy of truth, 
which otherwise could not so 
handsomely be ferried over, and 
amidst affairs transacted in the 
world it is a matter more 
politic than one would think, 
smoothly to pass from jest to 
earnest, and from earnest to 
jest.” 

In England the jesters fell 
with the monarchy, and they 
did not reappear at court after 
the Restoration. The court of 
King Charles the Second could 
keep itself amused without the 
help of salaried buffoons. In- 
deed society had progressed 
very far from the old concep- 
tion that to be dull and digni- 
fied was the duty of the high- 
born, and that to indulge in 
a joke was plebeian. Now 
sharp wits and a sense of 
humour became one of the best 
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passports to the inner circle 
at court. Among the company 
surrounding King Charles is 
Tom Killigrew, the Master of 
the Revels. In the history of 
the motley Killigrew has a 
certain interest of his own, 
for he was a jester who came 
too late. It is true that Pepys, 
writing in his Diary on 13th 
February 1668, made the 
following entry concerning 
him: ‘ Mr Brisband tells me, 
in discourse, that Tom Killi- 
grew hath a fee out of the 
Wardrobe for cap and bells, 
under the title of the King’s 
Foole or Jester, and may revile 
or jeere anybody, the greatest 
person, without offence, by the 
privilege of his place.” There 
is no other evidence, however, 
that the old office of court 
jester was revived in favour 
of Killigrew or of anyone else. 
There can be little doubt that 
if Tom Killigrew had appeared 
sooner on the stage of history 
than he did the court jestership 
would have been his, for he 
was in the true succession of 
the motley. Once he came into 
the king’s presence in the garb 
of a pilgrim, and Charles asked 
him, “ Whither away?” “I 
am going to hell,’ Killigrew 
answered, “‘to ask the devil 
to send back Oliver Cromwell 
to take charge of the affairs 
of England; for, as to his 
successor, he is always engaged 
in other business.” All the 
centuries of the court fools 
provided no more perfect illus- 
tration of the jester’s function 
than this. It was no wonder 
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if those who yet remembered 
the times of the official motley 
called Killigrew by the ob- 
solete name of court fool, since 
he was so evidently the auth- 
entic thing. In him the old 
buffoons came to life again 
for a day, even though their 
cap and bells were almost as 
out of date as the pilgrim’s 
cockled hat in which Killigrew 
came before King Charles. 

The stage fool disappeared 
in England at the same time 
as his cousin at the court, and 
half a century before the last 
lingering representative of the 
motley had vanished from an 
English country household. He 
who had been once the neces- 
sity of every play-writer found 
no place in the Restoration 
theatre. Yet a few regretted 
him and he was not suffered 
to pass away in utter silence, 
In the play called ‘ Thorney 
Abbey, or The London Maid,’ 
performed in 1662, there was an 
attempt to bring about a 
restoration of the motley, fol- 
lowing that of the monarchy, 
and a fool was brought on to 
the stage to speak the pro- 
logue. “ The poet’s a fool who 
made the tragedy,” he said, 
“ to tell a story of a king and a 
court, and leave a fool out on’t, 
when in Pacy’s and Sommers’ 
and Patche’s and Archee’s 
times, my venerable predeces- 
sors, @ fool was always the 
principal verb.” Eighteen 


years later, in Shadwell’s play, 
‘The Woman Captain,’ a jester 
made his last appearance on 
the English stage. 
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I WAS A KING. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


It was the will of Fate that 
at the age of twenty-seven I 
should find myself, in a sense 
and for @ season, a king. 
There were advantages, dis- 
advantages, absurdities in the 
situation. It came about 
thus. 

In 1904 I had returned, 
newly married, from Ireland 
to India, and I was settling 
down to the everyday life of 
a@ Divisional Officer of the 
Indian Civil Service. I was 
trying petty criminal cases, 
simple enough in themselves 
but rendered complicated by 
the coils of red tape which 
represent fifty years of legis- 
lative amendment and improve- 
ment (save the mark !) ; I was 
camping through the thousand 
or more square miles and the 
hundred or so villages which 
make up @ divisional charge ; 
I was settling interminable 
disputes about irrigation rights, 
crop failures, succession to 
hereditary village offices. A 
well-filled life, if somewhat a 
humdrum one. Then a tele- 
gram curtly informed me that 
I had been appointed Assistant 
Political Agent for the Banga- 
napalle State. Till that moment 
I had never heard the name of 
the State, nor had I the faintest 
idea of the meaning and duties 
of the appointment. 

Banganapalle —to put my 
later knowledge first —is an 


independent Indian State. But 
it is so small that my ignorance, 
shared by many others, of its 
existence perhaps was excus- 
able. Its total extent is but 
between three and four hundred 
square miles, and the whole is 
comprised within the confines 
of the British district of Kur- 
nool. This district, which is 
about the size of Wales, is 
one of three ceded long ago by 
Hyderabad to John Company 
in payment of a debt; and in 
the speech of the Bangana- 
palle people I found a curious 
suggestion of their aloofness 
from the passing world show. 
For they still spoke of their 
State as ‘Moghul territory,’ 
and of British India as ‘ Com- 
pany’s territory.’ There are 
sixty-three villages in the State, 
and the census of 1901 
gave the population as 32,000. 
Thereby hangs a tale. The 
next census (1911) was taken 
two years after I had left the 
State, and t showed an in- 
crease of 8000 souls. An old 
Muhammadan meeting me in 
Madras congratulated me 
warmly: “It is all due to 
your honour’s efforts,” he said. 
It was a compliment, but liable 
to misinterpretation! At the 
cession of Kurnool it was stipu- 
lated that Banganapalle should 
retain its independence; and 
during my five years’ stay in 
the State I reflected now and 
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then on a not very easily 
explicable fact. One could 
scarcely have claimed at any 
time for the ruling family an 
especial administrative com- 
petence. Yet through vicis- 
situdes of all kinds the 
Banganapalle family somehow 
retained that which it pos- 
sessed ; the ship of state cap- 
sized many a time, but some 
undismayed candidate for cap- 
taincy was always to be found 
riding on the keel. Bangana- 
palle is the only Muhammadan 
State—there are four indepen- 
dent Hindu States—in South 
India, and the rulers of the State 
are of the Shiah sect. This, 
again, is interesting, for in 
South India Shiahs are very 
few indeed. The difference 
between Shiah and Sunni, the 
two great Muhammadan sects, 
is not unlike the difference 
between Catholic and Protes- 
tant in the Christian Church. 
How to get to Banganapalle 
I really did not know. But I 
was informed, again by tele- 
gram, that by descending at 
Paniyam railway station I 
should find myself within 
twenty miles of the State 
capital. So to Paniyam I 
journeyed on a branch line 
built for the succour of Kur- 
nool during the great famine of 
1877. 1 approached from the 
north-east and through the 
brown stone gorges of the 
Yerramalai hills. Through these 
hills the track wriggled and 
twisted so insanely that, sitting 
in the middle of a long train, 
at every moment I expected 
the engine to complete a turn 
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on itself and to crash head 
foremost into my compartment. 

At Paniyam I had my first 
and none too cheering sight of 
the Deccan plain. Gone were 
the cocoanut groves, the green 
rustling rice-fields, the red-tiled 
and thatched cottages of the 
pleasant Tamil land. Here the 
crops had been reaped, and the 
barren unfenced fields, with 
only the grey cholam stubble 
showing in them, stretched out 
bleakly to the horizon. The . 
houses all about were flat- 


roofed, windowless, built of 
grey stone cheerless as the 
cholam stubble. It was 


March, the fierce hot weather 
was setting in, over the field 
tracks the dust-devils swirled 
and danced. It was evening 
when I arrived: next morning 
I took the dusty rutted road 
for Banganapalle, where I was 
to find a half-tragic, half-comic 
state of things awaiting me. 
Fateh Ali Khan, Nawab of 
Banganapalle, in his latter days 
had come to resemble oddly 
Dominus Hugo of Carlyle’s 
‘Past and Present.’ “‘ He had 
grown old, and his eyes were 
somewhat darkened. He dwelt 
very much apart in his talamus 
or peculiar chamber (read 
zenana), got into the hands of 
flatterers and mealy-mouthed 
persons who strove to make the 
passing hour easy for him—for 
him easy and for themselves 
profitable.’ More especially 
his budget (not, indeed, that 
he ever drew up a systematic 
budget) grew yearly emptier, 
or filled with futile expecta- 
tions, fatal deficit, wind and 
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debts. There was no wicked- 
ness, no cruelty, there was 
indeed no selfish extravagance 
in the old man. But he had 
frittered away his substance ; 
how, he knew not himself. 
Then for his public purposes 
he had borrowed openly and 
on reasonable terms from the 
Madras Government, for his 
private needs secretly from 
moneylenders and on terms 
much less reasonable. Now, 
like the Lakenheath tenants of 
Dominus Hugo with their eels, 
the poor old Nawab, beset 
on all sides with demands for 
rupees five, ten, twenty 
thousand, could but reply, 
“Here are twenty, here are 
ten, here are none at ail. 
Heaven help me, I can give 
you no more: the rupees are 
not there.”” The wheels of his 
administration turned slowly 
and yet more slowly, until at 
last they ceased to turn at all. 
Then he withdrew to his tala- 
mus, and washed his hands of 
the whole business. So the 
British Government deposed 
him. He offered no objection ; 
he sighed, wished me well, 
withdrew once more, and this 
time for ever, to his talamus. 
A few months later he caught 
a fever, died of it, and so got 
his dismissal from his troubles. 

My first visit to Bangana- 
palle lasted about a fortnight. 
Then I returned to head- 
quarters, and found that I 
was expected to produce 
ready-made a complete scheme 
for the rehabilitation of 
everything. I shook my 
head. I am not an incompetent 
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mechanic, and probably I could 
diagnose the trouble of a car 


that has suddenly ceased to 


run, although the remedy might 
need hands more skilful than 
mine. But, faced with a heap 
of scrap-iron which has been 
piling up for a quarter of a 
century, I could not guarantee 
at once to construct a practic- 
able car; the essential parts 
might be in the heap, but quite 
conceivably they might not. 
“Could you govern the 
place ? ’’ asked the Government 
testily. “I could try,’ I 
answered. “‘ Then do it,” said 
the Government, and drafted 
a proclamation. The proclama- 
tion conferred on me all the 
powers of the deposed ruler, 
and it exhorted his subjects 
(now in @ sense mine) to give 
me “faithful service and 
allegiance.” Slightly dazed by 
the greatness thrust upon me I 
returned to Banganapalle. 

I commanded an army: it 
consisted of four mounted men 
and @ saluting cannon. I was 
head of eighty policemen : they 
were unclothed and had not 
received pay for a _ twelve- 
month. I conferred on myself 
the status of a High Court of 
Justice’; and I announced that 
the laws of the State hence- 
forth would be the laws of 
British India, “‘ with such modi- 
fications as circumstances might 
render necessary.” On sundry 
occasions this proviso served 
me well. When later I had 
constituted a Bar—I declared 
such persons a8 I deemed fit 
to be lawyers competent to 
plead—and when I was faced 
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with the necessity of trying a 
man for murder, the lawyer for 
the defence protested that it 
was @ thing unheard of to try 
such @ charge without a jury, 
I drew his attention to my 
proviso, and proceeded with 
the trial. The evidence was 
clear; I passed the death 
sentence; it was duly carried 
out. The nominal (by no means 
at the moment the actual) 
revenues of the State were 
about £20,000 a year, and I 
was master of them. 

Certainly I held a position 
(or the caricature of a position) 
such a8 an ordinary individual 
seldom holds. But for certain 
reasons, private as well as 
public, my crowned head at 
first rested uneasily on its 
pillow. There was little where 
in Banganapalle to bestow my- 
self, and absolutely nowhere 
to bestow my wife. Fateh Ali 
Khan at one time had oom- 
menced, indeed had finished, 
the building of a Residency. 
But this, like most of his 
undertakings, had gone awry. 
Hardly was it built, when the 
roof, the back walls and the 
top storey fell in with a crash : 
only the facade, not unimpos- 
ing if viewed from a distance, 
remained. For a time I lived 
in a tent; then, driven by the 
frightful summer heat, I found 
@ lodging in the bazaar. My 
wife I must needs send back 
to Ireland, and for the present 
maintain her there: the pro- 
ceeding reduced me to personal 
indigence. In my public capa- 
city, if I accepted (I did not !) 
the statements of account 
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which esurient creditors pressed 
on me, I appeared to owe 
about £40,000 ; and the State 
Treasury (it was a wooden 
box bound with iron hoops) 
which Fateh Ali Khan handed 
over to me contained the 
Indian equivalent of £25. The 
agricultural season had been a 
bad one, and the Banganapalle 
taxpayer, like the worm, was 
turning. He asked passionately 
for what useful purpose he had 
paid taxes in the past, for what 
useful purpose he was asked 
to pay them in the future. 
These were questions not 
easily answered offhand. 

My personal cares were thus 
disposed of. When State fin- 
ance permitted—but this was 
not at once—J built myself a 
house. It was one-storied, 
thatched, and contained three 
rooms: later, when two small 
white citizens were added to me 
and to the State, two more 
rooms were added to the house. 
The total cost was about £120. 
My salary was fixed by the 
Madras Government, but paid by 
the State: I do not think that it 
ever exceeded £600 per annum. 
It cannot fairly be charged 
against me that I impoverished 
the State by care for my 
personal comfort. 

In public finance, and on 
what may be styled the nega- 
tive side of the situation, there 
were elements of strength and 
humour in my position. To 
the Madras Government I made 
it clear that I could not give 
what I did not have; to private 
creditors I pointed out that 
threats of legal proceedings 
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were entirely futile. As a 
ruler I was suable only in 
my own court, and I myself 
was the court in which claims 
against myself must be tried. 
In the law as thus laid down 
my creditors found small com- 
fort. One threatened in angry 
Urdu to “ shake the palace of 
the Secretary of State.’ ‘“‘ As 
you will,’ I replied; and, so 
far as I know, the palace of 
Mr John Morley (then Secre- 
tary) remained unshaken. An- 
other demanded of me to show 
cause why he should not enter 
the Fort, a grim circle of stone 
walls within which the Nawab 
lived, and levy execution on 
the Nawab’s personal goods. 
“You certainly can go in,” 
I told him; “whether you 
will come out is another ques- 
tion.”” He stayed without. 

On the positive side of finance 
I suggested to my subjects 
that, if they would pay in cash 
25 per cent of the current 
year’s revenue and so enable me 
in some fashion to exist, I 
would make a corresponding 
gesture, remit the remaining 
75 per cent and all arrears 
accrued to date. Like sports- 
men my subjects agreed: in 
fact at no time after the 
first few months did I lack the 
cordial co-operation of every- 
body. Next, with a little 
ready cash in hand, I began 
the organisation of a bureau- 
cracy : without one no State, 
however small or however 
liberal, has ever functioned. 
There was just one sane and 
competent official (his name 
was Akber Hussain) in the 
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State: I appointed him my 
chief of staff, and by promises 
of increased emolument I 
attracted two competent and 
polyglot clerks from the office 
of the Collector of Kurnool. 
The wheels of the machine 
began to turn; and I set 
about the two reforms which 
I hoped would bring, and which 
I think did bring, a measure 
of prosperity to Banganapalle. 
The first reform had to do 
with the ‘ jaghirdars.’ 

A primitive Oriental ruler 
seldom realises that the 
revenues of the State belong 
to the people, not to himself 
and to his relations. The 
ancestors of Fateh Ali Khan 
had created ‘ jaghirs ’"—that is 
to say, they had bestowed on 
their relations villages and the 
taxation accruing from them 
as personal possessions. Thus 
twenty-six of the sixty-three 
villages, and always the best 
villages, had been given away : 
just before his deposition Fateh 
Ali Khan was considering a 
scheme of bestowing a further 
fifteen villages on his sons. The 
‘jaghirdars’ were a motley 
crowd. Three were very 
wealthy noblemen of Hydera- 
bad; @ certain number might 
be described generically as poor 
(very poor) relations ; two were 
more closely and more intri- 
cately related to the Nawab. 
Banganapalle relationships, in- 
deed, were as complicated as 
a jigsaw puzzle: the ruling 
family was appallingly inbred. 
Jaghirdar Hassan Ali Khan, to 
give an example, seemed to 
be first cousin to Fateh Ali 
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Khan; and Hassan Ali Khan’s 
mother (still living) was great- 
great-grandmother of Fateh Ali 
Khan’s grandchildren. The 
reader can work out the 
equation for himself ! 

The jaghirs were abolished. 
Those of the wealthy Hydera- 
badis were simply resumed. 
Those of the ‘ poor relations ’ 
were likewise resumed, but 
small cash allowances for the 
term of their lives were made 
to the persons dispossessed. 
Hassan Ali Khan (already men- 
tioned) and Murtuza Ali Khan 
(another first cousin of the 
Nawab) needed somewhat 
different treatment, and indeed 
deserved it. They were by no 
means bad men, and they 
represented an Order in the 
State that might yet be of 
use a8 @ prop to the ruling 
family. The State rights over 
their villages were resumed, 
but their personal lands they 
were allowed to retain at a 
nominal rate of tax. Not 
ungenerous cash pensions were 
granted to them for their lives, 
and these pensions, reduced 
by half, were to continue in 
their families for one more 
generation. In truth a good 
deal of credit is due to these 
two men for the spirit in which 
they accepted the new dis- 
pensation. They were not 
devoid of local patriotism, and 
they understood that only by 
their sacrifice could the indepen- 
dence of the State be saved. 
Hassan Ali Khan was not a 
man who yielded from weak- 
ness; in appearance, at least, 
he was @ rather remarkable 


person. He was tall and broad; 
his moustaches stuck out on 
either side like bundles - of 
spears; his eyes glared like 
the headlights of a car; his 
voice was a thunderclap. I 
took his photograph—I am not 
sure that as an ultra-orthodox 
Muhammadan he quite ap- 
proved—and years later showed 
it to an Irish countryman. 
*‘ Lord God, but that wan ’ud 
ate yez,” said the rustic when 
speech, paralysed by the first 
shock of sight, returned to him. 

The next capital reform had 
to do with the land, not 
with particular holders of it. 
It may interest those who 
in towns talk of ‘land 
nationalisation.’ Land ration- 
ally nationalised and land held 
in private possession are very 
much the same things. 

All land in India is national- 


‘ised: there is no Indian who 


does not admit that the Govern- 
ment of a State owns the 
material substance —that is, 
the land of the State. A man 
holds land from the State; 
he pays to the State a rent or 
tax for its use; there is no 
such thing in India as an 
absolute freehold in land. But 
what town-bred theorists do 
not realise is that the land is 
not a dead thing but a very 
delicately adjusted machine. It 
is as easy to drive land to 
death as it is to drive to death 
@ motor-car; and the man 
who has but a transient, tem- 
porary interest in land or car 
will take no proper care of 
either. A farmer on _ these 
terms will take all that he can 
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out of the land, and will put 


nothing into it. So in the 
Madras Presidency (and pre- 
sumably in other parts of 
British India) the holder from 
the State has a practically 
perfect title to his land. So 
long as he pays his yearly 
tax, he may cultivate his land 
or allow it to lie fallow, he may 
sublet his land, he may mort- 
gage or sell his interest in the 
land. He may relinquish his 
land, and be free of responsi- 
bility for payment of tax, by 
giving approximately a quar- 
ter’s notice; but only for non- 
payment of tax can the State 
take his land from him. 

In Banganapalle the farmer 
had held his land at the will 
of the ruler, with the inevitable 
consequence that the land was 
starved, badly cultivated, while 
the farmer had no particular 
interest in the prompt payment 
of his dues. He could lose his 
land in so many ways that 
one way more had no particular 
terrors for him. Henceforth 
his land was to be his inde- 
feasibly. And concurrently 
with the grant of fixity of 
tenure the rates of land tax 
were scientifically revised. The 
result of the revision was 
interesting. The total sum 
payable remained almost ex- 
actly the same—which suggests 
that the old unscientific estimate 
of taxable capacity was shrewd 
enough — but the weight of 
taxation was quite differently 
distributed. Hitherto about 60 
per cent of the land had paid 
80 per cent of the taxation : 
now the land was taxed equit- 
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ably without regard to the 
persons holding it. The re- 
sults were immediate. No 
greater sum of money accrued 
to the Treasury; but the 
money flowed in without coer- 
cion on the part of the State 
or procrastination on the part 
of the taxpayer. There was 
no need, a8 hitherto, to carry 
forward arrears from one year 
into another. And the quality 
of cultivation improved as if 
by magic: men cared for, 
spent money on land which 
they now regarded as their 
assured possession. 

The British rates of land 
tax do not seem oppressive to 
those who pay them for the 
first time. The tax is ordi- 
narily collected in four instal- 
ments. One of the largest 
villages in the State sent in its 
tax in a lump, observing that 
there was no need for four 
‘visits of the tax-gatherer. 

Henceforth the State worked 
to an ordered estimate of in- 
come and expenditure. Regu- 
larity of accounting is in itself 
a great vectigal; and with 
revenues flowing in easily and 
abundantly there soon was 
money enough for many pur- 
poses. Debts were paid off by 
annual instalments, the claims 
of private creditors first under- 
going @ very rigorous scrutiny. 
Public offices were built, and 
staffed by officials adequately 
paid; old roads and bridges 
were repaired, new ones came 
into existence. The faithful 
four of the army remained ; 
but the saluting cannon un- 
luckily burst on some festive 
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occasion. It did not occur to 
me to replace it: reflecting 
now on the omission, I console 
myself with the thought that 
a muzzle-loading, black-powder 
cannon might not have been 
a thing easy to purchase in 
the twentieth century. The 
police, regularly paid and 
smartly uniformed, began to 
take a pride in themselves: I 
must admit that their methods 
were at times more rough and 
ready than those of their 
British confréres. One Abbas, 
a really dangerous malefactor, 
was at large in the State: I 
was agreeably surprised by a 
sudden report from an in- 
spector that the man had been 
persuaded to surrender for trial. 
A little later a procession passed 
my house en route for the jail. 
Four policemen carried a 
stretcher; on the stretcher 
was spread a blood - stained 
cloth, and beneath the cloth 
was Abbas. He had been 
* persuaded.’ 

These procedures, shortly 
enough described in sum, took 
about five years for their accom- 
plishment in detail. At the 
end of that time the ship of 
state was stoutly rigged and 
caulked, the sails were new 
and strong, there seemed to be 
little to fear from any tempest 
that might arise. And when I 
handed over the helm the vessel 
was ballasted with a cash 
balance of £20,000. 

Looking back I am inclined 
to think that for such a State 
autocracy is best—that is, 
if the autocrat be a man of 
reasonable goodwill. No doubt 


I made many mistakes. But 
there was this advantage: 
when I settled a question, that 
question was settled; there 
were no interminable appeals 
and delays, with victory in 
the end—it is almost inevit- 
able—to the possessor of the 
longest purse. Within such 
petty limits of space had I 
business with anyone, or had 
anyone business with me, it 
was a simple matter for one 
to see the other, and for each 
by word of mouth to arrive 
at some comprehension of the 
other’s point of view. 

I am no diehard, no resolute 
refuser to the Indian people of 
the right to govern themselves. 
Possibly my Banganapalle 
methods would not have been 
practicable on a larger scale. 
Yet my latest days in India 
were strangely reminiscent of 
my earliest. I was then chief 
executive officer of a district 
from which, or to which, little 
Banganapalle might have been 
subtracted or added without 
anyone being much the wiser. 
I lived in considerable state, I 
drew more than twice the salary 
which Banganapalle had paid 
me. But the days of official 
authority were ended: Lord 
Morley had ‘breached the 
bureaucracy,’ and Mr Montagu 
had introduced government of 
the people by the people for 
the people to India. Yet some- 
how the wheel seemed to have 
swung through a full circle: I 
was an autocrat once more. 
Democracy at its first coming 
had shown its worst side to 
the people; and the people 
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were sick to death of Parlia- 
mentary procedures, political 
procrastinations, personal in- 
trigues. ‘Settle things as 
you will,” they said to me in 
effect; ‘‘ what you decide we 
will abide. Only decide, and 
have done with dithering.” 
There are some details to 
be added to my picture. From 
the outset I was confronted 
with a problem which might 
have been insoluble. That it 
was solved was due, I think, to 
the fact that the two persons 
affected by it never made any 
attempt at a formal solution. 
Mir Fateh Ali Khan was 
dead; but he left behind him 
his eldest son, Mir Ghulam Ali, 
@ man about my own age. 
Whatever might be the autho- 
rity conferred on me by an 
outside power, there could be 
no doubt that for the people, 
in whose marrow feudalism was 
ingrained, Ghulam Ali was ruler 
of the State by right of birth, 
lawful successor to the gadi. 
In fiction we should have 
fought: in fact we lived as 
friends. We helped each other : 
some things I, in virtue of 
my detachment from parti- 
cular interests, could do better 
than Ghulam Ali; some things 
Ghulam Ali, in virtue of his 
hereditary hold on the people, 
could do better than I. And 
almost unconsciously we slipped 
into a Spenlow and Jorkins 
attitude towards the world 
about us. I was the servant 
of the Madras Government and 
must accept its orders. But it 
was always open to me to 
insinuate a doubt whether an 
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order which I did not like 
would have the approval of 
Ghulam Ali. He on his side, 
beset by family clamours and 
intrigues, could always express 
his sympathy, but regretfully 
explain that his goodwill was 
shattered, against the rock of 
my unfeelingness. 

There was the effect on 
myself, probably an abiding 
one. Some days were very 
dark for me; sometimes I 
hated the place where I lived, 
though far more often, I think, 
I loved it. Inevitably my 
life was a lonely one. In such 
a climate my wife and children 
could not be always with me; 
there was no one of my race, 
professing my religion, speak- 
ing my speech, within a long 
day’s journey. There was no 
club, there was no golf, polo, 
tennis, no form or semblance 
of systematised amusement. I 
had my guns, but there was 
little shooting in the State, 
just afew black buck and a few 
sand-grouse. I shot for the 
pot rather than for pleasure : 
indeed I am not sure that I 
have ever found much pleasure 
in shooting for shooting’s sake, 
in taking the life of wild 
creatures. My horses were a 
constant stand-by, and I in- 
vented amusements for myself 
and for others. I drilled my 
army of four; I invented 
manceuvres ; I taught the men 
to tent-peg, slice lemons, dis- 
mount three at a time while 
the fourth led the horses, ride 
over jumps. When we pur- 
chased remounts I broke them 
in, and took many a toss in 
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the process. I organised police 
sports, and by good luck I lit 
on @ form of sport that 
roused the enthusiasm of the 
State. This was tug-of-war. 
Village challenged village, the 
clerks of one office pulled 
against those of another. One 
tug-of-war I remember with 
a thrill. There was some blast- 
ing work in progress, and the 
blasters challenged the police. 
As the teams lined up, I noticed 
@ suspicious - looking string 
hanging from the trouser 
pocket of a blaster. I pulled it 
out, and my suspicions were 
confirmed. The string was a 
fuse ; on the fuse was a sextuple 
detonator; and the detonator 
was wedged into a stick of 
gelignite. Had the blaster sat 
down abruptly on the con- 
tents of his pocket, the result 
might have surprised him and 
his team mates. 

In graver moments and in 
the comparative coolness of 
the evenings I fell back on 
endless conversations. Thus, 
some have suggested to me, I 
must have attained to a wonder- 
ful fluency in Urdu, to a wonder- 
ful knowledge of the Indian 
mind. I am not sure. If I 
was to rule the people justly, it 
seemed to me that I must learn 
their speech, understand their 
ways of thought. For years I 
strove diligently to this end. 
But I am not sure that I 
succeeded. 

It is not that I am slow to 
acquire a foreign tongue; on 
the contrary, experience and 
comparison suggest to me that 
I am more than ordinarily 


quick. Itsoon became a matter 
of course for me to hear argu- 
ments in which no word of 
English was spoken, to cast a 
carelessly understanding eye on 
Urdu documents. But there 
is more in a language than the 
fluent use of words, and the 
spirit of a language is a matter 
of inheritance rather than of 
acquirement. In fiction I read 
of Englishmen speaking Urdu 
as their own tongue, but what 
I read does not convince me. 
As I read, it often seems to 
me that the thoughts sup- 
posedly expressed find no place 
in an Eastern mind, are not 
expressible in an Eastern 
tongue. 

Two linguistic experiences, 
one discomfiting, one oddly 
interesting, I may recall. I 
wished to visit as a humble 
tourist the great Moslem city of 
Hyderabad: I found that, as 
one supposed to have benefited 
@ sister Moslem State or State- 
let, I was received with almost 
royal hospitality. I stayed with 
® great Minister, and one morn- 
ing he began to chat to me in 
Urdu. ‘“‘ You speak remark- 
ably well,” he said after a time ; 
“do you, then, understand 
everything said in Urdu?” 
“ Everything, I think,’ I re- 
plied—Heaven pardon the arro- 
gance of youth. ‘‘ Listen, then, 
to me and to my secretary, 
and translate,’ said the 
Minister, smiling: alas, I was 
soon swimming for my life in 
@ sea of incertitude. Then 
suddenly and strangely the 
tables turned. The secretary 
had gone, the Minister and I 
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continued our conversation, and 
py chance I used some word to 
express some idea. “ What is 
that?” asked the Minister 
sharply. I translated, and he 
shook his head: “ There is no 
such word in Urdu.’ My face 
must have expressed incredu- 
lity, for the Minister rang for 
his secretary and repeated my 
word. “‘ What does that mean 
in English? ’’ he asked; and 
the secretary without hesitation 
gave the English word which 
I had given. The Minister 
smiled good-humouredly and 
perplexedly: “‘ You can re- 
member that all your life,’’ he 
said; ‘“‘ you have taught me a 
word in my own tongue that I 
did not know. I could give you 
half a dozen equivalent words : 
odd that I seem never to have 
read or heard that particular 
one.” 

I was not intolerant, con- 
temptuous of the _ serious 
thought of those about me. 
“In the Holy Cities,’’ once said 
@ Haji to me as we talked of 
Richard Burton’s strange jour- 


neyings, “I should not de- 
nounce you as an impostor, 
for I do not think that you 
would be an impostor. You 
follow your Prophet (on whom 
be peace), but you do not dis- 
own Ours (on whom also be the 
peace).” At the invitation of 
the Haji and of his friends I 
have attended prayers at the 
mosque. I worshipped with 
them in all sincerity, although 
I stood apart from them and 
essayed no imitation of their 
ceremonial. That to me would 
have seemed childish and in- 
sincere, a3 doubtless it would 
have seemed to them. 

But all this is far behind me. 
Quarter of a century ago I 
laid down my office of ruler, 
regent, administrator (or what- 
ever name suits best) of the 
Banganapalle State, and Mir 
Ghulam Ali ascended the gadi 
of his father. Now he has 
joined his father in the shadow 
land, and his son rules in his 
stead. Of all my comrades of 
those old Indian days I can 
count but two surviving. 
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RED DOG. 


BY HEDLEY METCALF, 


THE sulky bearing away 
the caretaker had swayed and 
clattered down the dusty track 
to the road. I had washed off, 
in the round iron tub beside 
the tank, the traces of a fifty- 
mile journey over black soil 
plains and red gravel ridges, 
and sat at last among unpacked 
belongings strewn on the front 
verandah, drinking tea of my 
own brewing and contentedly 
surveying my surroundings. 

There might have seemed 
nothing in the prospect to 
warrant such mellowness of 
mood. The house was a mere 
iron - roofed, weather - board 
shack furnished with the barest 
necessities, but, built on a 
slight rise, it gave a fair view 


over my little kingdom. 
‘Wirramena’ was a newly 
selected area, and my gaze 


followed the gentle rise and 
fall of the land to mark on a 
slope half a mile away the 
limit of the ringbarkers’ work. 
There, dead trunks, gauntly 
white against still green timber, 
pointed ragged black fingers 
into the sky. The Mitchell 
district of South-West Queens- 
land had been suffering a four 
months’ dry spell, but the dam 
at the bottom of the horse 
paddock still shone a broad, 
brown triangle under the after- 
noon rays of the sun, and as 


I, 


yet the peculiar shape of the 
kurrajong trees, lopped previ- 
ously for drought fodder, gave 
me no sinister warning. I 
looked complacently upon their 
blobs of dark foliage dotted 
over the paddocks and at their 
deep shade in which the sheep 
huddled. The knowledge that 
my nearest neighbour was six 
miles away sustained rather 
than ruffled my content, for 
isolation is but salt to the dish 
when one is young and savour- 
ing a first command. 

For a long time after supper 
I sat before the fire, thinking of 
the days ahead and making 
ambitious plans. Suddenly a 
long-drawn howl brought me 
involuntarily to my feet and 
sent a shiver down my spine. 
It rose to an anguished cres- 
cendo, descended to a sobbing 
moan, and before it had quite 
faded another voice took it 
up, and, it seemed to me, a 
third and a fourth, each more 
desolate than the last. I went 
to the verandah. Though a 
wintry moon threw a bluish 
light I could distinguish noth- 
ing. Only the shadows of 
clouds slipped over the land like 
fleeing ghosts, and imagination 
filled the sombre masses of the 
scrub with a whole pack of 
spectre-like figures baying the 
moon. 
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“Dingos!” I told myself 
uneasily. ‘‘ Two or three at 
the most!” and returned to 
the fire. But a chill loneliness 
now inhabited the room in 


spite of the crackling flames, 
and I went to bed, since the 
wails of the lost are no con- 
genial companions for bright 
visions, 


IT, 


Of the ill-omen of that first 
night’s doleful serenade, and 
the reality of its perpetrators, 
my following days’ rounds gave 
unwelcome proof. Each day, 
for four days, I came upon a 
dead sheep. All were killed 
in the same way—their spines 
snapped, a gaping red hole 
above the flank where mouth- 
fuls of flesh had been torn 
away. A quick riding of the 
six-foot wire-netting fence en- 
closing the entire 10,000 acres 
showed no break made by 
falling branch or blindly fleeing 
kangaroo. How the dingos had 
got inside remained a mystery. 
Yet three lambs and a ewe 
were lost, and there was nothing 
for it but to shepherd the 
flocks by day and yard them 
at night, till I could catch the 
marauders. 

This forced abandonment of 
work crying out to be done, 
the postponement of the im- 
provements I had planned, 
irked exceedingly. The few 
traps I set round the water- 
holes caught nothing more for- 
midable than a porcupine. 
Dingo tracks were to be seen 
in plenty, but not the dingos 
that made them, until, one 
evening as I rode home in the 
gathering dusk, I reined in my 
horse in surprise to see a big 
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liver-coloured dog with a white 
chest, alertly regarding me as 
if I were an intruder. On the 
second he intercepted my gaze, 
his ears flattened, his tail 
drooped, and he became a 
reddish shadow threading 
swiftly through a tangle of 
fallen mulga where pursuit was 
hopeless. 

So worried was I by what I 
had seen that 1 gave an un- 
usually hearty greeting to the 
lanky-limbed, lank-moustached 
stranger who later rode up to 
my door and introduced him- 
self as Morely, my nearest 
neighbour. He was on his 
way back from Mitchell and 
had dropped in to pass a word 
with the newcomer. Over the 
inevitable tea and ‘soddy’ 
damper I told him my trouble. 
He listened gravely to my 
account and wiped his long 
moustache very deliberately 
before announcing in a tone 
of almost sepulchral solemnity : 
“You've got the Big Red 
Dog!” 

“ He always kills that way,” 
he went on. “ There’s not a 
fence made will keep him out. 
I’ve almost come to believe 
there’s not a trapper nor a 
trap that'll catch him. He’s 
uncanny. I’ve tried every 
dodge you can think of. So’s 
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Thomas, up on ‘ Brigalow.’ 
We’ve had the professionals 
after him, and even they’ve 
got no more than a blink at 
his liver-coloured hide. Three 
hundred sheep! Over £300 
he’s cost us, and the bulk of 
the loss mine! And he has the 
nerve to come to my back door 
and howl for more ! ” 

Morely spoke with a vehe- 
ment bitterness that was im- 
pressive in so mild-mannered 
@ man. Then, at my scared 
expression, for I was wondering 
what would happen if I should 
lose half that number of sheep, 
he ceased denouncing his enemy 
and gave a reassuring, if slightly 
quizzical, smile. 

“ Well, young fella, the best 
thing you can do is send a 
note by the mail coach to Ed. 
Fell. He’s up on ‘ Brigalow’ 
now. Lazy at anything but 
his job, but if you make it 
worth his while he'll come to 
your place, and he’s the best 
dingo trapper roundabouts.” 
Morely looked reflectively into 
the bottom of his empty cup. 
*“‘ Lazy,” he repeated, ‘“ bone 
lazy on anything but his special 
job,” and added irrelevantly, 
“‘T’m sorry for his wife.” 

I lost no time in following 
Morely’s advice, writing to Ed. 
Fell to come and see me to 
talk over terms. 

One afternoon about a week 
later, when the sheep were 
safely yarded for the night, 
my absorption in a month-old 
‘ Bulletin ’’ was penetrated by 
a peculiar clinking and clanging 
as of a far-distant foundry. 
Nearer, the noise resembled that 
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of a whole orchestra of percus- 
sion instruments ; I thought I 
could detect jingle of triangles, 
clash of cymbals, boom of drum. 
Curiosity was prompting me to 
investigate, when there filed 
through the cyprus pines be- 
tween house and road an un- 
usual procession even for that 
country, where many strange 
‘turn-outs’ straggle from job 
to job. A covered wagonette 
drawn by two horses, their 
hoofs kicking up thin puffs of 
red dust, jolted over the baked, 
rain-scoured track. Behind, 
five untethered horses followed, 
snatching a mouthful from oc- 
casional tussocks in passing. 
Three diminutive cream ponies 
trotted amongst them, and 
trailing them all rode a girl 
about fourteen years old, on a 
piebald pony as tough, wiry 
and inured to hardship as 
herself. 

The wagonette first held my 
attention. Under the centre 
of the floor swung a wire- 
netting cage crammed with 
fowls too dazed by the en- 
veloping dust and noise to 
add a single squawk. Behind 
the cage hung a row of some 
forty jingling steel traps, while 
from any remaining space 
kerosene tins swayed and 
banged. Beneath these, and 
dodging them with the accuracy 
of custom, five huge dogs 
trotted spiritlessly on looping 
chains, their heads lowered, 
tails a-droop. The driver's 
face, as much of it as could be 
seen under several days’ growth 
and a bandless felt hat, was 
brick-red. A thick, sun-burned 
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neck and strong, corded arms 
thrust from his flannel shirt. 
He sat in one corner loosely 
handling the reins, a little boy 
fast asleep on his knee. In the 
opposite corner, also with a 
sleeping child on her lap, was 
a thin, listless woman in a faded 
print frock. 

For a few seconds after the 
wagonette jerked to a halt in 
front of the shed, neither 
humans nor animals moved, as 
though that jolting din still 
held them in an _ hypnotic 
stupor. In answer to my hail 
the woman glanced incuriously 
at me, and beyond to the house, 
as she must have looked a 
hundred times at such tem- 
porary shelters so alike to her 
in their common aspect of other 
people’s homes. The man gave 
her the reins, and jumping 
down, held out his hand to me. 

“ Fell’s my name. Ed. Fell. 
I got your note and reckoned 
you wouldn’t mind if we put 
up here till I had a look round.” 

Taking my assent for granted, 
he turned to his horses. 

The entire unloading pro- 
ceeded with mechanical smooth- 
ness, animals and people silently 
going through the series of 
movements they had performed 
80 often. The horses, taken 
from the shafts by Fell, were 
left to the girl to unharness, 
the spare mounts waiting like 
the woman, patient and un- 
expectant. When I returned 
from helping to drive the horses 
into the paddock, Mrs Fell had 
handed down the two children 
to her husband. They stood 
where they had been dumped, 
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blinking like tousled chickens 
till their drowsy wits revived, 
unheeded by both parents, who 
were busy with their next most 
precious possessions, the dogs. 
These were a strange col- 
lection—a tan bitch, a black 
dog, and three young brindles, 
all resembling one another in 
the greyhound length and ‘ cut- 
away’ of their hind-legs, and 
the deer-hound strength of neck 
and chest. Neither the man 
nor the woman spoke a friendly 
word to them, nor did the dogs 
give a single lick or tail-wag 
as they were taken into the 
big shed and tethered at safe 
distances from each other. The 
moment hot muzzles were 
plunged into water tins, the 
Fells returned to the wagonette. 
To his wife, as though she 
alone appreciated their value, 
Fell handed a shot-gun and two 
up-to-date automatic rifles on 
which my eyes lingered en- 
viously. To me was entrusted 
a heavy box which, he warned 
me, was filled with ammunition 
and. spare shells. These 
treasures safely stowed in the 
rooms, unloading proceéded 
apace, and like a string of ants, 
adults and children scurried 
between vehicle and house, 
staggering under their burdens 
—sacks of potatoes, sugar and 
flour, rolls of bedding, clattering 
utensils, innumerable boxes 
with ill-fitting lids on leather 
hinges—all the paraphernalia 
of a peripatetic household that 
Fell excavated from the capaci- 
ousness of the wagonette. 
While Mrs Fell and the girl 
prepared the evening meal, I 
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watched Fell attend to his dogs. 
From under the wagon he un- 
hooked five seven-pound jam 
tins, their tops carefully cut 
off, and a kerosene tin, from 
which he ladled a mess of bran 
and chunks of kangaroo meat. 
The dogs’ jaws slavered as 
they watched with eager eyes 
and gave little impatient 
whines, those still to be served 
glaring in savage envy at the 
lucky first-comers. For a few 
moments there was only the 
sound of slopping, clupping 
jaws as the hungry brutes 
concentrated on the first taste 
of food. Then, the edge of 
appetite dulled, each dog 
glaring over the rim of a fast 
emptying tin became aware of 
a neighbour as suspicious as 
himself, and the shed began to 
vibrate with murderous, half- 
swallowed growls. Nigger 
imagined an attack to be made 
by Bud—a deep roar, a frantic 
bound, ending in the jangling 
crash and a snap of jaws as he 
came up short on his chain. 
Frenzied tumult broke out, 
immediately stilled by a few 
harsh words from Fell. 

When every tin was polished 
by searching tongues, the team 
were loosed for a run in the 
paddocks. Standing in the 
doorway I barely dodged their 
tumultuous break for freedom. 
Fell, who since his arrival had 
attempted no conversation, was 
busy about the wagon, but I 
noticed he kept a wary eye 
upon the madly gambolling 
dogs. 

“They're killers,” he vol- 
unteered unexpectedly. ‘“‘ Get 
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a bit excited ... two starts 
scrapping, and the rest can’t 
stay out of it. Crippled dogs 
aren’t any good in my 
game.” 

At the end of twenty minutes, 
his low whistle brought them 
trotting meekly back to 
captivity. 

We remained a while before 
the fire after Fell’s family had 
gone to bed. In the unhurried 
fashion of the bush, he drifted, 
between silences, from topic to 
topic. He was a short, nuggety 
man, with brown eyes as sharp 
under heavy eyebrows as his 
mouth was slack beneath a 
bushy black moustache. His 
drawling voice irritated me 
as he talked of the state of the 
stock routes, his last camp, 
the dry spell—of anything but 
business. 

“The Big Red Dog’s here!” 
I announced with dramatic 
intent, hoping to surprise him 
into a decision. 

He merely tapped out his 
pipe on his boot heel. 

“Three lambs and a ewe!” 
I went on _ impressively, 
“Spines snapped and a lump 
torn from the flank ! ”’ 

He lounged, unmoved, star- 
ing inertly at his boots spread 
to the warmth. I could hardly 
expect him to reflect a sheep- 
man’s impotent anger when he 
thinks of sheep mangled and 
a total loss; but after all, the 
fellow was supposed to be a 
dingo hunter. ‘ Morely says 
there’s £15 on his scalp,” I 
told him. “I’m willing to 
raise the reward another five, 
and five for any other scalps.” 
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Still he refused to commit 


himself. ‘“‘I’m a ’roo shooter 
and skins are money,” he 
asserted. ‘“‘If the ’roos are 


here it might be worth my 
while to stay and do a 
bit of dog trapping too. 
Can’t say till I’ve had a look 
round.” 
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“But isn’t the Red Dog’s 
scalp worth getting ? ” 

“Maybe. Only ‘roos are 
certain, see! That dawg I’ve 
been after, off and on, for 
twelve months. A man can’t 
chase after one b—— dawg 
when he’s got a wife and family 
to keep.” 


Ii. 


The air was crisp and clear 
as we walked towards a wide, 
open slope, a favoured feeding 
ground of kangaroos in the 
coolness at sunrise. Gum 
leaves hung like suspended 
knife blades, and the wilgas 
drooped olive-green ribbons of 
foliage a8 yet unstirred by the 
first morning breeze. The only 
sounds were of our boots brush- 
ing the dying grass, harsh after 
the dewless night, and from 
the dogs bounding and snuffling 
among the trees till Fell, con- 
sidering their superfluous 
energy consumed, whistled 
them to heel. 

I remarked on his carrying 
no rifle. ‘‘ No need,” he re- 
plied. ‘“‘ All I want now is 
this,” and he touched a long 
knife in his belt, a tool I never 
saw him without during his 
three weeks’ stay. ‘‘ This is 
the dogs’ show,” he added. 
“ Exercises them.” 

We had picked our way 
through a belt of mulga and, 
screened by the thick growth, 
looked on to the bare slope 
before us. Two hundred yards 
away three kangaroos were 
peacefully grazing in the early 


sunshine: two does and a fine 
rust-red ‘Old Man.’ Some 
warning had set the ‘ Old Man ’ 
erect; his big ears twitched, 
turning from side to side in 
suspicion. Assured of danger, 
he lifted himself slightly and 
brought down his hind feet 
on to the hard-baked ground 
with a sharp ‘kl-ap.’ At the 
warning the does sprang up, 
hesitated a moment, and were 
off, streaming over the slope as 
Fell, with a vicious “ Zzzt!” 
catapulted the dogs from our 
screen. Not a whine or a 
yelp; only a gravel-scattering 
rush as the team broke cover ; 
the slither of feet as they 
picked up their pace. Heads 
to the ground, the five speeding 
shapes streaked over the grass, 
straining every muscle in the 
lust to kill. 

The smaller does quickly 
outdistanced the ‘Old Man,’ 
whose only hope for life was a 
sudden wheel to the timber 
before the dogs were on him. 
Anticipating an easy kill and 
a big skin, Fell went at a leis- 
urely walk towards the farther 
scrub where kangaroo and 
dogs had now disappeared. The 











tracks, where racing feet had 
scored the ground, were plain 
enough, and as we occasionally 
glimpsed a dog tearing through 
the undergrowth, Fell cut across 
to pick up the fresh trail. He 
was a little amused at my haste 
to follow. “No need to bust 
yourself,” he said. ‘‘ The Old 
Man’s a heavy goer. He'll soon 
bail up.” 

We came unexpectedly on 
dogs and kangaroo in their 
final battle formation. The 
‘Old Man ’ had bailed up with 
his back to a large box tree; 
his ribs heaved, his quick eyes 
did not leave the dogs for an 
instant as we approached. In 
a half circle before him the 
dogs squatted, panting and 
lolling their tongues, content 
for a temporary truce to get 
their breath. A bloody strip 
of skin dangling from a brindle’s 
shoulder witnessed to at least 
one incautious approach within 
range of those powerful, ripping 
toes. To a new chum it was a 
shock to see in the dogs’ eyes 
and slavering jaws an almost 
dreadful eagerness for the com- 
ing intoxication of teeth buried 


in living flesh and muzzles 


plunged in blood. 
Untroubled by any such 
qualms, Fell casually picked 
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up a stout piece of wood. ‘To 
give the dogs a chance,” he 
explained. 

I had hardly realised his 
intention when, to my horror, 
as he lunged with his club, the 
kangaroo’s head dodged with 
the speed of a boxer’s, and its 
paws shot out and pinioned 
Fell’s arms. 

“My knife! Quick!” But 
the cry was unnecessary. Even 
as Fell, with rare presence of 
mind, had fallen in against 
the kangaroo’s body, almost 
ramming his head into its 
chest, the dogs sprang. 

The kangaroo had no further 
chance. As soon as it was 
down, Fell, who had regained 
his stick, finished the job. 

For a man who had just 
been clasped to the bosom of a 
six-foot kangaroo, he was re- 
markably unperturbed. He 
merely examined his hat, which 
had protected his head from 
the ’roo’s teeth. ‘‘ That’s about 
a gorner,” he remarked glumly. 
** It’s a nice pelt, though.” 

“You’ve certainly had a 
close examination of it,” I 
agreed; but Fell, already busy 
with his skinning knife, did 
not even smile. He saw no 
humour in the remark or the 
event. 


IV. 


The dingo combines the in- 
telligence of the domesticated 
dog with the wariness of the 
most timid of wild creatures. 
He is generally a lone worker, 
rarely running with more than 


one or two companions, and 
only when brought to the last 
extremes will he turn and fight. 

Fell applied to the work of 
trapping his quarry a patient 
thoroughness worthy of a Sher- 
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lock Holmes. During the three 
weeks he remained on ‘ Wirra- 
mena’ I learnt more of the 
ways of bush creatures than I 
could have picked up alone in 
as many years. Each day we 
rode out early, Fell on his 
quiet bay mare, trained, as 
were all his animals, to prompt 
obedience. My own horse 
chafed at her slow pace as 
Fell went slowly forward, bend- 
ing from the saddle to examine 
tracks. 

On these expeditions both of 
us were armed, Fell with his 
*32 automatic rifle, I with a 
brass arsenic gun for ‘ shooting ’ 
prickly pear. Day by day he 
minutely explored the property, 
building in his mind pictures 
of what must go on each night 
when the life of the scrub 
awoke to feed, or prowl, or 
prey. He would point out to 
me the rootings of porcupines, 
the foot-marks of wallabies, 
feathers of a bronze - wing 
pigeon, or tree scratchings of 
opossums. No sign was too 
insignificant to tell him a story. 
Sometimes, under low-hanging 
wilgas, we would come upon a 
patch of ground as bare as if 
it had been meticulously swept, 
and my horse would snort 
when, from a six-foot mound 
in the centre of the patch, a 
scrub turkey rose with a squawk 
and flutter of wings. I once 
asked Fell why he did not 
shoot the apparently palatable 
meal looking nervously down 
at us from a tree. 

“T’d as soon eat old boot as 
nesting turkey,” he declared. 
“Now, if you’d legs her size, 
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and you'd scratched up that ” 
—he jerked his thumb towards 
the mound—‘‘ would you be 
good eating ? ” 

1 agreed that perhaps I 
would not. Fell always pre- 
ferred a solemn answer; he 
was not a mirthful man. 

All this was very interesting, 
but I was growing impatient. 
Wallaby and ’roo skins seemed 
to occupy Fell’s mind much 
more than Red Dog and his 
brethren. In this, however, 
I did him-an injustice, due to 
my ignorance of dingos and 
their ways. 

“There’s only two dogs 
about,” he said one day when 
I had betrayed my impatience. 
“You can see one of them’s 
pretty smal). But take a look 
at those big pads. They’re the 
Red Dog’s.”’ 

“ce Why a 9 

“Why!” He looked at me 
pityingly. “See that front 
pad? That dog’s been in a 
trap, his foot’s mauled. And 
a dog that’s been in a trap 
once isn’t going to get into 
another—unless he meets a 
pretty smart trapper. He’s 
educated, this Red Dog.” 

After that I resigned myself 
to the hope that the smart 
trapper had arrived and 
realised he was not to be 
hurried. 

When he felt himself thor- 
oughly familiar with the regular 
runs of the dingos and other 
animals, Fell began to set 
his traps. It sounds simple 
to bury a steel-jawed trap in 
the ground. Actually it was 
an intricate performance in 
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which were concentrated all 
Fell’s years of experience; a 
ceremony, sometimes an hour 
long, each detail with its own 
practical significance. 

A trail was picked where the 
pads proved it less frequented 
by wallabies or emus, who 
might spring a trap and warn 
the dingos. Then a spot had 
to be found close to a fallen 
branch or sapling lying across 
the trail, just high enough to 
make a dog step rather than 
jump over it. Next, a con- 
venient bush to which the 
trap could be attached, and a 
natural ‘lie ’ of bark and leaves 
to cover the chain. Fell pre- 
ferred sandy soil with a thin 
carpet of leaves and twigs, 
since he could replace these to 
make the ground appear identi- 
cally as it had been. Even 
the twigs had to be spread 
with the aid of a stick, to lessen 
the human scent. If it had 
been raining, he sprinkled water 
on the freshly turned earth. 
And as a final lure, he added 
a few drops of aniseed, or of 
urine from his own bitch. 

At the end of ten days, when 
I asked Fell hopefully for news, 
he seemed discouraged. ‘‘ That 
red devil’s up to his old tricks,” 
he grumbled. “I set a trap 
on one of his regular runs—he 
stops dead where he picks up 
my scent and never runs that 
trail again. He knows as much 
about dog trapping as I do.” 

He perked up a little, how- 
ever, at the capture of a black 
dingo bitch in one of his traps. 
She was unharmed, and he 
bound her muzzle and legs 
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and brought her home. [ 
asked him why he had not 
followed the usual custom of 
bringing in only the scalp to 
claim the reward. ‘‘ Come and 
see,” he said gruffily. 

Only two of his dogs were 
trained killers, the three 
youngsters, as he explained, 
not yet being ‘educated’ to 
their particular job. I was now 
to see an episode of this 
‘ education.’ 

In the horse paddock, the 
dingo was let out of the bag 
and freed. After it had run 
some three hundred yards, the 
dogs who had been straining 
at their leashes were also 
released. Quickly they over- 
took their prey, which whirled 
about, its eyes terror-stricken, 
its jaws snapping, to dispute 
desperately its last few moments 
of life. Even from the fence 
where I watched, I could hear 
the incessant ‘clip-clip’ of its 
teeth as it pivoted round 
and round in its efforts to 
keep five enemies at bay. A 
young dog darted in, only to 
retire with its side laid open, 
while the other two were 
checked by those wildly slash- 
ing fangs. But the older dogs 
were undaunted. As Nigger 
made a feint and the dingo 
snapped in defence, Bella leapt 
on its back and the young ones 
closed in. 

The cold brutality of the 
whole affair sickened me. Yet 
Fell was by no means a cruel 
man; he would often exert 


himself to save an animal 
from pain. But his dogs were 
the chief asset in his profession ; 
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their efficiency largely decided 
the food he ate and the clothes 
he wore, and for another animal 


At his work, Fell was a 
taciturn and solemn fellow. In 
the evenings he donned a 
genial garrulity with his home- 
made wallaby-skin slippers and 
his steel-rimmed spectacles. The 
sight of his family clustered 
about another man’s hearth 
pricked him to justification 
and explanation, as much, I 
am sure, to reassure himself as 
to impress me. 

He claimed that he was never 
idle. Nor was he, but his 
industry took a trivial form. 
After supper the tool chest 
was opened—a handsome box 
made from red-grained beef- 
wood which he had very neatly 
inlaid with yellow diamonds of 
maple. He was inordinately 
proud of the chest as a visible 
token of independence. It cer- 
tainly contained a surprising 
collection of tools: black- 
smiths’ tongs, horse-shoes, axle 
wrenches, innumerable nails, 
soldering gear, gun tools, a 
harness-making outfit, carpen- 
ters’ tools, leather and twine 
and a bootmaker’s last, moulds 
for making bullets; and among 
an array of pliers he pointed 
out two nickel instruments, 
one for extracting horses’ teeth, 
the other for humans’. 

Sometimes he melted lead 
into bullet moulds and filled 
empty cartridge cases; some- 
times he fashioned, very ex- 
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to suffer for such efficiency 
was, to his mind, that animal’s 
bad luck. 


pertly, small articles in wire— 
cup handles, links for dog 
chains, a trap fastening, or a 
puzzle for the little boys. 

While he worked and talked 
the boys squatted on the floor, 
playing with their few crude 
toys, a cart made from a butter 
box, a horse with bumpy legs 
and darning-wool tail. Or, 
heads together, they solemnly 
turned the pages of a city shop 
catalogue, commenting quietly 
on the splendours of a small 
boy displaying a bargain scout 
outfit and giggling at the 
absurdities of underclothing. 
The girl sat near her mother, 
idly watching the fire, often 
looking through the fashion 
book that had inspired the 
making of the garments they 
all wore. Occasionally she 
asked questions with the awe 
of the bush clild who had 
known no finery other than 
the cheap cotton prints of 
little out-back stores. 

Mrs Fell remained under 
the lamplight, her strained, 
weather-beaten face hidden as 
she eternally patched and 
darned. In her person she was 
severely neat. She very rarely 
addressed me directly, but her 
voice to her children was mild 
and thin. It was difficult to 
surmise what she thought and 
hoped for them and for herself, 
or whether she hoped at all. 

2E2 
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Fifteen years of arrivals and 
departures, of brief respites 
and then the dust and heat of 
the stock-routes, were enough 
to dry up the deepest well- 
spring of hope. Through all 
Fell’s talk, or as I read or 
wrote, IL was uneasily conscious 
of her reproachful quietude. 
Even now, in retrospect, she 
appears more as his essential 
shadow than as an actual 
personality. 

The presence of a new 
listener gave Fell an oppor- 
tunity to fill the long evening 
hours with the exploits of his 
past. While his pliers deftly 
pulled and twisted at wire 
strands, his memory took him 
back forty years to recall in 
minute detail a school fight ; 
thirty years to woo again an 
old flame, to see the dress 
she wore and the vine growing 
round the porch of her home. 
During his stay at ‘ Wirra- 
mena’ he relived most of his 
journeys over most of Queens- 
land. Wagonettes other than 
this, bigger, better, or shabbier, 
jolted over the ridges of Car- 
navon or were bogged in the 
floods at Winton. The wine 
at the forty-mile ‘shanty’ on 
the Bollon Road was hot in 
1910, and the beer was flat in 
1915 when again the wagonette 
passed that way. In twenty 
years thousands of kangaroos 
can fall to a rifle, and hundreds 
of dingos step into traps. Most 
had left a mere numerical im- 
pression on Fell’s photographic 
memory, many had carned the 
right to a title and a tale. 
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Since Fell was not one of 
those exacting story-tellers who 
bully their hearers into hanging 
upon their words, my attention 
generally wandered, and the 
events of his stories, as they 
reached my ears, had some- 
times a surprising sequence. 
I would hear, vaguely, ‘ She 
wore a blue silk dress with 
white trimmings...” and 
later, as his voice once more 
strayed across my thoughts, I 
would be startled into attention 
by, “She was a good worker, 
but I had to shoot her when 
she began to eat the fowls.” 
Or, “He was a Clydesdale 
draught, I reared him as a 
foal...’ might precede for 
me the knowledge “. . . and 
wherever we went he sat up 
on the front seat next to the 
Missus.” 

On one such evening I 
escaped from Fell’s drawling 
monologues to the verandah, 
for a last smoke before bed. 
In the young moonlight I 
could see half a dozen ’roo 
pelts, pegged fur down in the 
patch courtesy called a vege- 
table garden. Gradually, in 
the distance, I distinguished 
the blurred shapes of kangaroos, 
and even made out the curve 
of their backs as they swung 
forward on forepaws, feeding 
from tussock to tussock. Only 
increasing poverty of grass 
farther out could account for 
their daring to venture into 
the better feed of the house 
paddock. 

Fell’s voice suddenly mur- 
mured in my ear: “A bit 
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far fora shot!” But I was not 
thinking of skins. Five months 
dry weather and no sign of its 
breaking! My sheep already 
losing condition from constant 
shepherding and yarding! How 
would they stand the coming 
months ? 

“We've got to get him!” I 
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exclaimed, more to myself than 
to Fell. 

He had followed my thoughts. 
“The outer water-holes have 
dried up,” he said. ‘I'll have 
a scout round the dams to- 
morrow. It’s a good thing for 
us trappers that dingos must 
drink.” 


VI. 


The final phase was a battle 
of wits between Fell and Red 
Dog, in which each of these 
old campaigners mustered all 
his cunning to outwit the other, 
the man for his livelihood, the 
dog for his life. 

There was a chance, remote 
enough, that a carefully placed 
ambush might surprise Red 
Dog at one of the farther 
excavated ‘tanks’ where Fell 
said he now came to drink. 
Fell was strangely unwilling 
to attempt this ambush, finding 
a@ dozen unconvincing excuses. 
I had previously noticed, with 
some surprise, that he was a 
poor shot, though the spec- 
tacles might have accounted 
for this, and when I observed 
him one evening shooting at 
ducks on the big dam, I under- 
stood his reluctance for the 
ambush. He was afraid that 
if he failed to hit a famous 
dog, likely enough at night- 
time, the rumour would seriously 
damage his reputation. 

“'Who’s the best shot in the 
district?’ I asked bluntly, 
without even implying “ except 
you.” 


“ Morely,” he grudgingly ad- 
mitted. ‘‘He’s one of those 
fancy shots. It’s a gift o’ 
Gawd, that’s what it is! You 
can’t learn it !”’ 

“Then let’s ask him to join 
us one night at the dam. I’m 
sure, even if he hits the Red 
Dog, he'll pay up just the 
same.” 

Fell agreed, and Morely re- 
plied to my note in person, his 
rifle across his saddle. 

On a clear starry night we 
lay in a hollow, where scattered 
bushes provided a screen from 
the opposite side of the ‘ tank’ 
and gave a view of the scrub 
where Red Dog’s trail showed 
he came to drink. It was an 
uncomfortable and _ slightly 
eerie vigil. We sat behind our 
respective bushes, a few yards 
apart, not daring to talk or 
move for fear of giving a 
warning. Black ants ran up 
my sleeve and down my neck ; 
my limbs grew stiff with cramp 
andcold. Twice I noticed Fell 
sucking a cold pipe and chewing 
at chill cigarettes, as if for 
occupation. 

The stars were brilliant, the 
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sky flawless. Behind me I 
could make out the dark masses 
of distant timber, and in front, 
across the sullen gleaming 
water, a low line of bushes. 
From time to time the mournful 
cry of a curlew rose to its 
frenzied crescendo, faded to its 
melancholy close. My eyes 
ached with peering at those 
bushes ; ached and drooped as 
the hours passed. 

Whether I dreamed or was 
actually watching the low shape 
that had suddenly appeared in 
a gap between two bushes, I 
could not tell. I fought des- 
perately to emerge from the 
drugging fumes of sleep, and 
slowly raised my rifle. To 
this day I cannot explain what 
strange inhibition stayed my 
finger on the trigger—fear of 
missing, perhaps, or the con- 
viction that he was still the 
illusion of a dream. Though I 
detected no movement, the 
shape had vanished. I looked 
towards the huddle that was 
Morely; he was obviously 
asleep. On my right I could 
see Fell’s rifle raised to his 
shoulder. Then I was not 
dreaming; Red Dog had been 
within easy range, and Fell, 
too, had funked the shot. 

Neither of us mentioned what 
he had seen a8 we rode back in 
the bleak dawn. The silence 
was only broken by an occa- 
sional curse as a horse stumbled 
amongst the mulga, and a 
felled mulga, as Fell aptly 
put it, “has more branches 
than a porcupine’s got spikes ! ”’ 

Morely said, before he rode 


home: “ Ed., if you get that 
dog, I want his hide.” 

“No use,” Fell grunted, 
“No market for the best dog- 


skin in the West.” 
“Market be damned! I 
want it for a mat... to put 


beside my bed. Every morning 
when I get up I'll jump on the 
blighter and ask him how he 
likes it.” 

But Fell’s interest in Red 
Dog had waned alarmingly 
after the night expedition. His 
failure to shoot seemed to have 
undermined his usual sustain- 
ing vanity. He began to 
grumble at the scarcity of 
’roos and mentioned an offer 
to trap dogs on another station. 
It cost some argument and a 
promise of another £10 for 
Red Dog’s scalp, before he 
agreed to stay one more week 
and make a last effort. 

The end came with dramatic 
suddenness. Fell rode out one 
day with an old and protesting 
wether across his saddle. To- 
wards sundown he killed it 
and left it in the centre of a 
carefully arranged ring of traps, 
knowing that the dingo would 
not approach the carcass, but 
trusting to its insatiable curi- 
osity to bring it as far as the 
traps. I accompanied him on 
his next morning’s rounds. Red 
Dog was caught in the first 
trap we visited. 

Incredulous of success, Fell, 
for the first time in my ac- 
quaintance, showed excitement. 
“It’s the big red b !” he 
yelled, and slid from his horse. 

My first emotion was of 
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exultation as I regarded my 
arch-enemy at last delivered 
into my hands. But as I 
watched him, impotent in the 
clutch of the trap round one 
hind-leg, triumph yielded to 
admiration and pity. He was 
a magnificent creature, the 
strain of sheep dog that ac- 
counted for the colour of his 
coat and the extra cunning 
of his brain, blended all too 
successfully with his wild an- 
cestry. He stood with head 
erect, glaring at us, a loser in 
the long battle with men, but 
ready to fight if given the 
chance. His broad white chest 
was muddied, and the sur- 
rounding ground torn up by 
his frantic efforts to wrench 
the trap from its chain. His 
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eyes, a8 he glared at us, were 
blood-shot with rage and pain 
and hate. 

Fell warily approached armed 
with along piece of wood. Red 
Dog backed a little, mane 
a-bristle, jaws quivering, lips 
drawn back to the very roots 
of the fangs, as he crouched 
ready to spring. A feint from 
Fell, and Red Dog hurtled 
through the air striking the 
club from Fell’s hand with his 
teeth. It was a relief to see 
Fell pick up his gun, and I 
was glad Red Dog died as he 
stood. 

In a few days I sent to 
Morely a liver-coloured pelt, 
which he probably has still, if 
he has not entirely jumped the 
hair from it. 
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THE SUPERCARGO AND THE MATE. 
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** Four of the elephants are 
in, but there is no news of 
the others. The river is too 
hig “iby 

The voice of Nai Sook, that 
ever faithful and _ cheerful 
fellow-traveller, had in it a note 
of depression seldom heard from 
him. 
I jumped up and walked 
across the loose teak boards of 
the rest-house to look out. The 
Kopah River, which we had 
descended a few days ago in 
Chinese dug-outs from Kapong 
without danger, was now a 
vast turbid sea of rollers, ex- 
tending far into the country 
beyond. Its sullen red waters 
lapped at the untidy Chinese 
houses of the main street, 
twenty feet above the usual 
landing - place of Takua Pa. 
Sampans and dug-outs floated 
among the neat thatched Siam- 
ese cottages set on their piles 
in gardens of banana, paw-paw 
and areca palm. 

The terrible wind of the last 
few days faltered in its stride. 
A single ray of lurid sunlight 
shot through beneath the dark 
canopy of monsoon cloud which 
obliterated the distant hills and 
seemed to oppress the dripping 
world like some vast extin- 
guisher pressed down by &@ 
giant hand. As the sun climbed 
higher behind that impene- 
trable canopy the roar of the 
wind began to rise again in the 


bending palm trees, and fresh 
sheets of cold rain slashed across 
the open square, once more 
shutting out the scene. 

Deng appeared, imperturb- 
able and clean as a new pin, 
with our cups of morning cocoa 
—the one luxury of which a 
small supply was left among my 
stores. And then, over our 
morning cheroots, the usual 
council of war took place. It 
was not cheerful this dark 
morning. 

For here we were, in fact, 
besieged in this remote west 
coast township, shut in to 
north, south, east and west by 
storm and flood; our stores 
were low; the place was short 
of rice, dried fish, opium and 
all those things required in 
@ community where Chinese 
coolies predominate and where 
tin mining is the chief source of 
revenue. The Penang junk 
bringing these commodities had 
been caught in the break of the 
monsoon @ week ago and was 
lost with all hands just outside 
the bar off the southern en- 
trance to the estuary. All now 
depended on the arrival of the 
next steamer from the south, 
which was hoped for daily, but 
it could not be expected 
until there was at least twenty- 
four hours’ change of weather. 
Cargo lighters had been waiting 
down in the anchorage for a 
week past, and messages had 
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been sent to Puket to let the 
authorities know the urgency of 
the situation. 

Our business was to get on to 
Renong, the next province to 
the northward, to visit the tin 
mines and discuss a lot of 
mining matters with the Rajah. 
We needed « dozen elephants 
to carry our party over the 
tangled country of mountain, 
dense jungle, deep streams and 
morass that lay between us 
and Renong, eight or nine 
marches away. Four of these 
cheerful animals had come in 
from villages along the ranges 
behind the town, but no power 
on earth could, it seemed, get 
the others in until the floods 
subsided. 

I made up my mind that the 
only course now was to wait for 
the steamer and proceed in 
her; but everyone doubted if 
I should be able to get the 
whole party on board, as the 
expected vessel was the Hongkai, 
a small Chinese-owned steamer 
of about 400 tons, which would 
probably be full to the bridge 
with deck cargo and native 
deck passengers on their way 
up coast. 

It was our custom, Rover’s 
and mine, during these days of 
our imprisonment, to climb to 
the open grass terrace on the 
edge of the hill overhanging 
the town, and there, beside 
the old pagoda, to walk in 
the evening light if the rain 
slacked off sufficiently. Here, 
away from the chatter of the 
camp, one could watch the 
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coursing clouds and the bending 
storm-tossed areca and cocoa 
palms; hear the roar of the 
great gale in a hundred square 
miles of forest around. 

Here on many evenings we 
had been joined by a small 
crowd of village children who 
came to get away from their 
elders and to play all sorts of 
games. They hung up their 
few clothes to dry, and ran 
and chased like a lot of little 
brown goblins. They played 
hide-and-seek just as we do, 
and several sorts of ‘fox and 
geese’ games—into all of which 
Rover entered with great gusto. 

To us admiring the fair 
scene below, came an amiable 
Chinese woman accompanied 
by two large-eyed, pig-tailed 
children. She began to talk 
volubly to me in Chinese, and 
when it became apparent to 
her that I did not understand 
that language, she pushed for- 
ward one of the pig-tailed 
youngsters to interpret in 
Siamese. The long and short 
of it was that she had heard 
I wished to go up the coast on 
board the Hongkai when she 
arrived. It appeared that her 
eldest son, who had been at 
school in Rangoon, was the 
chinsu + of the vessel, and the 
good woman wished to assure 
me that she would put in a 
word with her son on my 
behalf, as she heard that the 
ship would probably be full 
up, with no room for any 
passengers from Takua Pa. 

I was conceited enough to 
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suppose that I should have no 
difficulty in arranging for my- 
self and party, especially as we 
were on Government business ; 
but she was concerned to think 
I might not be able to get 
berths on board. Her kind 
intention was so obvious that 
I had to thank her and her 
children for taking so much 
interest in us. Alas! it turned 
out that it was entirely the 
idea of the children, due, not 
to their interest in me or the 
other human beings of. the 
party, but to their admiration 
for Rover, whose tricks and 
gambols had won their hearts 
and about whom they had been 
talking night and day for the 
past week. Thus the chinsu 
of the Hongkai first came into 
our ken. 

At midnight a violent squall 
of wind and rain unroofed the 
portion of the rest-house where 
I slept, and Rover and I had 
to shift with alacrity to the 
other end of the shelter, and 
then to erect a tent of Chinese 
umbrellas to keep out the 
drips. It lasted until an hour 
before dawn, but it was the 
final effort, and the sunrise 
was the most promising and 
the clearest we had seen for 
weeks. 

That afternoon we heard that 
the ship had arrived. Then in 
walked a dapper little Chinese 
youth in spotless white, an 
ordinary straw-hat on his pig- 
tailed head, and a small camera 
under his arm. 

“Tam William Sing Chang,” 
he said with queer solemnity 
in good English, holding out 
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his hand, ‘‘and you are the 
official who is going to Renong, 
I presume?’”’ I made a mental 
note that Stanley himself could 
not have done it better. 

Yes. He had heard of me 
from his mother, whom he had 
been to see the moment he 
arrived, and from his two 
young brothers he had learnt 
more about us than his mother 
could have told him in a week. 
I could see that I was taken 
completely under his wing from 
that moment. He advised me 
at once to get a boat and go on 
board the steamer as early as 
possible in order, as he said, “‘ to 
make all safe with Captain.” If 
I could arrange for a chow-boat 
for my party and gear, he would 
be honoured if I would come 
in his boat, which was leaving 
at 9 P.M. However, I stuck 
to Nai Sook and the others of 
my party, and as the flood- 
tide turned against us, and we 
had a particularly incompetent 
Chinese crew and a heavy boat, 
we went but slowly down the 
many miles of river until we 
opened out into the great 
waters of the estuary. We did 
not sight the lights of the 
steamer until about 1 A.M. 
We could hear a long way off 
the rattling of the winches, 
which were working all through 
the night to get the rice out 
of her holds while it still 
remained fine. 

As we came alongside in the 
light of the flares by which 
the coolies were working, we 
were hailed by the most Eng- 
lish voice I had heard for 
years. Its note of excessive 
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refinement was startling and 
almost comic in these sur- 
roundings. 

“Ts that Mr W.S.? Kindly 
come alongside the gangway 
amidships, sir, and please have 
a care of the warp of that 
lighter lying abreast the after 
hold.”” The politeness of it 
was embarrassing. 

As I went on board a young- 
ish man with a slight moustache 
and @ well-cut nose held out his 
hand and said: ‘‘ Be so good 
as to come this way, sir, please ; 
the Captain will like to see you.”’ 
The voice was a8 smooth as that 
of the most polite and polished 
Cambridge don I have ever 
known, who used to smile and 
warmly thank his pupils when 
they came into, and went out 
from, even the most painful 
interviews. 

I said I did not want to dis- 
turb the Captain at that hour, 
but the polite voice assured me 
it would be a pleasure for him 
to see me. I had my doubts. 

The Captain, who had evi- 
dently just been having an 
argument with the chief steve- 
dore, was not in a good temper, 
and at that time in the morning 
I did not blame him. He was 
obliging enough to say that he 
supposed I could turn in any- 
where on the bridge deck. 
Rover and I preferred to doss 
down in the small space at the 
forward end between the star- 
board lifeboat and the engine- 
room telegraph. ‘The rest of 
the party had found some odd 
corners with much difficulty, 
as the only parts of the ship 
that were not under the sway 
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of clanking winches, bawling 


coolies and cursing stevedores, 
were packed with the forms of 
sleeping human beings of every 
variety: known to the west 
coast of the peninsula. Our 
camp gear had been skilfully 
deposited inside the starboard 
lifeboat by Nai Sook. 

Just as I had unrolled my 
small travelling mattress, the 
devastatingly polite voice of the 
mate intervened : “‘ Excuse me 
please, sir, but may I have the 
pleasure of inviting you to my 
cabin before you turnin?” I 
felt inclined to say: ‘‘ No, the 
devil take you, you can’t,” but 
I reflected that it would not do 
to leave all the politeness in the 
ship to the mate, so with the 
best grace I could assume I 
pulled on my jacket and walked 
along with him. I am bound to 
say that his cabin was just as 
stuffy as any 7 foot by 5 cabin 
can be in the tropics close up 
against the funnel casing, and 
was the very last place to sug- 
gest comfort or enjoyment. On 
the tiny table by the head of 
the bunk stood sundry empty 
whisky bottles, one half empty, 
and one tumbler. After an 
agitated hunt a second was 
produced. “Say when,’ he 
said, raising the bottle in an 
unsteady hand.- “No! Not 
for me, thanks awfully,” I said 
in my most polite tones. 

There was a horrified silence ; 
the mate, astounded, outraged 
and incredulous; I, aghast at 
my own boldness. I knew how 
some people regarded this kind 
of nonconformity. I felt I 
must explain—‘‘ You see, when 
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on trek I never taste liquor; 
example to one’s men; re- 
sponsibility, and all that——’”’ 

“Excuse me; what blither- 
ing rot,” he interjected in the 
most scathing tone, darting 
round at me. For the moment 
his politeness tottered sadly. 

“And I believe in keeping 
FIT,” I added with final em- 
phasis. He glared for a moment 
and then filled up his glass; a 
generous four-finger dose. He 
drank it slowly and smiled. 
“Young man, I regret to 
observe you don’t know the 
first thing,” he said in his most 
silky tones. 

“Yes, I have been told 
that,” I admitted. ‘ We’ll 
leave it at that—many thanks 
all the same. I think now I 
will turn in,” and out I went 
into the clear cool air of the 
clean night. 

The for’ard winch rattled, 
crashed and clanked all night 
until the dawn within a few feet 
of our heads, but I never slept 
better in my life. 

It was the little chinsu him- 
self who, with his pigtail down, 
came along smiling with a 
cup of coffee just as dawn 
broke. 

* All right in there?” he 
asked, jerking an eloquent 
shoulder towards the Captain’s 
cabin. 

** Yes, I think so. I seem to 
have been accepted, anyhow.” 

““Good—good. Have you 
met Mr Mate yet ? ”’ 

“Good lord, yes,” said I 
contemptuously, remembering 
my interview of last night. 

“Welly lemarkable man, 


gleat man leally’’; this he 
said in a whisper and with great 
emphasis. 


“Can well believe it,’’ said I. 
But from his expression I saw 
that he meant something quite 
different from what I did. 
What could the chinsu see to 
admire in the fellow ? 

The Captain came out look- 
ing less worried after his sleep. 
“Weather will hold, I think,” 
said he, looking about him at 
the wide estuary, the placid 
sky becoming lighter every 
moment. 

“IT am sending the mate to 
put a mark on the sunk rock on 
the south of the fairway as soon 
as it is light, if the water is 
smooth enough,” he added. - 

Sunken rocks! Just in my 
line, I thought; and a little 
boat-work preferable to loafing 
about on deck till the ship was 
ready for sea. I at once 
volunteered to go to help. 

So as the sun rose here was I 
in the stern-sheets of the four- 
oared quarter-boat with my 
polite and unprepossessing 
friend of last night alongside. 

“What have you got for 
marking the rock?” I asked, 
looking round and _ seeing 
nothing in the boat but a lead 
line and an old kerosene tin 
and a roll of chart. 

“Oh, we'll put that old tin 
on &@ bamboo and work it into 
the sand, if we can find the 
rock,”’ said the mate in a flat 
and unconvincing voice, as if 
he had no interest in the 
matter. 

“Gosh! man, that’s no use,” 
I exclaimed with rude abrupt- 
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ness; ‘it will be washed away 
at high tide with the first breeze. 
We must have a buoy and a 
length of chain and a good 
sinker. What can we get hold 
of on board the ship ? ”’ 
“There’s nothing on board, 
I fear,’ said the mate with 
irritating politeness, “and if 
we put a chain and buoy out 
there they will only be stolen 
the next night by the local 
gentlemen adventurers who are 
singularly wanting in any ap- 
preciation of the difference 
between meum and tuum.” 
“No, they won't,” said I. 
* T’ll see to that.”’ I looked up 
and saw our friend the chinsu 
watching us. Catching his eye 
I called out, ‘Look here, Mr 
Chinsu, we need an old water- 
barrel (must be tight, though), 
twelve fathoms of small chain, 
two fathoms of stout rope and 
six fire bars and a marline-spike. 
Run off and get hold of the 
head stevedore; he'll have a 
bit of chain ; get a barrel out of 
one of the lighters, arid some 
rope and a spike from the 
quartermaster. I’ll get the fire 
bars from the chief engineer.” 
In less than five minutes we 
had all that we wanted, and the 
gear was passed down. The 
mate had sat silently in the 
stern-sheets throughout. What 
he thought of my manner I did 
not know, and did not at the 
time care. He handed me the 
yoke lines with a queer, quiz- 
zical smile, I thought. Then he 
spoke and said in his quiet 
voice, “‘ Push off !’’ The Malay 
bow-oar seemed not to under- 
stand; the stroke-oar looked 


inquiringly. None of them 
understood his effort at Malay. 
In fact it seemed that no one 
obeyed his orders, a8 no one 
understood what he wanted or 
what he said in that low voice 
of his. A depressing state of 
affairs it seemed to me. 

We pushed off eventually, 
and after half an hour’s pull 
were in the neighbourhood of 
the sunken rock which every- 
body knew about and feared, and 
which no one had ever located 
exactly. The mate being ap- 
parently not yet thoroughly 
awake, seemed to be vastly 
uncertain a8 to where the rock 
ought to be, what the cross- 
bearings were, and whether 
minutes were degrees or degrees 
minutes. We worked for a good 
hour with lead-line and cross- 
bearings running lines of sound- 
ings off from the shore, before 
at last we found it. We belled 
the cat eventually, and not 
only anchored our barrel neatly 
on the north-east edge of the 
danger, but also, to please the 
mate, worked a long bamboo 
pole into the sand on its inside 
with the old tin on the top, and 
climbed and pollarded a casu- 
arina tree behind it to give a 
leading mark, or pointer. 

The mate by this time was 
getting more cheerful, and when 
we got back to the ship to 
breakfast he made a mild joke 
or two, showing unexpectedly 
that he had some sense of 
humour when sober. I even 
suspected that he was not quite 
as inept as he had allowed 
himself to appear about our 
efforts of the morning. As to 
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breakfast, he did not go beyond 
some cups of strong coffee. 

I had now to fulfil my pro- 
mise to protect our buoy from 
the marauding attentions of 
acquisitive Chinese or Malay 
fishermen. I accordingly wrote 
notes to the Governor of Takua 
Pa and to the Chief of Police, 
asking them to let it be known 
that the new marks were not to 
be touched by anybody. 

To make doubly sure I asked 
for the loan of the quarter-boat, 
which I said I could man with 
my own crew, to go ashore at 
the Police Station of the anchor- 
age on the sand-spit a little 
below us, and explain matters 
to the local guards. 

The Captain willingly agreed 
to my having the quarter-boat. 
I then did a bold thing: I 
asked if he could spare the mate 
and the chinsu to come with 
me. Such a thing would be 
unheard of in a well-regulated 
concern, I knew ; but I judged 
that the stevedores worked 
much better without the mate’s 
ineffectual supervision, and the 
chinsu—well, I thought he 
wasn’t bound to stay in the 
ship all day, and he seemed to 
me to be a sportsman. 

The Captain, it was evident, 
was only too glad to get rid of 
his mate, and told him roughly 
that he was to go and not get 
drunk. As to the young chinsu, 
he was delighted at the pros- 
pect, especially, I noticed, when 
he knew the mate was coming. 

Thus, with Rover, the two 
Nais, Deng and the boat boys 

Yen and Deng Lek, and San 
- the cook, the mate and our 
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friend the young chinsu in the 
stern-sheets, we pulled away 
down to the long yellow sand- 
spit where the coastal guard of 
police lived beneath the shade 
of a grove of casuarina trees, 
a stately line of cocoanut palms 
swaying in the breezes of the 
estuary just above. 

As we approached the beach, 
the mate, looking shoreward, 
suddenly burst out with: 
“The harp of the jungle, the 
casuarina ! Its voice as lovely 
as its name. Is there any 
sound in nature so low and 
sweet as that which its spring 
leaves give forth as the sea 
wind passes through them? Soft 
and gentle, then rising in a low 
wail of sadness as the breeze 
momentarily freshens, and yet 
always with a sound of hope, of 
freedom, in its sighing notes. 
A native of Japan they say, 
blown hither by the north-east 
monsoons, it sighs eternally for 
its northern home. Yes; like 
80 many of us imprisoned in 
this cursed shiny Orient. Do 
you feel that ? ’’ he asked, look- 
ing at me. ‘ Joseph Hooker,” 
he went on, “in his ‘ Himalayan 
Journals,’ says that the casu- 
arina in Chittagong is almost 
exclusively an Australian genus, 
and is not indigenous there. He 
refers to an extra-Australian 
species common in the Malay 
islands, and found wild as far 
north as Arracan. No doubt 
these are of the latter species. 
Hooker says nothing of its 
Japanese origin.” 

“‘ When I was a kid, Hooker 
himself gave me a copy of the 
‘ Himalayan Journals,’ ”’ said I, 
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recalling very early memories of 
that kind and wise man. “I 
have them, but am ashamed to 
say I have never read them.” 

“ What!” cried the mate, 
for once excited, ‘‘ you knew 
Joseph Hooker? What a privi- 
lege! Well, take the first 
spare moment you have and 
enjoy a truly great work. I 
carry my copy with me in the 
ship—that and Wallace’s ‘Malay 
Archipelago.’ What a lot of 
fine literature we owe to these 
pioneer scientists ! ”’ 

By this time the boat was 
run ashore and we were sitting 
on the fallen needles of the 
casuarinas in the shadow of 
their whispering foliage. 

I do not mind admitting 
that I was quite taken aback 
by this unexpected flow of 
talk of a character so entirely 
different from what one was 
accustomed, to hear from mates 
of small Chinese-owned steamers 
in these waters. If I had 
begun by suspecting that the 
mate’s raptures were due to 
alcoholic inspiration, it was 
now clear that, once more, one 
of my hasty judgments was 
entirely out in its reckoning. 

He seemed now to be fairly 
warmed up. 

“You do not know what it 
is to be able to talk to some- 
one from the old country once 
again. It is nothing but dagos, 
half-castes and natives for me 
now, night and day from one 
year to another. I cannot talk 
to them. Do you suppose the 
old man and I ever exchange 
any ideas? He never speaks 
but to give an order; I never 
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speak but to pass one on. 
How can he understand? He 
doesn’t believe me capable of 
any two consecutive ideas— 
only of consecutive bottles of 
whisky ad lib. I am not say- 
ing he is not pretty well right 
when I am on board that 
grubby little ship. My own 
fault? Yes. But that does 
not make it better or more 
tolerable. I never go ashore 
in harbour—loading and un- 
loading, not a white man 
around, I have to stay— 
and there is nowhere to go 
in these little coast ports round 
the Straits; morose half- 
caste Dutchmen in the Java 
ports, absinthe-drinking colonial 
French in Saigon, and the low 
hells I have been to in Penang 
or Singapore. No one wants 
me. I don’t grumble—I’ve 
brought it on myself; from 
the P. & O. down to this. I 
had my chances; we all get 
them some time. I don’t worry 
about it. But when one meets 
a sudden link-up with the old 
country, the old things come 
back—they crowd upon you— 
the intermediate things are 
washed away.” 

“Yes, I know that too,” 
said I. 

The mate looked at me, 
gratefully it seemed. 

As he talked he rested on 
an elbow and gazed at the far- 
off mountain ranges. Beneath 
them the great northern 
estuary spread its enchanted 
perspective of flashing sun-lit 
ripple and passing shadow. It 
caught his eye, his thoughts. 
He sat up abruptly. 
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“Of all the dense-headed, 
sporting Englishmen who pass 
through the East how many 
have eyes and understanding ? 
How few, like Hooker and Wal- 
lace, can value the miracle of 
nature round us dwelling in 
this robe of amazing beauty ! 
With all the reading, the educa- 
tion and the science that we 
boast, how many, think you, 
of our countrymen—or of any 
other people for that matter— 
realise the marvellous world to 
which we are the heirs ?—of 
which we can have the full 
enjoyment for the asking, with- 
out paying a penny-piece extra, 
provided only we have got 
eyes and a few ounces of sense 
in our noddles. Damn me! 
it’s amazing to think of, isn’t 
it?” 

The strange fellow glared at 
me, and then his eyes fixed 
themselves again on the distant 
scene. 

Nai Sook had gone off to 
collect the head of the police 
and his myrmidons, four of 
whom came out with him clad 
in smart panungs with coloured 
handkerchiefs round their 
heads, but not much more 
in the way of uniform. I 
then explained the meaning 
and purpose of the buoy and 
the mark we had set up, and 
impressed upon them the fact 
that the Governor and the 
Chief of Police consigned both 
to their special care and pro- 
tection. The head man, how- 
ever, expressed the view that 
it would do much good, and 
greatly assist the police, if I 
were to cross the estuary to the 
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fishing village on the north 
side and fully explain to the 
kamnan, or head man, there, 
and the population generally, 
that the marks had the special 
protection of the ‘ Pi’ or spirits 
of the sea and river. 

We therefore got under way 
again, and, setting the boat’s 
China lug-sail, made a beam 
wind of it and soon crossed 
the intervening mile of tossing 
estuary. The mate was speci- 
ally pleased at this manceuvre, 
as the scattered atiap-thatched 
houses of the fishermen shel- 
tered under a group of parti- 
cularly large bamboo clumps. 
As we foamed across he was 
oblivious of the boat, and quite 
lost in delight and admira- 
tion of the immense feathery 
tops of the bamboos which 
must have been, many of them, 
sixty feet in height. 

** Look at that green!” he 
cried; ‘“‘is there anything— 
unless it be in a Devon lane— 
to equal it for soft loveliness ? 
A miracle plant, the bamboo! 
The Universal Provider of the 
jungle! You build your house 
with it; you floor and thatch 
and wall it in with split bamboo. 
All your beds and furniture 
are made of it. You cook in 
it; you carry and store your 
water init. It makes flutes and 
other instruments of music; it 
gives forth the hours in bell- 
like tones. ‘Nature’s most 
valuable gift to uncivilised 
man, a8 Russell Wallace calls 
it! From sea-level to 5000 
feet it carries its graceful 
beauty ; from the Equator to 
40 degrees north or south you 
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may see one or other of its 
twenty species.”’ 

The smooth voice went on, 
and as our bow grated on the 
sand I half expected him to 
conclude with my old Cam- 
bridge tutor’s “Thank you, 
gentlemen.”’ 

The kamnan of the village 
and his boats’ crews had all 
returned from their early morn- 
ing fishing, and a fleet of small 
dug-outs lay hauled out on the 
sand. 

The men, and a crowd of 
women and children, quickly 
assembled round us, and, the 
astonished mate sitting in the 
centre, we soon had a full- 
dress durbah under way. I 
explained the immense import- 
ance of the buoy and the kero- 
sene tin in driving away evil 
spirits and facilitating the com- 
ing and going of the farang 
fire- ships. They contained 
special ‘ Pi’ or spirits of their 
own, and would indubitably 
cause storm and wreck to any 
scoundrel who dared to touch 
them. When I was satisfied 
that all were duly impressed, 
I announced a grand feast and 
sports meeting to celebrate the 
event and impress its import- 
ance on the spirits of air, sea 
and river. 

Nai Sook and the boys got 
busy and measured off a hun- 
dred yards course; erected 
bamboos for high jumping; 
and very soon, while Deng 
boiled a vast brew of China 
. tea, we had a series of sports 
under way along the beach 
such as had never been known 
before. 
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Once having seen what was 
expected of them the villagers 
joined in the flat racing, long 
and high jumps, canoe paddling, 
a long distance race to the 
end of the beach half a mile 
away and back, and finally 
@ football match with one of 
their tetakroa basket-balls. The 
prizes were 2-att pieces, which 
were presented at the con- 
clusion with great ceremony by 
the mate as we sat drinking 
Deng’s tea and smoking a 
number of my cigars, which, 
in the usual unselfish Siamese 
fashion, were handed from one 
to the other, from the kamnan 
himself down to the youngest 
children. 

But the remarkable upshot 
of the afternoon was that our 
chinsu. friend had beaten all 
my fellows at the jumping, 
hundred yards and half-mile. 
He was only defeated in the 
mile by the kamnan’s eldest 
boy and a ten yards margin. 

As we sailed back to the 
ship with the light sea breeze 
of late afternoon, accompanied 
by half a dozen canoes under 
their little light-brown mat 
sails, the mate was solilo- 
quising. “‘ Background! That 
is it. We all need that to cling 
to, however independent, how- 
ever courageous. Keep yours, 
I beg you. England gives that 
to her sons in full measure, if 
only they will not discard it! 
The English background—can 
you beat it anywhere? Alas, 
some of us, looking out, looking 
forward in our conceit, think 
we can do without it. Can one 
recover it once it is lost, once 
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one has thrown it overboard in 
one’s haste ? ”’ 

“T am not sure that I 
know what you mean by 
* background,’ ”’ said I. 

“IT reckon I mean the things 
that built us up. The country 
village, the town street it may 
be; our ‘people’ and their 
safe, sane outlook; their 
friends; our friends at school 
or college; the buildings be- 
neath which we walked; the 
sounds we heard, the clock 
strokes, the whistle of the 
distant train, the blackbird’s 
note, the lark’s song—those 
soft outlines of green hills, 
such a8 you see nowhere else, 
which spell old England. No! 
However much we prate that 
we are men, out ‘ on our own,’ 
God knows we are captives 
still: we never escape from 
these—they remain part of us. 
The toughest ruffian I ever 
knew at sea was held by a 
memory of the Commercial 
Road on a winter night, with 
the gas flares lighting the 
cockle-barrows and the fried 
fish shop at the street corner. 
At the end he would go back to 
that, as to paradise itself. That 
was his background ; the same 
to him as our college spires to 
you or me. It was not that he 
hankered after cockles or stale 
fried fish or the smell of gas. It 
was the invisible world that is 
about them—the life and move- 
ment, the history and tradition, 
the upbringing and the friend- 
ships of the London street that 
called him—a wandering por- 
tion of themselves.” 

** Books,” I said; ‘‘ you’ve 
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forgotten all we read in our 
youth. How much we owe to 
them for our outlook.” 

He was quite ready to start 
afresh on this subject. But we 
were alongside. 

As we rounded up to the ship 
the mate turned to me and said 
in his odd, formal manner— 

“IT have not had such a day 
in the last five years. How can 
I express my thanks to you and 
to your good fellows?” This 
time it was not only politeness ; 
I could see he meant it. 

** Rasy enough,”’ I said as we 
reached the gangway; “you 
know how.” He looked at me 
and climbed on board the ship. 

The last of the lighters was 
casting off. The hatch covers 
were being shipped, steam was 
up. This was my first chance of 
seeing the Hongkai unhampered 
by lighters nearly as big as her- 
self. I must say she did not 
look much with her low free- 
board, her rust and dirty white 
paint, and the swarms of 
coloured humanity all over her. 
I went on the bridge and found 
the Captain walking up and 
down with his glasses in his 
hand. ‘“‘ The sea outside seems 
to have gone down,” he said; 
“TI shall go out to-night. It 
would be pitch dark before we 
could get through the northern 
entrance and I can’t risk it ; so 
we will go right out here to be 
clear of the coast. before dark.” 
He pointed at the open sea 
beyond the bar that consti- 
tutes the southern entrance. 
The swell was no longer break- 
ing across the wide sands and 
shoals that make the southern 
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entrance to the estuary so 
dangerous, but now and then 
a big undulation silhouetted 
itself against the horizon as it 
rose on the shallower soundings. 

Soon the ship was moving 
past the green-clad shores, 
going gently at slow over the 
flood-tide. ‘“‘ Daintiest of the 
palmacerz,” said the polite 
voice at my elbow. The mate 
was pointing at a group of 
betel-palms, whose small and de- 
licate heads poised, on their tall 
graceful stems swayed against 
the southern sky. “‘ Areca gra- 
cilis ; well named. The solace 
of the jungle! What would the 
millions of Indo-China and the 
Malaya do without the omni- 
present areca-nut to chew and 
cheer their hearts withal ? ” 

“ Half speed !’’ sung out the 
Captain. ‘‘ Half speed,’ cooed 
the mate, as he pulled over the 
engine-room telegraph. Then 
to me—‘‘ Just look at those 
cocoanut palms (cocos nucifera) 
with their fathom-long fronds. 
The friend of all the jungle! 
beloved of man, woman and 
child, giving food and drink 
unequalled for their refresh- 
ment, their purity, their 
nourishment. The most widely 
distributed of Hooker’s one 
hundred and thirty-two genera 
of palms. Were utility, ro- 
mance and beauty ever 80 
marvellously combined ? ”’ 

I looked at the young man 
and wondered to myself if good 
sense and weakness, intelligence 
and incapacity were ever 80 
marvellously combined in one 
strange bit of the human pro- 
duct. I began to have a new 
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estimate of this man who knew 
more of the jungle than I did, 
and had evidently seen and 
felt the darkest and the bright- 
est in a short lifetime. 

“There, look at that great 
sugar palm,” he went on 
eagerly, throwing out an arm; 
“vast, rugged, bent to the 
gales, but erect, defiant and 
alone. Caryota is he not? He 
is nearly always alone; always 
on some wild, wind-torn spot. 
He disdains shelter and com- 
panionship. He always reminds 
me of something I saw years 
ago, before I came to sea, 
standing in its simple, lovely 
dignity, lit by the sun against 
the background of a September 


thunderstorm.’ I wondered 
what was coming. “ Full 
speed,” called the Captain. 


“Full speed, sir,’ said the 
ever polite voice as the gongs 
clanged. The bow wave broke 
out; a slight tremor ran 
through the ship as the engine 
beat increased. ‘‘ Gloucester 
Cathedral Tower,’ went on the 
mate. ‘“ Have you ever seen 
it? I have never forgotten 
that golden presence standing 
against the black storm. If I 
want to visualise strength, 
aspiration, steadfastness and 
courage ir one form, I see 
again those serene and lovely 
pinnacles pointing to the 
heights. I was singing then— 
the Three Choirs’ festival, you 
know.” 

At the moment we were both 
fairly transported thousands of 
miles away, but he was inter- 
rupted by a@ lurch, a sudden 
stop, a vast thud as if the 
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whole world had bumped 
against some wandering un- 
charted star. The ship had 
hit. She staggered and a 
terrible shudder went through 
her very soul. The Captain’s 
face was as marble, set in an 
intensity of anxiety, pale as 
death itself. ‘“‘ Astern,’’ came 
in @ gasp from between his 
colourless lips. ** Astern,”’ 
cooed the mate’s voice with a 
slight tremor as he pulled the 
telegraph back. A moment 
more and the ship rose on the 
next swell coming in across the 
bar, and then she fell again. 
There seemed to me no ad- 
ditional sound as she fell into 
the trough—only a hideous 
protesting shudder which shook 
everything about one as she 
hit with a shivering thud once 
more. 

Apparently she had not hit 
so hard this time; the ground 
was softer. That gave me hope. 
“Mud!” I called out. The 
engine was going astern now, 
rattling everything ; half speed, 
then full astern. The ship’s 
bow was swinging to the north. 
Again she came down with that 
sickening thud and heeled right 
over to starboard. I think my 
own heart had stopped at first. 
There is no feeling so breath- 
taking as the touch of a ship 
on the bottom. But as she 
heeled and swung and bumped 
again one’s senses returned. I 
took a hasty look round. The 
native passengers who cum- 
bered the decks all gazed with 
startled eyes towards the 
bridge; many were on their 
feet; all held out arms and 
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clutched at something, what- 
ever was nearest to hold on to. 
I looked at the boats, all swung 
in and covered. Two life-boats 
abreast the funnel, two smaller 
boats on the poop; no more; 
for some three hundred and 
more people. Then I looked 
ahead again; the ship was 
turning on her heel. The flood- 
tide was pushing her bow 
round and twisting her side- 
ways, her heel _ evidently 
dragging in the sand and mud. 
I knew the bar was mostly 
hard sand; we had touched 
probably the only bit of mud 
in its two miles of width. As 
she swung beyond ninety de- 
grees from her course, the 
engine was put full speed 
ahead again. She began to 
drag herself off towards the 
northern shoals, and while still 
broadside to the swell she gave 
two rolls that sent everything 
crashing to leeward. Then she 
picked up, and churning up 
sand and water astern dragged 
slowly off into the deep water 
of the inner channel. 

Not a word was spoken on 
the bridge. I do not know 
what the others felt or thought. 
Personally I felt like a man 
reprieved at the last moment, 
but my mind was occupied 
with the puzzle of what had 
happened. I saw it quickly. 
The flood had set us towards 
the south edge of the deepest 
water and we had touched 
the south-eastern shoals. We 
were 200 yards out of the 
channel at the least. 

We steamed back up the 
estuary, going fast on the 
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last of the flood-tide, until we 
came opposite the opening to 
the north that leads to the 
great, deep, inland waterways 
of the north Kopah Estuary. 

Then the Captain spoke. 
“Stop ’er. Put helm over 
there. Drop the hook, mister. 
Wait for mornin’. I'll go 
north about. Sound the well.” 
With that, he wiped his fore- 
head with a big red handker- 
chief and walked off to his 
cabin, leaving the palpitating 
mate to do the rest. I turned 
the ship for him while he went 
for’ard to the fo’ce’sle, taking 
the Malay sarang with him to 
get over the anchor. There 
was no water in the well; by 
a miracle the ship seemed all 
tight. 

But the ship’s people were 
as if bewildered. Everyone 
had been thoroughly scared. 
The native passengers moved 
about silently and talked in 
low tones. Even over the 
evening meal they ate their 
various forms of rice almost 
in silence. To clear the air I 
made the two Nais get out 
their accordions, which trav- 
elled with us on all our journeys 
and were well known in scores 
of jungle villages. With these 
and my piccolo, and two tins 
played with their admirable 
skill by the boat boys, we gave 
@ concert such as the Hongkai 
and the Kopah Estuary had 
probably seldOm heard. We 
played a number of Siamese 
national airs, in which Nai 
Sook was a skilled performer, 
and many English songs of 
which they had learnt a general 


conception from me, such as 
the “Lost Chord,’’ Cobb’s 
“* Mandalay ”’ and others. The 
triumph of the evening was 
when the mate was worked up 
to sing “‘ Father O’F lynn,” and 
the little chinsu responded 
with “‘ Dlink to me only wid 
dine eye.” 

The following night saw us 
anchored safely off Victoria 
Point, with the Rajah of Ren- 
ong’s big boat alongside waiting 
for us and our kit to take us 
up the river to Renong. 

The mate was at the gang- 
way, the chinsu in the alleyway, 
bidding us good-bye one by one. 
“ He’s a diffelent man,” said 
the young chinsu as I turned 
to go, nodding towards where 
the mate was standing. ‘“‘ He 
says to me, ‘The darned stuff 
is all gone: overboard this 
morning in forty fathom !’ ” 

The mate spoke no word as 
we went down the ladder; his 
politeness had left him, but 
the grip of his hand spoke for 
him. 

Three weeks later, after 
many vicissitudes, we were 
back at Renong getting ready 
to proceed up the Pakchan, 
the great fjord of the central 
peninsula, and to cross at Kra 
to the eastern coast en route 
for Bangkok. 

Nai Sook and I had come 
over during the day with the 
Rajah’s secretary, to see the 
sub-divisional officer of the 
British post at Victoria Point 
about some tin-mining figures. 
While we were discussing these 
@ message came in that a 
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steamer was approaching from 
the northward. ‘‘ Don’t know 
what she can be,” said the sub- 
commissioner, “‘as we don’t 
expect the Cornelia until next 
week.” 

However, the Cornelia it 
proved to be, and as the 8.D.O. 
would, I knew, want to go off 
to her, I offered to drop him 
on board her in the anchorage 
on our way across to Renong. 

The ship had just come to 
an anchor as we drew along- 
side. The skipper stood on the 
starboard end of the bridge 
and looked down. The first 
thing that struck me was that 
he did not smile. He half- 
saluted the 8.D.O. with his 
hand and then said in a low 
but distinct voice, “‘ The Hong- 
kat is lost. We have the sur- 
vivors. Two lifeboats.” 

We climbed quickly and 
silently up the pilot ladder— 
the gangway was not yet down. 
The first man I saw was the 
Captain of the Hongkai. He 
looked twenty years older. He 
gave me a flabby hand. That 
touch brought the reality of 
the shock home to one. I 
walked quickly to the bridge 
ladder. Here I was intercepted 
by a Malay seaman whom I 
recognised as having been the 
sarang of the Hongkai. ‘ Will 
the twan come this way.” He 
walked a few paces and opened 
@ cabin door. I looked in. 

There in the bunk lay a 
pale yellow face tied up in 
bandages, and a small hand lay 
on the coverlet. “Is it you ? ” 
said the erstwhile cheerful 
voice of our little chinsu friend. 
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I stepped in and grasped his 
hand. ‘ You have heard?” 
he asked. ‘“ No — nothing— 
only that the ship is gone.” 

“He went with her,’ he 
whispered, “‘ like a man.” 

*‘Hush,” I said, “ don’t 
worry to talk—you need to 
be quiet.” 

“No, no,” he cried out 
firmly, “I must tell you.” 
I sat down and waited. “ You 
must know.” 

After a bit he continued, 
getting stronger as he went. 

“We left Rangoon on Tues- 
day morning with about one 
hundred and twenty passengers 
—mostly Burmese for Mergui. 
It was raining heavily, with 
great wind. The pilot told us 
the weather was coming up 
very bad. They had great 
difficulty in getting the pilot 
off in the pilot-boat to the 
brig.” He stopped, and then 
went on quickly, “ She is lost 
too; we hear now the brig 
went down—all hands lost. 
We went steaming out against 
the wind—the waves were ter- 
rible. We were all shut in 
our rooms. About sunset I 
was lighting a lamp, when 
there came a terrible crash 
and a big loll (he meant roll), 
and then another one more 
bad. The ship seemed to fall 
right over, but came up again. 
I could hear a lot of wood- 
work breaking. I thought 
the bridge was washed away, 
and went out to look. Ma! 
I could not stay there, the air 
was full of water, but I could 
see the bridge was all right. I 
went up and held on by the 
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telegraph. I could see the 
Captain at one end. Mr Mate 
was at the other end. He 
stood looking out. He saw me 
and smiled, and said, ‘ Please 
go below ’—you know how he 
spoke: so kind he was. 

“ About midnight I was 
woken up: the ship had thrown 
me out of my bunk. The 
storm was much worse. I 
heard afterwards that two big 
waves broke right over her, 
and washed away the two 
boats on the poop and broke 
in the; whole of the bul- 
warks on starboard side. That 
must have opened the plates 
somewhere. Captain said we 
were then one hundred miles 
from the brig. Engine-room, 
they said, had plenty water. 
Six o’clock next morning the 
fires went out: too much 
water. The day was terrible ; 
waves seemed to come every 
way. ‘Confused sea,’ Captain 
said. That afternoon her bow 
was right down in the sea. The 
waves went down a little; the 
two lifeboats were got off safely, 
and I got the food and water 
for them. Mr Mate got the 
boats out; he helped in every 
passenger and lifted the chil- 
dren. He gave out the orders. 
All the people obeyed him. 
Then he went up on the poop, 
building big raft for the people 
that could not go in the life- 
boats. Oaptain said he would 
not leave, but everyone said 
he must go in one lifeboat as 
no one else knew where to go 
in boats. He went in Number 
One with forty-two people, 
Malays and passengers. Then 
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thirty people were in Number 
Two boat waiting for Mr Mate. 
He was on the poop working for 
the other people who could not 
go in the boats. He was doing 
everything. Many were too 
frightened; some hid in the 
fo’c’sle and some in the cabins. 
And the boats were waiting 
in the lee, but they could not 
take all. He came down off 
the poop to where I was wait- 
ing. He was so kind. He 
shook hands and said, ‘ Please 
go in the boat; go to please 
me.’ I said, ‘If you come 
too.’ He grew angry at this. 
‘Me? I don’t leave this ship 
—and these people.’ He called 
up the second boat. Mr Mann, 
@ passenger, was in charge. It 
was very dangerous for the 
boat. Then he took me by 
the arm. ‘Take this fellow,’ 
he commanded. I never heard 
him speak so. He pushed me 
as the boat came nearer on a 
wave. I jumped, and they 
caught me. So they took me 
in and tied my head, which 
was cut. When I looked back 
he stood at the fore end of 
the poop and waved to us. 
He put his hands round his 
mouth and shouted very loud, 
‘Tell our friend Ce-los-tah- 
tow-wah!’ Those were the 
very words. Mr Mann and all 
in the boat heard them, and 
Mr Mann wrote them down. 
But no one understood them. 
I tell them to you now as he 
ordered.” 

The chinsu paused. I re- 
called the mate’s vision of 
Gloucester Cathedral Tower ; 
how did it go ?!—‘‘ Strength, 
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aspiration, steadfastness and 
courage.’ Yes; he had found 
all those—his ‘ background ’ 
—on that sinking poop; he 
had seen again in the driving 
spindrift the “serene and 
lovely pinnacles pointing to 
the heights.” 

The chinsu went on with an 
effort. “I do not know much 
what happened after that. 
The sky was terrible when we 
left the ship, and she was all 
white as we looked back; she 
lay with her head down in the 
sea. The rain came in rivers, 
and we saw her no more. They 
said the rain kept the sea 
down. Four men were bailing 
all the night. Great waves 
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followed us. We went past 
Number One lifeboat very 
quick with our small sail. Mr 
Mann kept saying, ‘We will 
find help and send to save 
them.’ In a night and a day 
we reached the shelter of Green 
Island and found a small 
steamer there.” 

The little chinsu sat up. 
His voice was weak and he 
spoke very slowly. 

“We steamed out that night 
to find her. We hoped. We 
sought—up and down—about 
—how long? Hope died. There 
was no sign found And— 
that—is—all.”’ 

Then the chinsu fell back- 
ward, his tale told. 
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MODERN ATHONTANS. 


BY J. M. N. 


IV. . 


THE serpent lives in the big 
plane - tree over the stream’s 
elbow, near the Turkish well, 
about three hundred yards 
from the outskirts of the 
village. I am told that the 
python’s plane-tree is not the 
biggest, but the second biggest 
after the one next to the 
biggest. The man who can 
speak with authority on the 
subject is the man whom our 
world knows as The Five 
Brothers, because a distant 
grandfather was one of five 
brothers. The Five Brothers 
works the water- wheel, and 
throws curses at small boys 
who stone the serpent in idle 
moments. 

“He is bigger than the 
devil,” said The Five Brothers 
one morning, “ and wiser than 
aman. If the herd-boys play 
their pipes near the well, out 
he comes and listens. Before 
God, have you ever heard of 
a snake like that before? 
Happy is the tree with such 
a serpent in the roots and 
owls in the roof. He is so 
wise women fear he may lick 
the milk from their babies’ 
mouths after they have nursed 
them. He is older than the 
Tower.” 

“Oh,” I said, “and how do 
you know that?” 

“T’ve been told,” said The 


Five Brothers, “and though I 
do not expect truth from the 
mouth of a man, I know 
that is true, for there are 
several such serpents on the 
Holy Mountain. They are all 
of great age and enormous 
size. Fat, like a woman 
should be.” 

“Saints have blessed him,” 
said a woman who was wash- 
ing her clothing under the 
stooping plane-trees. “ All 
serpents are not evil.” 

I had never seen the snake 
myself, but had heard his 
size represented as anything 
from the girth of a thick man’s 
waist to the thigh of an ox. 
Then one evening I caught a 
glimpse of him, coiled on the 
old Turkish well, listening to 
a squatting herd-boy playing 
his pipes. 

I told The Five Brothers 
I had seen the snake at last, 
and that his size was by no 
means exaggerated, though I 
was inclined to think that his 
thickness was that of a man 
rather than that of an ox! 

The Five Brothers shrugged 
his shoulders and said— 

* Well, God knows his real 
size.” 

Does he not look as if St 
Paul himself had laid hands on 
him—+so fat, so beautiful——? ” 
cried the woman who had 
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washed her clothing at the 
well, 

“St Paul! Bah!” cried 
The Five Brothers, spitting 
and making the sign of the 
Cross to show he meant no 
disrespect to the saint, but 
was scornful of the woman’s 
intellect. “You and S&t 
Paul!” 

“Was not my grandfather 
named for him?” cried the 
angry woman, “and is not 
my third son, Paul, after my 
grandfather ? ” 

“Ts not the whole world 
called Paul?” jeered The Five 
Brothers ; “‘ except, indeed, the 
half which is John!” 

“You'll say next that St 
Paul never walked this way!” 
cried the woman, full of fight. 

“And did he? Were the 
monasteries here then?” de- 
manded The Five Brothers. 

“They were not,” said the 
woman, “‘ and every fool knows 
that. But every fool also 
knows that God made the 
world and the mountain at 
the same time; so the moun- 
tain was here, and if the Holy 
Mary saw the mountain, why, 
then, St Paul saw it.” 

This crushed The Five 
Brothers for a moment, but 
he recovered quickly and said— 

“ That woman thinks because 
she’s of this earth she knows 
everything. Don’t believe her.” 

“Dirt! Fathered by dirt!” 
ejaculated the Witch, who had 
brought her spinning to the 
conference and was twirling 
her thread furiously. “ That 
woman belongs to the ‘ clean’ 
people. Who were you before 
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you came here—so low the 
Turks refused to cut off your 
head! Feeder of Christian 
swine ! ” 

This pleased the woman and 
peeved The Five Brothers, 
for to belong to the ‘clean’ 
people means something in our 
world. 

The ‘clean’ people of Yer- 
risos claim to be the direct 
descendants of the people of 
old Arkanthus. They still call 
themselves the people of the 
oil, which was their ancient 
name, and they must not be 
confused with the Yerrisoses 
who comprise the other half 
of the town. They claim that 
Arkanthus was on the present 
site of Yerrisos, and that their 
forefathers were a fishing 
people a few kilometres away 
who had the special distinction 
of being singled out and cursed 
by St Paul, who told them that 
they could only cleanse them- 
selves spiritually by forbearing 
to eat the flesh of cows. As 
proof of bovine uncleanliness 
he laid this sign on them— 
that if they ate the prohibited 
flesh they would be cursed by 
an issue of blood. He then 
went into a cave and dis- 
appeared. This place is known 
as St Paul’s Hole, and it is 
said that he passed through a 
passage leading under the sea, 
under the peninsula of Longos, 
under the sea again until he 
came to the peninsula of Cas- 
sandra and reappeared in the 
midst of men. There is no 
sign of the legendary passage, 
but St Paul is supposed to 
have closed it with a porous 
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rock from which drips water 
full of petrifying content. 

The woman who argued with 
The Five Brothers had married 
out of her tribe, but she came 
under the same curse as her 
own people. Her father was 
rich in cows, and was the 
chief vendor of milk and meat 
in Yerrisos, living right well 
by dipping into the pockets 
of those who stood without 
the pale. 

“Have you ever met the 
‘clean’ person who ate cow’s 
meat and had an issue of 
blood?’ I asked the woman, 
who had paused in her fight 
with The Five Brothers. 

“ And who,” she snorted, 
“would be fool enough to 
eat?” 

“Tf your children eat, what 
happens ? ” 

* A child resembles one of 
its parents. Those like me 
come under the curse, those 
like their father may eat cow’s 
meat.” 

“Some people say Yerrisos 
was not Arkanthus at all,” I 
said. This was too much for 
everyone. They all fell upon 
me. 

“Some fools would say 
anything,” said The Five 
Brothers ; “‘ men like talking, 
but every man in Yerrisos 
knows it stands on Arkanthus, 
if he is ‘clean ’ or not.” 

“We should know,” said 
the woman, “we have never 
moved from there. And you 
have seen St Paul’s Hole, can 
you doubt that ? ” 

I was completely routed. 


VOL. CCXXXV.—NO. MCCCCXXIV, 


Old man Apostolos was 
dying. His years were many 
and his teeth were few, but 
he longed for a bite of chicken. 
His daughter-in-law, whom he 
hated, made him a tiny cup of 
Turkish coffee, and this stood 
on the floor beside his mattress, 
and the smell rose to intrigue 
his nostrils. He watched her 
tear a length of new calico 
into bandages and shroud. She 
was a hard woman and expected 
him to die quickly. 

“Cut off the head of the 
cock that gets into the garden,” 
he said suddenly, in a thin 
flat voice ; ‘‘ I could eat that.” 

“Old man,” shouted his 
daughter-in-law, bending over 
his best ear, “drink up your 
coffee. That'll put heart into 
you. Unhappy one, God has 
kissed you!” By this she 
meant that he must be de- 
lirious. Then she saw the 
hatred in his eyes, and drew 
away frightened. Old man 
Apostolos knew she was 
frightened, so he threatened 
her a8 he had never dared to 
do when he worked early and 
late for her in the vineyard. 

He said— 

“Since the day the midwife 
brought me into the world I 
have lacked food. I have 
worked hard; and first my 
father took my bread, and then 
my children, and later my 
grown sons.” 

“Now, now,” cried his 
daughter-in-law, “‘ what does 
an old man want with bread ? ”’ 

‘“* Work, work, and no bread,” 
quavered the dying man, 
“that’s not good for anyone ; 
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but I will get even with you, 
and unless you give me that 
cock I will come back, no 
matter how deep you bury 
me. My hate will drag my 
bones from the grave.” With 
that he died, and the coffee 
stood untasted beside him. But 
the daughter-in-law was filled 
with terror. She leapt up and 
shut the window in case the 
cat jumped over the corpse, 
for that would be a sign that 
the man had turned vampire ; 
but before she had had time 
to close his eyes a bluebottle 
boomed against the window 
and the cat did jump over the 
corpse, and clawed at the blue- 
bottle and ate it. The heart 
of the woman stood still then 
with fear. 

When the old man was 
buried, the woman slipped back 
to the cemetery before the sun 
fell and drove a stout stake 
into the grave to prevent him 
from rising, and in the morning 
our world saw the stake and 
knew that she went in terror 
of her life in case it was knocked 
down and he rose to carry out 
his threat, for vampires are 
backed by personal hatred and 
are much worse than devils. 

A few weeks later an excel- 
lent example of a vampire 
occurred in the village. A man 
died, and soon afterwards his 
young widow gave birth to 
twins, and one was a monster 
and born dead. I came upon 
a shocked coterie of old women 
squatting outside the house in 
which the event had taken 
place, just as the Witch an- 
nounced, in a far-reaching 
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whisper, that the monster was 
actually born without bones. 

“Did you hear,” murmured 
the Church Widow, “the man 
has taken the bones of his 
child into the grave with him ?” 

** Nonsense,” I said, “it is 
not possible ! ” 

“It happens in our country. 
That child’s bones will be 
found in the father’s srave— 
and he will take the other 
one; yes, and the elder sister, 
and the mother. They will 
swell and die.” All the old 
women nodded their heads. 

“One child looks very like 
another,” said the Witch, “so 
all the children in the village 
are in danger. Unhappy the 
woman who is foolish enough 
to open her window at night.” 

I felt inclined to suggest 
that he might know the road 
to his own house, but decided 
it wiser to remain silent. 

“* His heart was black,”’ cried 
an old woman known as the 
Running Grandmother,from the 
pace she travelled with news. 
* Only last St John’s Day— 
when they cut his head—he 
drank red wine in the café. 
I saw him.” 

“Blood of the Baptist,” 
groaned the other women, 
“ what a fool!” 

“Fevers,” said the Church 
Widow grimly ; “red wine on 
John’s Day brings fevers, and 
the man died of fever.” 

The Witch ticked off a list 
of prohibited food for that day 
on her fingers— 

“Black figs, grapes, meat, 
eggs. The wise content them- 
selves with bread and water 
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on that day. Those who love 
troubles load their stomachs 
with them !” 

The grandmother of the 
monster thrust her head out 
of the door and cried— 

“Run for the priest. <A 
blessing must be said here ! ” 

“Happy are those who 
read,” said the Witch, opening 
the way to more intimate 
conversation by tweaking the 
newspaper under my arm. 
“The mother is ill, and a 
wet-nurse is necessary for the 
living child. Who will take 
it?” 

“Come,” I said, “ surely the 
priest does not hold with this 
vampire rubbish ? ” 

“ And what does he know ? 
A monk! And a man before 
he was @ monk! He knows 
nothing.” 

“Well, youre a wise 
woman.” 

“T’ve seen things. Does a 
wolf kiss sheep? That man 
will get them all, and he is 
likely to attack the woman 
who nurses the baby. I have 
said you will pay for the wet- 
nurse.” 

“I! Why should I? ” 

“ Because stranger’s money 
brings luck. If you pay, a 
woman will take it.” 

“The mother’s money is as 
good as mine.” 

“ Stranger’s money is best,” 
declared the Witch. “ Besides, 
who will believe the mother 
will pay? Not one!” 

“Before God, she has no 
money!” cried the monster’s 
grandmother. 

“Who has?” chorused the 


old women. ‘“‘ Bah, pay! It 
won’t be for long!” | 

The Church Widow said 
ominously— 

“It will be for as long as 
the Virgin wills.” I felt the 
odds were against me then. 

“I will pay, but not 
willingly.” 

The gesture of the Witch 
was superb— 

** But all the world pays with 
sorrow.” 

That was some weeks ago, 
and the baby still flourishes 
under the _ protection of 
stranger’s money, but the vam- 
pire is very much abroad. The 
elder child, a girl of four years, 
swelled up suddenly and died 
as predicted, and the mother 
has become too weak to leave 
her bed. 

“We will see,” says the 
Witch, nodding her head. 

The time of the year came 
round for gathering the 
bones of the dead, and one 
day my afternoon siesta was 
rudely broken by the vision 
of a respectable-looking widow 
emptying the contents of my 
wood box on the floor and 
stealthily preparing for flight 
with it. 

“Woman!” I cried, strug- 
gling to life. “Woman! That 
is my box!” 

“‘ It’s for my husband,” said 
the woman, who was not from 
our world. 

“Put back the wood,” I 
said firmly. 

** The unfortunate, the tongue 
is difficult!” screamed the 
Cobbler’s deaf old mother, 
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who was with the woman. 
“You don’t understand; she 
wants it for her husband’s 
bones! He was buried in this 
village. It’s his third year.” 

“Why not come equipped 
for such a ceremony?” I 
suggested. 

“Why trouble; God is bigger 
than we are, and here is the 
box.” 

I consoled myself for the 
loss of the box by the reflection 
that I might seek far to find 
another place where such things 
could happen. 

This little episode reminded 
me that Michiel, the village 
grocer, had neglected the bones 
of his second wife for ten years, 
until we began to look askance 
at the plump figure of his third 
wife. When the monk, who 
acted as priest, arrived, he 
proved himself a man of action, 
and promptly tackled the prob- 
lem of our too-long-buried dead, 
with the result that we found 
ourselves trampling on one 
another’s heels round the grave 
of Michiel’s second wife. 

A sudden thought struck me 
as I watched the ceremony. 
The village lacked the usual 
bone-house. I spoke into the 
ear of the monk as he watched 
the proceedings. 

“Where are those bones 
going ?” 

“Into the Tower,” answered 
the monk. 

My fighting blood overcame 
all romantic considerations. I 
reminded him that it was my 
house and that my permission 
should have been asked. I 
said that I knew that the skull 
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and bones of a monk adorned 
a tiny alcove in my top bal- 
cony, I knew there were ghosts, 
but those were the ghosts of 
the past, and I considered that 
the bones and ghosts of the 
hundred families who occupied 
the village would overdo a good 
thing. My views distressed 
the monk. 

The Five 
claimed— 

** God knows no one expected 
that the owner of such a big 
house would refuse room for 
the bones of the poor dead. 
They don’t eat bread.” 

I was grimly silent, and the 
monk accepted defeat. He 
moved away and whispered to 
Michiel. 

The sound of pick-axe on 
wood caused the crowd to surge 
round the grave. The small 
son of the dead woman was 
pushed forward with basket 
and clean cloth to receive the 
bones. In breathless silence 
the lid of the coffin was prized 
open. This moment was the 
supreme test of the woman’s 
character. <A sigh of relief 
went up, for only the bones 
and grave-cloths remained ; 
had it been otherwise, the 
grave would have been filled in 
and she would have been buried 
for ever with the blackest mark 
against her. 

“A good woman! Mother 
of God, what a housekeeper 
she was!” 

“Her money went into her 
pocket, not into her stomach ! ” 
For so we judge good and evil 
in our world. 

Michiel, on the side of the 
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grave, rubbed the mould off 
the bones, washed them in 
wine and water poured over 
them by a woman relative, 
mused aloud as he rubbed. 

“Look at this leg!” The 
bone in question had been 
broken and was badly mended. 
“Look how the break shows, 
after all these years! Do 
you remember she fell and 
broke it when the Bishop 
visited us the year the olives 
had the big sickness? She 
rushed forward to kiss his 
hand, and tripped and fell! 
The Bishop said it hurt his 
visit |” 

“What a woman ! ”’ breathed 
the world. 

I had had enough, and so I 
wandered away through the 
pleasant olive groves. 


With the autumn, biblical 
times return to our world, for 
it is then that men trample 
the grapes for wine and women 
grind the corn, Day and night 
can be heard the dull roar of 
millstone rolling on millstone. 
The corn is fed a little at a 
time through a hole in the top 
stone, and the stone is turned 
with a stout stick thrust into 
a hole. The bottom stone lies 
between the bare feet of the 
grinder and is gripped in posi- 
tion. Astrong-toothed, strong- 
stomached race is the result. 

The Cobbler trod the grapes, 
going round all day in a barrel 
taller than his waist, with his 
trousers rolled to his knees. 
He was surly when I greeted 
him, but his manner changed 
with a proffered cigarette, and 
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he seated himself to smoke it 
on the side of the barrel, feet 
deep in pulp. 

“Good wine 
suggested. 

“Who knows? Until the 
wine is drunk I do not count 
onit. A glance from a bad eye 
might turn it to vinegar. Bad 
little times, bad little times !”’ 

Fortune had made a sus- 
picious man of the Cobbler, and 
he did not mean to give his 
hopes away to a passer-by who 
might bring him bad luck. 
His vast old mother sorted 
grapes with thick capable 
fingers. His wife displayed a 
hank of hair shorn from her 
own head in the opening in her 
blouse, for she was weaning her 
youngest child according to 
the custom of her group. The 
hair was supposed to frighten 
the child away when he groped 
for nourishment. This child 
howled by himself in @ corner 
of the garden, and the sole of 
his bare foot displayed a loop 
of scarlet thread stitched into 
it by his grandmother as a 
potent charm against fever, 
from which he suffered. 

“Your sister is taking a 
son-in-law,” I said, trying a 
more cheerful vein. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“A widow, what can she 
do? She has no horse.” 

“She has bread, she works 
in my kitchen, and the girl is 
young—fourteen, isn’t she ? ” 

“Has my sister a horse? 
She has ten olive-trees and no 
horse; she must take a son- 
in-law.” 

“Yes, yes!” sereamed his 
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old mother, who, being deaf, 
thought the whole world like- 
wise. “ Her poor back! How 
could she carry her olives ? 
No horse, not even a quarter 
share of a donkey ! ” 

“I shall make my grapes 
into syrup this year,’ said the 
Church Widow, drawing near 
in order to take part in the con- 
versation. “ Everyone makes 
wine, so there should be a good 
sale for syrup. Bah! the girl 
will learn to take the man 
God sends her—all girls cry 
at first.” 

“Seems to be lack of a 
horse———” I began, but the 
Widow talked me down. 

“Tf the Virgin wanted the 
woman to have a horse, she 
would have been sent a horse 
and not a son-in-law. Did you 
know that he who carries maps 
is in the Tower?” At this 
everyone laughed, for the monk 
in question was slightly out 
of the run of ordinary monks, 
and quite beyond the com- 
prehension of the village, as he 
was @ man with a mission in 
life. The mission was to re- 
store Byzantine time to the 
world, for in his opinion man 
had, as it were, got out of 
step with the moon, and there- 
fore nothing could go right. 
To achieve his end he had com- 
piled a map of the moon’s 
phases at Easter, from the death 
of Christ until 4933, and he 
had written an enormous tome 
of words proving his point, in 
beautiful scholarly writing. He 
laboured on the book for seven 
years, and with wonderful faith 
he now sought someone to 
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carry on the torch, for he wag 
an old man. 

We sat together on my high 
baleony discussing this point 
far into the night, until the 
sound of donkeys’ hooves in 
the square below us brought 
our musings to an end. The 
donkeys were another sign of 
autumn; for they meant that 
the men of the village were 
moving the mud and rush bee- 
hives to the sweep of heather 
that coloured the slopes of 
Athos. This activity could 
only take place at night, for 
the sun was still too hot in 
the daytime. The moon was 
at the full, putting to shame 
the fishing lamps, and throwing 
into incredible dimness the fires 
blazing in the forest clearings. 
Black and white water moved 
below me as far as Longos. My 
balcony is held aloft by half- 
trees driven into the stone 
walls. The skull and bones of 
some long dead monk are in a 
small alcove. I have seen 
callers tiptoe cautiously to look 
at them, across the old, grey, 
worm-eaten flooring, loose be- 
cause the ancient handwrought 
nails have worn their holes too 
big. 

The slopes of the hills were 
astir. Boy and jackal howled 
each other down, for the village 
boys spent their nights watching 
the little isolated vineyards of 
their fathers. Higher still, at 
the first Russian monastery, 
the sharp-eyed could make out 
the dim figures of the monks 
who guarded their grapes from 
wild pigs. Gowns were kilted 
to the knee to allow free move- 
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ment; huge arms beat gong 
and samantron; bells rang; 
fires blazed; torches flared ; 
but the wily swine took their 
toll of the harvest until devils 
were suspected as herdsmen. 

The monk beside me stared 
at the world below. The moon- 
lit roofs looked innocent 
enough, and here and there an 
ikon lamp looked through a 
curtained window. A strange 
thing happened then. At the 
farthest end of the village rose 
the sound of chanting. It 
stopped and began at another 
point until the entire village 
had been circled, and there 
came into the square below 
us an old white-haired monk 
and two youths. They faced 
the Holy Mountain and their 
voices rose again, enjoining 
those who lived in the village 
to refrain from lying and steal- 
ing, for both were sins. They 
finished and passed along the 
pilgrims’ road, following the 
line of honey-laden donkeys, 
the huge figure of the old 
monk leading. 

“ The village boys have been 
stealing fruit from the Russian 
monasteries ; this must be their 
answer,” I said. 

My visitor, who was a Greek 
monk, sighed. 

“Only Russians sing like 
that,” he said; “they make 
good saints, but very bad 
Sinners. They will never change 
men’s hearts by singing. Beat- 
ing, not singing, it should be. 
There should be a Whipping 
Virgin here.” 

“Ah,” said I, “there’s a 
woman in this village who says 
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she was cured of devils by a 
Whipping Virgin in Asia Minor ; 
the same Virgin threw her into 
the sea after beating her.” 

His eyes kindled; we had 
struck the right note. 

“There are very few such 
Virgins in the world, and none 
in Athos. They are wonder- 
ful. Strong, good ikons. Big 
powerful Virgins, for they must 
strike hard.” 

“ Always the Virgin ? ” 

“The same thing. Saint 
Sophia is one. The priest holds 
her on his knee. Two men hold 
a big Bible before his eyes, 
and he reads, reads, reads, 
driving the words into the 
souls of the world listening. 
People sweat and cry out with 
fright. Those with devils roll 
on the ground, and in the end 
run to her shrieking, and she 
strikes them. I’ve seen a man 
thrown down three or four times 
before she stops striking.” 

** Does she ever strike people 
without devils?” 

“She only gathers up the 
sins there are, big and little. 
There is one in Asia Minor 
still, and there was one in 
Russia which used to travel, 
but where is she now? But 
she will come to Athos, I am 
sure, as the Lady of the Gate 
came to Iveron.” 

The miraculous ikon of the 
monastery of Iveron is hung 
with golden legs and silver 
eyes in token of the cures she 
has made. Her appearance 
on the Holy Mountain is attri- 
buted to the days of Theo- 
philos. In a black moment 
in the history of the Church 
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she was thrown into the fire and 
rescued by a faithful widow, 
who ran with her to the sea 
and threw her in, knowing she 
would find her own way to 
safety. A monk leaning out 
of a high window in the monas- 
tery of Iveron saw a brilliant 
light on the sea. It was too 
white and wonderful to be a 
fisherman’s light. He con- 
templated this mystery, and 
when it appeared on the second 
night he took a boat and 
went to investigate. Resting 
upright on top of the waves 
was the ikon of the Virgin. He 
took her and put her in the 
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Church in a place of great 
honour. But the Church did 
not suit her simple tastes, so 
she moved to the door and 
stood looking out. She was 
replaced in the Church, but 
again moved herself to the door, 
and so the monks built her a 
Chapel, where she stays to this 
day working cures. 

This was the ikon my guest 
spoke of as he leaned with me 
over the rail of my high balcony 
and wished that a Whipping 
Ikon would come to Athos in 
the same way, in order to 
deliver the people of Pyrgos 
from sin. 
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THE AMAZING STORY OF GEORGE 
PSALMANASAR. 


BY A. L. MAYCOCK, 


ONE hundred and fifty years 
ago Marylebone and Islington 
were outlying villages, separ- 
ated from London by a con- 
siderable expanse of open 
country. Tottenham Court 
Road, with fields on either 
side, was quite rural; there 
were farm buildings near the 
present site of University Col- 
lege, and Montague House stood 
where now stands the British 
Museum. A little farther east, 
lying back to the north of 
Bloomsbury Square, was the 
great mansion of the Duke 
of Bedford, its estates and 
gardens extending over the 
ground that is today Russell 
Square. It is curious to note 
that, when the New Road 
(now the Marylebone, Euston 
and Pentonville Roads) was 
opened in 1756, his Grace 
complained loudly that the 
noise and dust of the traffic 
upon it would do much to 
spoil the pleasures and the 
secluded amenities of his 
gardens. 

Eastward again, amongst the 
fields, stood the newly erected 
Foundling Hospital. Beyond 
Gray’s Inn Road the country 
stretched away towards Sad- 
lers’ Wells and the pretty 
village of Islington, perched 
upon its hill, In 1760 the 
New Road was extended by 
the opening of City Road, 
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running from the Angel Tavern 
across Conduit Fields and Fins- 
bury Fields to the corner of 
Old Street, thus completing a 
sort of North Circular. Road 
from Paddington to the City. 
To live anywhere north of 
Old Street, therefore, was to 
live on the extreme outskirts 
of London, within a very few 
minutes’ walk of open country. 
This particular district was not 
a select one; the streets were 
nalrow, the dwellings for the 
most part poor and mean. 
There were a good many apart- 
ment houses—in Ironmonger 
Row, for instance, which ran 
north from Old Street and 
joined up at the far end 
with City Road. And in 
some humble lodgings in Iron- 
monger Row there died on 
4th May 1763 an old man, 
more than eighty years of age, 
who was one of the most 
remarkable characters in eigh- 
teenth century England. He 
had lived in these rooms 
quietly and obscurely for quite 
alongtime He is today almost 
entirely forgotten. His wonder- 
ful autobiography, which ap- 
peared a few months after 
his death, has never been 
reprinted since its first publi- 
cation. It is one of the 
half dozen outstanding things 
of its kind in the English 


language. 
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Turn up your Boswell and 
look in the index for the name 
of George Psalmanasar. You 
will find, I think, three refer- 
ences. In one of them Johnson 
declares that Psalmanasar was 
the only man whom he had 
ever set himself the definite 
purpose of meeting. On an- 
other occasion he refers to the 
little club in Old Street where 
he and Psalmanasar and one 
or two others used to fore- 
gather. And once, when speak- 
ing of his friend, he said that 
“he should as soon think of 
contradicting a Bishop.” In 
fact it is evident that the Doctor 
entertained towards Psalma- 
nasar feelings that bordered 
on veneration. He once de- 
scribed him as the best man 
he had ever known; and he 
told Mrs Piozzi that— 

“George Psalmanasar’s piety, 
penitence and virtue exceeded 
almost what we read as wonder- 
ful even in the lives of the 
saints.” 

To be esteemed the bes 
man whom Dr Johnson ever 
knew is in itself a sufficient 
title to immortality ; and we 
can be sure that many others 
were affected by the wonder- 
ful goodness of this obscure 
old man. Sir John Hawkins 
tells us that scarcely anyone, 
even children, would pass him 
in the street without making 
some sign of respect. His 
friends, doubtless, knew him 
for what he had become—a 
hard-worked man of letters 
who had been engaged for 
many years on the writing of 
a gigantic ‘ Universal History,’ 
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a very fine Hebrew scholar, 
the author of an admirable 
‘History of Printing,’ a col- 
laborator in a huge survey of 
world geography which had 
been published in the 1740’s, 
a regular smoker of opium, a 
fascinating companion and a 
man of deeply religious life. 
But it is probable that they 
knew little of his early life 
and those amazing adventures 
of his upon the continent of 
Europe. They would all have 
known how he had come to 
England as a young man in 
the early twenties and had 
proceeded to perpetrate one 
of the most elaborate and in- 
genious frauds ever recorded 
in literary history; though 
few of them were old enough 
to remember the details of 
that great deception. They 
would have heard him speak 
with horror and remorse of 
this astonishing exploit. They 
knew that a great change of 
heart had come to him, and 
that, in penitence and sorrow 
for what he had done, he had 
put aside all thought of worldly 
advancement and had deliber- 
ately embraced a life of literary 
drudgery. They knew all this 
in outline. But it was not 
until after his death that they 
could read in his autobiog- 
raphy a connected account of 
George Psalmanasar’s extra- 
ordinary career. 

We know that Psalmanasar 
was a name that he assumed 
quite early in his life. His 
real name he never revealed, 
and he would sometimes 
say sorrowfully that he 
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deserved no other name than 
that of ‘The Impostor.’ He 
was born about the year 1690, 
somewhere in the South of 
France in the Languedoc coun- 
try. His parents were quite 
humble folk, pious Catholics ; 
and the boy received his early 
education at a local school 
conducted by the Franciscans, 
and later at a Jesuit college 
in the neighbouring town. 
There seems no doubt that he 
was an exceedingly apt pupil. 
Soon he was attending a course 
of study in philosophy given 
by a Dominican friar; and 
so promising were his per- 
formances that it was decided 
to send him on to the uni- 
versity. Already we can see 
traces of those intellectual and 
imaginative gifts that he was 
to display so astonishingly in 
later years. He had by now 
taken the measure of his in- 
structors; they were well- 
meaning, earnest teachers, but 
they merely repeated the set 
phrases of Aristotle and St 
Thomas, and quite evidently 
had no real grasp of the 
principles of scholastic phil- 
osophy. 

“I could easily see,” he 
remarks, “‘ what dunces both 
my old Franciscan master and 
this Dominican rector were, 
though they passed for able 
men.” 

From the university lectures 
also he found it impossible 
to derive any benefit. The 
courses seem to have been 
alranged on a most absurd 
system. The lectures in 
theology, for example, ex- 
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tended over two years, but 
everybody had to attend the 
same course, and consequently 
there were some students who 
had been present at the begin- 
ning of the series, some who 
had started attendance after 
one term, some after two terms, 
and so on. You simply sat 
at the feet of the lecturer for 
two years, and then pieced 
your notes together as best 
you could. 

It was not long before our 
young friend had given up 
attending any lectures at all. 
We must remember, of course, 
that boys in those days went 
to the university much younger 
than they do now; he was 
at this time not more than 
fifteen. For a time he found 
pleasure in the novelty of 
town life, in idle amusement 
and the society of his many 
student friends. But he had 
much too adventurous and rest- 
less a disposition to allow him- 
self to stagnate for long; and 
there was always in him a 
certain seriousness of purpose 
which kept him from falling 
into the more obvious worldly 
vices. Consequently, when the 
chance came of going to Avig- 
non a8 a private tutor, he 
readily accepted the post. His 
charge was a lazy, overgrown 
boy who refused to learn any- 
thing, and the two of them 
spent more time playing to- 
gether on the flute and violin 
than at their books. It was 
indeed. a fairly profitless occu- 
pation ; but when it came to 
an end, it led to a similar post 
involving the tuition of two 
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younger boys. The father was 
apparently ‘a person who 
cared for nothing but his 
bottle ” ; and the mother, after 
several unsuccessful attempts 
to seduce the young tutor, 
decided to dispense with his 
services and engage someone 
more accommodating. 

So George Psalmanasar—he 
had not yet adopted this 
name, but we can give him 
no other designation—found 
himself with nothing to do, 
with only a few pence in his 
pocket and with a great number 
of miles lying between himself 
and his home. He decided 
that there was nothing for it 
but to take to the road; and 
in order to facilitate his transit 
and to render more plausible 
those requests for charity that 
he would be forced to make, 
he determined to give himself 
out as an Irish student of 
theology on pilgrimage to 
Rome. In a wayside church 
he found exactly what he 
needed—a staff and cloak of 
the kind ordinarily carried by 
pilgrims; and, in view of his 
obvious necessity, he did not 
hesitate to remove them. 
Then, with an air of ‘ sancti- 
fied gravity’ proper to his 
réle, he strode forth. 

And now, for a year or 
more, he becomes a vagabond 
over the face of Western 
Europe. He was often half 
starved; he suffered every 
privation of cold and expvusure. 
He walked right across France, 
through Germany, Brabant and 
Flanders. He tried to join the 
Datch Army, but the officer 
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to whom he applied told him 
he was neither old enough 
nor tough enough for military 
service. He became a waiter 
in a billiard saloon in Cologne ; 
the place went bankrupt, and 
he took the road again. Dur- 
ing these years all this part of 
Europe was suffering from the 
disastrous effects of the war 
recently concluded by the 


Treaty of Ryswick. Local 
industries were everywhere 
stagnating; public buildings 


were in lamentable neglect ; 
poverty was widespread. It 
was no uncommon thing to 
pass upon the road the dead 
body of a man with a rope 
round his neck and fastened 
to a post in the ground. 
These were the corpses of 
desperate ruffians — soldiers, 
sailors and galley slaves re- 
cently disbanded after the 
Treaty — who infested the 
roads in armed bands, preying 
upon the traveller and plunder- 
ing towns and villages. They 
were hunted down mercilessly, 
and after they had been hanged 
in the town their bodies were 
exposed upon the highways in 
this manner as a warning to 
others. Often you would come 
across little wooden crosses 
with inscriptions asking prayers 
for the soul of So-and-so, ‘“‘ who 
was found murdered on this 
spot.” Such were some of the 
terrible sights that met the 
eyes of this boy of sixteen in 
his extraordinary journeyings. 

For some little time now he 
had given up his pose of being 
an Irish pilgrim, and his active 
mind had fastened upon the 
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idea of a much more elaborate 
deception. From the Jesuit 
preceptors of his youth he had 
heard something about the 
countries of the Far East and 
the missionary enterprises 
carried out by the Society in 
China and Japan. He had 
only some quite general scraps 
of information to work upon, 
but his marvellous powers of 
imagination were soon supply- 
ing the defects of accurate 
knowledge, and he was en- 
couraged by the certainty that 
the ordinary European knew 
nothing whatever of these 
countries. He would announce 
himself as a Japanese convert 
to Christianity, brought to 
Europe by the Jesuit fathers 
and now determined to settle 
in the West. The scheme 
rapidly fructified in his mind. 
He set about inventing an 
alphabet ; he went on to draw 
up @ vocabulary and was soon 
busy upon grammar, laws of 
syntax and so forth. Thence 
he began to concern himself 
with the manners and customs 
of his imaginary Japan. He 
worked out a division of the 
year into twenty months; he 
elaborated a religion and pre- 
pared himself to discourse upon 
forms of government, laws of 
marriage, trades and industries. 
He invented a coinage and 
tables of weights and measures. 
And before long he felt suffi- 
ciently sure of his ground to 
take up his new rdéle in its 
completeness. From the first 
he was amazed by its success. 
Only one modification did he 
find expedient; he soon de- 
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cided to leave out the story 
of his conversion and to pose 
rather as the angry victim of 
importunate Jesuit zeal, dis- 
gusted by the propagandist 
methods of the fathers, per- 
fectly happy in his. native 
faith, yet interested, like any 
intelligent foreigner, in the 
religious beliefs of Europe. 

A second attempt to enlist 
for military service was more 
successful. We next find him 
engaged in the service of the 
Duke of Mecklenberg, a private 
in a mercenary regiment in 
Dutch pay then garrisoned at 
Cologne. The circumstances 
of military life gave him ample 
opportunity to perfect the part 
that he was now playing. 


**T made me a little book,” he 
says, “‘with figures of the sun, 
moon and stars and such other 
imagery as my frenzy suggested to 
me, and filled the rest with a kind 
of gibberish of prose and verse, 
written in my invented character, 
which I muttered or chanted as 
often as the humour took me.” 


His messmates were a foul- 
mouthed, profligate crowd, 
many of them deserters from 
other regiments. But young 
Psalmanasar, adopting a pose 
of oriental detachment from 
their coarse pleasures, kept 
himself very much to himself 
and probably earned a sort of 
humorous respect for doing so. 
It was after some two years of 
service that his regiment was 
moved to Sluys, where the 
garrison included a Scottish 
battalion (also in Dutch pay) 
under the command of @ certain 
Brigadier Lauder. Not long 
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after his arrival he was invited 
to dine with the Brigadier and 
a few friends ; and amongst the 
company was the Scottish chap- 
lain, a clergyman called Innes. 

Hitherto Psalmanasar’s de- 
ception, however foolish and 
reprehensible, had been no more 
than a clever piece of play- 
acting. It was soon to assume 
the proportions of an elaborate 
imposture, to lead its per- 
petrator to nation-wide fame 
and to provide England with 
the literary sensation of the 
century. For this remarkable 
development the prime moral 
responsibility rests, not upon 
Psalmanasar himself, but upon 
Innes, who was a rascal of the 
first order. 

He set himself to cultivate 
the young soldier, expressing 
great interest in his story and 
in his accounts of the Island of 
Formosa, where Psalmanasar 
professed to have been born 
and brought up. He then put 
his cards upon the table. If 
Psalmanasar could see his way 
to accepting Christianity and to 
being baptised into the English 
Church, Innes would introduce 
him to Compton, Bishop of 
London ; and he could promise 
that a career of real usefulness 
and distinction would await 
his young friend in England. 
He urged Psalmanasar to think 
it over quietly. And then one 
day, as it were quite casually, 
he asked him to translate a 
short passage of Cicero into the 
Formosan language. The ver- 
sion was quickly produced. A 
few hours later Innes, affecting 
to have lost the transcript, 
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asked for another copy. The 
trap was cleverly contrived. 
When the second version was 
produced, it was hopelessly 
different from the first, and, as 
Innes compared the two, he 
must have realised clearly that 
he was dealing with an im- 
postor. His only comment was 
that Psalmanasar had better 
be more careful in future. 

It is a measure of his dupli- 
city that, with this full know- 
ledge in his hands, he con- 
tinued to press the young 
man towards conversion by 
every means in his power. He 
had already written to the 
Bishop of London, a kindly, 
unsuspicious person; and the 
Bishop’s reply, when it came, 
contained expressions of great 
interest in this potential convert 
from the Far East, praised 
Innes for his apostolic zeal 
and outlined a proposal for 
sending Psalmanasar to the 
University of Oxford to teach 
the Formosan language to 
future missionaries. And then 
finally Psalmanasar yielded to 
the chaplain’s persuasions. He 
submitted, with interior feelings 
of real horror, to the ceremony 
of Baptism—of course he had 
been baptised as a child years 
before—and a few weeks later, 
with his demobilisation papers 
in his pocket, he was on the 
way to England with Innes, 
travelling via Rotterdam and 
Harwich. 

From the moment of his 
arrival in London his extra- 
ordinary story riveted public 
attention. Compton received 
him with welcoming affection 
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and asked him to produce a 
translation of the Catechism 
into Formosan. When it was 
finished, the Bishop examined 
it carefully and asked others 
to do so; the thing was done 
flawlessly and all were com- 
pletely satisfied. In the mean- 
time the young man was being 
taken up by all the fashionable 
and cultured people in London. 


“Ere I had been in London 
three months I had been so cried 
up for a prodigy that they were 
all exceedingly desirous of seeing 
and conversing with me; and not 
only the domestic, but even the 
foreign papers had helped to blaze 
forth many things in my praise 
for which there was not any 
foundation. ... So that I found 
I needed not be very solicitous 
to blow my own trumpet as the 
papers did it beyond my expecta- 
tion for me.” 


So Fleet Street howled and 
bawled as it does today; and 
a clamour arose, demanding 
that Psalmanasar should set 
down his story in writing. 
Once the idea had been mooted, 
publishers started to tumble 
over one another in their 
anxiety to secure the contract. 
Psalmanasar agreed to take 
the work in hand, and im- 
mediately advance orders 
poured in upon the book- 
sellers. Innes was in the back- 
ground urging his protégé on 
to swift completion of the 
manuscript. Early in 1704 
there appeared upon the 
market— 


“An Historical and Geogra- 
phical Description of Formosa, an 
Island subject to the Emperor of 
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Japan, Giving an account of the 
Religion, Customs, Manners, &c., 
of the inhabitants. Together with 
a relation of what happened to the 
Author in his Travels; particu- 
larly his conferences with the 
Jesuits and others in several parts 
of Europe. ... By George Psal- 
manasar, a native of the said 
Island, now in London.” 


This extraordinary book, per- 
haps the most celebrated lit- 
erary forgery in the English 
language, had been written in 
just under two months, 

Apart from a certain sub- 
stratum of historical fact, it 
is a work of pure imagination 
from start to finish. The first 
hundred pages are devoted to 
@ description of the author’s 
travels and of his dealings with 
the Jesuit Fathers, and to a 
summary of the reasons for 
his conversion. The remaining 
three hundred pages are given 
to the Island of Formosa, A 
frontispiece shows the For- 
mosa. alphabet; there are a 
number of cuts illustrating the 
public buildings, costumes, re- 
ligious ceremonies and what- 
not in the island—buildings 
that never existed, costumes 
that nobody had ever worn, 
ceremonies that only existed 
in the author’s fancy. Near 
the end of the book interlinear 
versions in English and For- 
mosan are given of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Commandments. There 
are a couple of pictures of 
Formosan ships, an elaborate 
representation of a Formosan 
funeral procession (led by the 
fattest elephant you ever saw), 
and an illustration showing the 
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various coins in use among the 
people. 

_ The book is written through- 
out in a tone of cool detach- 
ment that readily carries 
conviction; and it is easy to 
understand that thousands of 
its readers were completely 
taken in. The wealth of detail, 
the absence of sensationalist 
exaggeration, the skilful inter- 
mixture of accurate fact in 
the parts dealing with the 
early Christian missions —it 
seems monstrous to suppose 
that the author could have 
invented it all. Reading the 
book now, in the full know- 
ledge of its character, we must 
admit that the hoax is very 
nearly flawless. It was surely 
a bad lapse to have made 
classical Greek one of the sub- 
jects of instruction in the Uni- 
versity of Formosa. Indeed, 
it was this statement which 
cost Psalmanasar the patronage 
of the Earl of Pembroke; for 
that nobleman, upon reading 
it, promptly pronounced its 
author an impostor and re- 
fused to have anything more 
to do with him. Again, in 
describing the bloodthirsty re- 
ligious rites of the Formosans, 
it is asserted that on the first 
day of each year eighteen 
thousand children under nine 
years of age are killed, their 
hearts being then torn out to 
be sacrificed upon the altars. 
There is nothing intrinsically 
incredible in this genial cere- 
mony; but it is clear that the 
figure given is absurdly large 
and that the regular perform- 
ance of the sacrifice would 
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soon have depopulated the 
island. Perhaps, too, some of 
the punishments inflicted upon 
malefactors are a little too 
fussily brutal. Anyone who 
strikes a priest has his arms 
cut off and is then buried 
alive. The slanderer had his 
tongue bored through with a 
hot iron. He who strikes the 
King or a Minister is hung up 
by the feet, “having four 
dogs fastened to his Body to 
tear it to pieces.” 

Anyhow, the sensation caused 
by the book’s publication was 
tremendous, and a second 
edition was called for in a few 
weeks. It is true that not 
everybody thought it genuine ; 
but its critics seem to have 
made themselves quite ridicu- 
lous by the wild and mutually 
contradictory theories they put 
forward about Psalmanasar’s 
real origin and motives. Some 
said he was a Dutchman ; cer- 
tain Catholics thought that he 
must have been bribed by the 
Protestants; the Protestants 
—or some of them—even de- 
clared that he was a Jesuit 
in disguise. These and other 
wild suppositions simply had 
the effect of cancelling one 
another out, whilst on the 
other side a substantial weight 
of evidence could be adduced 
in Psalmanasar’s favour. He 
lived on raw meat and un- 
cooked vegetables. He wrote 
and spoke an outlandish lan- 
guage, unlike anything that 
his hearers had ever come 
across. He had shown remark- 
able discernment in becoming 
a member of the Church of 
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England, and in having resisted 
the blandishments of the 
naughty, subtle Jesuits. His 
complexion was assuredly much 
fairer than one would have 
expected in an Oriental; but, 
as he himself readily explained, 
those who lived in cool under- 
ground apartments in Formosa 
were never exposed to the full 
heat of the sun, and conse- 
quently never became heavily 
tanned. 

Whilst all the hubbub and 
controversy excited by his book 
was raging in London, Psalma- 
nasar himself had taken up 
residence in the University of 
Oxford. All his expenses were 
being met by the Bishop of 
London and one or two other 
friends. He does not tell us 
which college he belonged to, 
and I have searched through a 
good deal of Oxford literature 
without finding any clue. He 
says that it was one of the 
“most considerable” colleges, 
and that its Head was gener- 
ally esteemed “ one of the most 
accomplished gentlemen of his 
age.” He seems to have been 
engaged upon purely private 
study, and there is no allusion 
to his having taught the For- 
mosan language to any of the 
students. He made a good 
many friends, and by one or 
two little artifices he contrived 
to give the impression of being 
a very hard worker. He would 
sometimes leave a candle 
alight all night in his sitting- 
room to make the neighbours 
believe that he was “ plying 
of his books.” Sometimes he 
would sleep in his arm-chair for 
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several nights on end, leaving 
his bed untouched, and his 
bedmaker would report in 
amazement on his nocturnal 
habits of work. 

And then, discovering that 
gout was a fashionable ailment, 
he began to affect to be a 
sufferer from it, and was per- 
suaded to drink the waters 
at a popular little spa, prob- 
ably Cheltenham. It made 
people more interested in him, 
and so he went “limping about 
like a gouty old fellow though 
no man could enjoy a better 
share of health and show of 
spirits than I did.” This trivial 
deception throws a clearer light 
on his character than does his 
more elaborate imposture. For 
it seems to me impossible to 
believe that George Psalma- 
nasar was a scoundrel, or indeed 
that there was any real wicked- 
ness in his nature at all. He 
was inordinately vain. He 
longed always for attention 
and the limelight. He was a 
born play-actor, and his 
wonderful talents subserved all 
these weaknesses. But there 
was no vice in him, and, as 
we have seen, the real villain 
of the Formosan adventure was 
the Scots chaplain, Innes. 

Psalmanasar was in Oxford 
for six months. When he 
returned to London he was 
told that Innes had been ap- 
pointed Chaplain -General to 
the forces in Portugal, and had 
already left to take up his 
duties. The clergyman had 
played his cards well. He had 
used Psalmanasar a8 a means 
of bringing himself before the 
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notice of the Bishop, and had 
kicked him aside as soon as 
his purpose was served. He 
was @® man of whom it is 
difficult to say any good thing. 
He had, we are told, “an 
insurmountable propensity to 
wine and women, and when 
fraught with the former, fell 
immoderately foul on the 
latter.” He was entirely 
unprincipled, and clever enough 
to impose upon many men of 
goodwill. We see the last of 
him without regret. 

From about this time on- 
wards the sharp outlines of 
Psalmanasar’s story begin to 
fade. He held a couple of very 
good tutoring posts. He was 
associated with a semi-fraudu- 
lent attempt to put upon the 
market a kind of lacquer orna- 
ment called White Formosan 
Work. He became mess-secre- 
tary to a regiment of Dragoons, 
and after the 15 he was with 
the regiment at Wigan, War- 
rington and Manchester. For 
a@ short time he tried to earn 
a living by painting fans; and 
then, making the acquaintance 
of an important person in the 
printing trade, he took up 
translation work. This period 
covered, perhaps, ten or twelve 
years. He was still popular 
and sought after; he was still 
the hero of the Formosan 
affair, and he still kept up his 
réle ; his wit and vivacity, his 
shrewdness and keen knowledge 
of men and things, made him a 
welcome figure wherever he 
went, But already the old 
life was drawing to its close, 
and in a sense the years that 


were to come were to be still 
more remarkable for him. We 
may hazard the speculation 
that, although these later years 
were to be passed in obscurity 
and in the ceaseless labours of 
literary hackwork, yet they 
may occupy Many more pages 
in the books of the Recording 
Angel than the earlier time with 
its wealth of incident. 

It is probable that never 
at any time, even at the height 
of his fame and popularity, 
did he feel altogether happy 
in his mind about his impos- 
ture. It is certain that very 
soon after he left Oxford his 
conscience began to trouble 
him seriously. Gradually his 
feelings hardened into firm re- 
solve, and a profound remorse 
for what he had done took 
hold of him. He knew that 
he could make amends only 
by a complete self-exposure. 
Yet how could he take such a 
step? To announce himself 
publicly as a fraud, to explain 
the truth about the whole 
miserable business—it would 
affect many others besides him- 
self. Those many friends who 
had never doubted his integ- 
rity, who had helped him in 
every possible way—what a 
humiliation it would be for 
them, and how they would be 
ridiculed by others! He fell 
into a great agony of mind, 
seeing himself as the sinner 
who knew not how to repent. 
And then one day he found 
upon a friend’s table a copy of 
William Law’s ‘Serious Call 
to a Devout and Holy Life.’ 
He turned the pages idly; his 
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attention was caught by a 
phrase and he started to read. 
He went out and bought the 
book for himself, He devoured 
it from beginning to end. 

That was the turning point. 
His mind became clearer, and 
it was not long before he saw 
his duty plainly before him. 
There must be no catastrophic 
break with the past. What 
had to be done must be done 
gradually, quietly, without fuss. 
He must allow himself to fade 
out altogether; he must seek 
to become forgotten. He would 
move into cheap lodgings some- 
where and would devote him- 
self to a life of hard work and 
study, taking on such literary 
work as he could find, binding 
himself under a strict dis- 
cipline, determining to bring 
himself “not only to prefer, 
but to delight in a state of 
obscurity and lowness of cir- 
cumstances as the surest har- 
bour of peace and safety.” It 
was a tremendous decision to 
take. It was a resolve from 
which he never deviated for one 
moment during the remaining 
fifty years of his life. 

He must have been about 
thirty-two when he first settled 
in Ironmonger Row. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the rest of his life was 
entirely without incident. Year 
in and year out he continued 
to follow the long routine of 
writing and study. He wrote 
an admirable ‘ History of the 
Art of Printing,’ which is still 
to be found in some large 
libraries. He taught himself 
Hebrew and made himself one 
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of the best Hebrew scholars 
of the age. But the chief 
literary work of his life was his 
share in two gigantic com- 
pilations, one of which did not 
appear until after his death. 
The first of these was an im- 
mense treatise on the ‘ Geog- 
raphy of the World,’ whose 
many volumes appeared in the 
late 1740’s. Psalmanasar wrote 
the sections on Spain and 
Portugal, Sicily and _ Italy, 
Russia, Turkey in Asia, China, 
Japan and the Island of For- 
mosa, Egypt, Abyssinia, Tunis, 
Morocco, the Mediterranean, 
Brazil, Canada, the Bahamas 
and Bermuda; in his account 
of Formosa he took occasion 
to correct his own celebrated 
forgery and to deal in detail 
with its falsehoods. 

The second of these great 
composite enterprises was the 
enormous ‘ Universal History,’ 
whose sixty volumes were pub- 
lished between 1760 and 1790. 
The modern student would find 
the work exceedingly tedious 
and of little critical value. 
Nevertheless it earned the high 
praise of Gibbon, and it un- 
doubtedly represented a com- 
pendious summary of almost 
all historical knowledge then 
available. Probably Psalma- 
nasar was working on his 
contributions to this huge work 
for thirty years and more; it 
was really his life-work, and 
he wrote all the volumes on 
Ancient History—the whole his- 
tory of the Jews, of ancient 
Greece, of the Gauls and Span- 
iards, of the Germanic tribes, 
of the Celts and Scythians, of 
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the old empires of the Middle 
East. 

By these immensely laborious 
tasks, sustained over a period 
of nearly fifty years, he earned 
enough money to keep him- 
self alive. In certain spare 
moments he allowed himself 
to work upon the book which 
is his chief title to fame, and 
which one need not hesitate 
to describe as one of the 
neglected classics of English 
literature. He had long been 
determined, in a spirit of true 
penitence, to leave behind him 
@ faithful account of his own 
life with particular reference 
to the genesis and course of the 
great Formosan imposture. He 
had made a start upon this 
enterprise whilst convalescing 
after an illness suffered in his 
forty-eighth year; and there- 
after he regularly set aside 
one hour on Wednesdays and 
Fridays to continuing and re- 
vising the manuscript. When 
he was seventy-two he made a 
will, giving instructions about 
its publication after his death. 
It was duly found among his 
papers and appeared early in 
1764 undcr the following title :— 


Memoirs of ... 


commonly known by the name of 
GEORGE PSALMANASAR, 
A Reputed Native of Formosa 
Written by himself in order 
to be published after 
his Death. 
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It is a fascinating book, 
written throughout with a 
touching sincerity and alive 
with the readiest wit and the 
keenest insight. We learn with 
surprise that for the last forty 
years of his life this astonishing 
man regularly took opium. The 
habit was formed quite soon 
after his coming to England, 
and although he never became 
in any way enslaved to the 
practice, he never set him- 
self to abandon it. Indeed in 
the ‘Memoirs’ he declares 
that— 


“It is to this small dose that I 
take every night in a glass of very 
small punch as soon as I leave off 
writing that I attribute, next to 
the blessing of God, that good 
share of health I have hitherto 
enjoyed and my having been able 
for so many years to go through 
the fatigues and applications of 
study from seven in the morning 
till seven at night, preserving still 
@ good appetite and digestion, a 
clear head and a tolerable flow of 
spirits, and enjoying a sound sleep 
oi six or seven hours.” 


Yes, it is indeed a fascinating 
book. There are passages of 
passionate contrition for the 
past that might have come from 
St Augustine’s ‘ Confessions.’ 
Psalmanasar is his own accuser 
and his own judge; and he is 
ruthlessly severe. As we read 
these pages, we find it easy 
to understand how Dr Johnson 
came to consider him the best 
man he had ever met. 
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HAIL. 


BY EDWARD FITZ-GERALD FRIPP. 
Author of ‘ The Outcasts of Canada. 


THE sun blazed on the 
scorched plains. Endlessly 
they stretched, mile upon 
countless mile, in flat mono- 
tony quivering with the heat. 
North, south, east and west, 
wherever the eye turned, it was 
the same. A flat immensity 
which oppressed the spirit by 
its vast and eternal sameness. 

There was no tree nor even 
the semblance of a hill to 
break the monotony. Every 
two or three miles there was 
a house. And even the houses 
were the same. Wooden, bar- 
rack-like, unpainted structures, 
severely rectangular, with the 
chimney set dead in the middle 
of the roof and the door set 
dead in the middle between the 
windows on each side of it, 
exactly like the houses a child 
will draw the first time it takes 
up a pencil. Close beside 
every house there was a barn, 
huge and almost menacing in 
the way it emphasised that 
here homes were of small import- 
ance compared with the farm. 

One or two of these houses 
had a few small trees planted 
round them, artificial wind- 
brakes in an attempt to lessen 
the fury of the winter gales. 
But their utter artificiality 
served only to emphasise more 
cruelly the essential treeless- 
ness of the plain. No tree of 
any sort could live there unless 


tended and protected in its 
early years by the hand of man. 

And yet the plain was not 
flat like a billiard table. When 
the eye became accustomed to 
the vast sweep of the horizon, 
one saw that the ground swelled 
into ridges, evenly spaced and 
all exactly the same height, 
just as though the sea two 
days after a storm had been 
instantaneously turned into 
land. But these waves did 
not break the monotony. If 
anything they increased it. 

Eleven hundred miles from 
east to west was the width 
of the plain. Northward it 
stretched to the Arctic Circle, 
and southward it stretched in 
endless leagues, eternally the 
same. 

Men and women who were 
born within its sweep loved it 
with a fierce intensity which 
caused them to suffocate when 
they migrated to a country of 
trees and hills. Some strangers 
from other lands came to love 
it also: others, after the first 
shock of hostility, came to 
tolerate it andmade their homes 
there, though with no thought 
but for the money to be made 
out of it and with the deter- 
mination that, when the money 
was made, they would go some- 
where else; while many, 
remembering the kindliness of 
other landscapes, were crushed 
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and utterly cowed by its vast- 
ness. 

It was the bald Canadian 
prairie. 

Bitterly cold though it might 
be in winter, now in the last 
day of July it shimmered under 
a heat that might well have 
belonged to the Sahara. A 
similar thermometer reading in 
Calcutta or Singapore would 
have left the white man limp 
and exhausted. 

But this was a dry heat. 
If you wrote with a pen, the 
ink would be dry before you 
could apply the blotting paper. 
There was not a vestige of 
moisture in the hot breeze 
which burnt the skin. If there 
had been any moisture in the 
air the land would have been 
a white man’s grave, but the 
aridity caused the white race 
to thrive and work tirelessly. 

On all sides were fields of 
wheat, just turning to gold. 
The whole plain seemed to be 
wheat, until, on looking closer, 
one could perceive patches of 
brown summer fallow. And 
here and there a brown burnt- 
up pasture and the green of a 
slough. But it was wheat, and 
wheat alone, which filled the 
mind. The hardest and finest 
wheat in the world. Acres, 
millions upon millions of acres 
of wheat. 

Only a few more days now 
and the crop would be safe, 
ripened to maturity in the 
breathless race against time 
and the first killing frost which 
was the essence of farming in 
that northern plain. A breath- 
less race against time with all 


the odds so heavily loaded 
against the farmer that pro- 
fessors had planned and ex- 
perimented and schemed, ignor- 
ing one setback after another, 
until they had evolved a wheat 
which matured within one hun- 
dred days after seeding. And 
even with that triumph of 
plant-breeding, the odds were 
still heavy against the farmer. 

The whole business was a 
pure gamble, Sutton was think- 
ing, as he drove his tractor with 
the big set of double-disc har- 
rows behind it over his summer 
fallow, raising a cloud of acrid 
dust which caked on his face 
where it mingled with the 
sweat. A gamble every bit as 
much as if he went to Monte 
Carlo, though there you did 
have a chance of winning 
@ fortune, whereas on the 
prairie... 

He smiled a trifle grimly as 
he came to the headlands and 
turned. For a moment the 
smile vanished as he man- 
cwuvred the complicated ma- 
chinery, but, as soon as he was 
headed towards the house that 
stood bare and blistered in the 
heat at the end of the long 
stretch of dusty soil, it again 
played ironically on his lips. 

A man with an active mind 
had to think about something 
when he drove a tractor up 
and down that almost endless 
summer fallow, if he did not 
wish his brain to atrophy. 
Once you found the point to 
steer by and got the outer 
edge of your discs on the line 
of darker soil that marked 
the limit of your former trip, 
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there was nothing to do except 
think until you had to turn 
again. And on those immense 
fields it took many minutes 
before you went from one end 
to the other. 

Yes, it was @ pure gamble 
and nothing else, Sutton re- 
flected, as his mind returned 
to its former line of thought 
when he had worked his disc 
to the edge of the darkened 
soil. He smiled again as he 
recalled the idea of the prairie 
which the novelists and immi- 
gration pamphlets had given 
to England. A sort of gigantic 
fertile garden. As though the 
soil and climatic conditions 
could be the same all over a 
stretch of country eleven hun- 
dred miles from east to west ! 

Those novelists did not know 
that it was only in isolated 
cases where the soil was bot- 
tomless and the rain came 
regularly every June to give 
unfailing crops every year. 
Naturally enough the lucky 
farmers in those places were as 
prosperous as any in the world, 
but to say that such conditions 
were general would be laugh- 
able if it were not so tragic. 

Sutton’s lips parted in a half 
smile again as he moved the 
steering-wheel to make sure of 
some six inches of soil he was 
in danger of missing. The 
threatened gap covered, he 
allowed his thoughts to run 
over his own experience. 

A good crop only one year 
out of four. And that was 
better than some poor devils 
had done through no fault of 
their own. He remembered 
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how he had hated the prairie 
for its cruelty when he had 
first come out from England. 
That was ten years ago, how- 
ever, and since then he had 
become aware of its curious 
fascination until sometimes he 
was surprised to find that he 
almost loved it, though at 
others he hated it as fiercely 
as ever. If he lived there for 
another ten years and pros- 
pered, he supposed he would 
come to love it whole-heartedly, 
though if he did not prosper 
he would hate it equally whole- 
heartedly. 

Almost mesmerised by the 
steady roar of the tractor, his 
thoughts turned to the year 
when the wind had come just 
after he had finished seeding. 
Such a hellish wind! What 
would the novelists say if they 
knew that it had blown his seed 
clear out of the ground and 
piled up the soil like a snow- 
drift against the railway line ? 

And when he re-seeded, the 
wind had blown the seed out 
a second time. And when he 
re-seeded again, the wind had 
blown the seed out a third time, 
and by then it was too late 
to grow wheat that season. 
That was the year when his 
neighbour had been taken to 
the asylum, a raving lunatic. 
The only wonder was that more 
people had not followed him. 

Then there had been the two 
years of grasshoppers, less spec- 
tacular than the plagues of 
locusts, but nearly as destruc- 
tive. He remembered working 
night and day scattering the 
poisoned bait supplied by the 
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Government and how the grass- 
hoppers had seemed to thrive 
on it. 

Why could not the novelists 
write about the plagues of 
grasshoppers sometimes ? And 
the cutworms which ate your 
crop when it was young? And 
the rust which ruined it later 
on? And the years of 
drought when no rain came in 
June and the wheat never 
grew at all after the middle of 
the month, and headed out 
when it was only eight inches 
high ? 

The rhythm of the tractor’s 
engine hammered the answer 
on his brain. ‘ Too dull, too 
dull, too dull, too dull,” it 
roared, and Sutton felt that it 
was right. Novelists could not 
afford to be dull, and if the 
hero’s crops were eaten by 
grasshoppers, he would not be 
able to go back to England 
and lift the mortgage from the 
ancestral home. 

He had nearly reached the 
end of his land by this time, 
and was close to the house. 
The approaching turn de- 
manded his attention, and the 
thread of his thoughts was 
broken. The back door 
opened and a woman came 
out with a bucket over her 
arm. She waved to him, and, 
walking to the pump, worked 
the handle vigorously as she 
filled her bucket from the well. 

It would be difficult to 
imagine two people who 
looked more unlike the Eng- 
lish idea of a farmer and his 
wife. Sutton was wearing the 
greasy peaked cap and dun- 
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garee overalls of a mechanic. 
He looked like a factory worker 
in an American film, and in 
reality he was a mechanic, 
working on a food factory, 
His wife, like him, was dressed 
in khaki overalls, the only 
difference being that hers were 
not spattered with oil and 
grease. 

When he had completed the 
turn Sutton threw the gear of 
his tractor into neutral, and, 
throttling the engine down until 
it just ‘ticked over,’ turned 
round on his seat as his wife 
called to him— 

* Another day nearly over. 
Surely the crop must be safe 
by now ? ” 

Sutton bit fiercely on the 
piece of gum he was chewing, 
for this was the only way to 
keep the mouth from being 
parched by the heat and dust. 
He stirred uneasily on his seat, 
for it was ill-omened to give 
the gods of the prairie even a 
suspicion of counting your 
chickens until they were well 
and truly hatched. 

Cursing himself for being 
superstitious, he called in 
answer— 

*“‘ Only a few more days now 
and then we shall be able to 
pipe the water to the house. 
You know how I hate to see 


you carrying those heavy 
buckets.” 

“Tf only we can!” she 
answered wistfully. After a 


moment’s pause she added, “1 
do believe it’s getting cooler.” 
Sutton looked nervously 
towards the western horizon at 
these last words. There was 
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only one thing that could spoil 
his crop now, and he felt a 
spasm of fear as he gazed at 
the sky. There was no doubt 
that it had suddenly got cooler. 
Was he being foolishly super- 
stitious, or was there really a 
bank of dark cloud forming in 
the west? God, surely not 
hail; surely that would not 
come now ? 

Not wishing to communicate 
his fear to his wife in case it 
were groundless, he waved his 
hand and said abruptly — 

“I guess I’ll have to get a 
move on if I’m to finish by 
supper-time.”’ 

He moved the lever; the 
tractor roared and lurched for- 
ward in a cloud of dust as the 
following wind blew the soil 
pulverised by the churning 
discs. He found the darkened 
soil of his former track, and 
once more let his thoughts 
wander as he drove on his mile- 
long stretch of summer fallow. 

It was not much to ask of 
life. Just a few more days of 
hot weather in a country where 
the summer was always hot and 
dry, and then he could instal 
@ proper water system, so that 
his wife would not have to 
carry buckets from the well. 
A few more days of hot weather 
and then he could buy a com- 
bine which would thresh as it 
reaped, pouring the separated 
grain straight from the plant 
into a following motor truck. 

With a combine he would 
need to hire only two men 
instead of the usual harvesting 
gang. Two men only for his 
wife to cook for instead of the 
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usual hungry mob of rough- 
necks. Those wretched novel- 
ists never wrote about the 
farmer’s wife, for whom har- 
vesting was purgatory with its 
never-ending call for food and 
yet more food. Carrying water 
from the well and then cooking 
from early morning darkness 
until it was dark again at 
night. Cooking for a gang 
who, as likely as not, would 
say the food was not good 
enough, no matter what you 
gave them, and then walk out 
in the middle of the job and 
leave you stranded unless they 
got some extra special dish. 

He clenched the steering- 
wheel tightly as he thought of 
it. Through the cloud of dust 
he could see his fields of 
wheat on each side of him. A 
miracle had happened. For 
the second year in succession 
the June rains had been enough. 
Last year’s rain had enabled 
him to buy the tractor. It had 
seemed almost too good to be 
true when the rains had come 
again in the following June, and 
there had been no winds and 
no cutworms and no grass- 
hoppers. 

His wheat gladdened the 
eye. It was taller and stronger 
than that of his neighbours, 
for he always summer fallowed 
a portion of his land every 
year and summer fallowed 
it properly. The heads were 
filling perfectly, just turning 
to gold. There was enough 
moisture in the ground to last 
through the rest of the sum- 
mer’s heat. 

Hard wheat, the finest wheat 
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in the world; for when the 
gods of the prairie did relent, 
the harvest was bounteous, 
brought to perfection by the 
marvellously rapid growth of 
that northern land. 

Sutton loved every ear of 
that wheat. Only a few more 
days and it would bring in 
enough money to save his wife 
from carrying in water and 
cooking for a gang of har- 
vesters, so that she would not 
have that strained look in her 
eyes that so many of the 
prairie women had, and go grey 
before her time. 

Just a few more days. Just 
this one year and then he 
could afford to laugh at the 
years of drought and grass- 
hoppers. He would not be 
such a fool as to go to Cali- 
fornia for the winter when he 
got a bit of money. He would 
hang on to it and wait in 
security until the time when 
the June rains would again 
come in plenty. 

And it was not only the 
money, he thought. No one 
who had ploughed and _ har- 
rowed and seeded and rolled 
the soil with his own hands 
could fail to love the crop 
which followed, love it almost 
as one’s own child, irrespective 
of the money it brought. 

For Sutton was a born farmer. 
Unlike those of many of his 
neighbours, his summer fallows 
were always clean and free from 
weeds, his fences in repair, and, 
what was indeed remarkable in 
the West, his machinery stood 
under cover in the winter. 

He was almost at the head 
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lands again when the engine 
began to sputter. Dirty gaso- 
line again! He began to curse 
automatically, and then sud- 
denly stopped. The wind 
seemed to be blowing colder, 
and all at once he knew that 
he did not want to turn round 
and see what was happening 
in the western sky. He shiv- 
ered a little and switched off 
the engine. 

There could be no doubt at 
all that it was getting colder. 
Without turning his head he 
got down and unfastened the 
feed line. He scraped and 
blew the accumulated dirt away 
from the little screen. He 
could not bring himself to 
hurry, for every movement 
brought nearer the time when 
he would have to turn round 
and face west. He was per- 
fectly certain in his mind what 
he would see when he did turn 
round, but he could not help 
putting off the moment when 
his eyes would confirm what 
his instinct was telling him. 

But he could not put it off 
indefinitely, and at length he 
found himself screwing up the 
connecting nut on the feed 
line. Without lifting his head 
he cranked up the engine and 
climbed on to the seat. He 
turned the tractor and drove 
back towards the house again, 
taking infinite care in find- 
ing the right mark. At last 
even this excuse had vanished. 
There was nothing more to 
occupy his mind. Then, and 
not till then, did he dare lift 
his eyes from the ground. 

As soon as he did so he 
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sucked in his breath and then 
spat out his piece of chewing- 

. In the short time since 
he had left his wife, a huge 
bank of fierce black clouds had 
massed in the western sky. 
They were moving quickly and 
coming straight towards him, 
lowering and inevitable. l- 
ready the sun had disappeared 
and the breeze had dropped. 
Everything was deathly still, as 
though even the very soil itself 
was in awe of the approaching 
fury. 

In the ghastly silence the 
roar of the tractor sounded to 
Sutton like something from an- 
other world. He felt as if he 
were in a nightmare, and tried 
to force his brain to realise 
that presently he would wake 
up and find that the noise was 
coming from some everyday 
happening on the farm. Surely 
he would wake up soon and 
find the sun shining as it did 
every day in the year. 

A sudden puff of icy wind 
set him shivering and cursing 
at his idiotic fancies. No, the 
coming storm was real enough. 
The only hope was that it 
might miss his farm, for he 
knew well the extraordinarily 
local character of prairie hail- 
storms. His particular district 
was seldom visited by them, 
and hitherto hail had been 
the only trial he had not 
experienced. 

He looked longingly at his 
fields of wheat on each side 
of the summer fallow. If the 
storm struck them, he would 
never see that wheat again. 
But surely that could not 
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happen now when it was so 
nearly ready for the harvest ? 
Only a few more days and he 
would be able to buy that com- 
bine. What did it matter if 
the combines were not quite so 
successful on the rolling prairie 
where the grain on the ridges 
ripened a few days earlier 
than it did in the hollows ? 
That was nothing if only his 
wife had not got to slave. And 
if this crop was not harvested, 
it would be years before they 
had another one like it. 

Sutton’s lips moved in a 
silent prayer as he huddled 
over the steering-wheel. There 
was a sudden grumble of thun- 
der and a second puff of that 
icy wind struck fear into his 
heart. He knew that his 
prayers and wishes were futile, 
for the lowering clouds were 
almost overhead now. The 
storm was going to strike, and 
he wondered whether he could 
reach the shelter of his house 
in time to escape it. 

It was not wise for man or 
beast to be caught in prairie 
hail. As he opened the throttle 
full out he remembered the 
warnings he had been given 
when he first came to the 
country. 

At the first sign of hail, 
those old-timers had told him, 
unhitch the horses wherever 
you are and whatever you are 
doing. Let them gallop home 
of their own accord. If they 
are not unhitched, they will 
dash themselves to pieces on 
the harrows or the waggon 
from sheer terror. 

As he looked at the dense 
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angry blackness moving swiftly 
towards him, Sutton could 
well believe the truth of this 
advice. Never had he seen 
such an apotheosis of fury. 
Again there came a puff of 
that icy wind, and this time 
it was more powerful and 
lasted longer. 

He gave a sigh of relief 
when he reached the end of 
the summer fallow. As he 
switched off the engine he 
heard a noise like the sound 
of a distant sea dragging over 
a@ shingle beach. For a 
moment he could hardly believe 
his ears, for it was over ten 
years since he had heard the 
sound of the sea. Then he 
realised. It was hail beating 
on the ground a few miles away. 

There was a second clap of 
thunder, many times louder 
than the first, evidence of the 
rapidity of the approach. As 
he hurriedly jumped to the 
ground, there came a bellowing 
from the direction of the barn. 
Looking up, he saw his two 
cows frantically plunging at 
the gate which led from their 
burnt-up pasture and calling 
to him to open it for them. 
They knew what was coming 
even better than he did. 

The back door of the house 
opened, and his wife stood on 
the steps. 

“Do come in,” she cried. 
“T’m quite frightened. What 
can be going to happen ? ”’ 

“‘ Hail,” he shouted briefly. 
“Shut all the windows quick. 
I'll come in as soon as I’ve 
seen to the cows.” 

He ran madly to the gate 
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of the pasture. An hour earlier 
in the day such exertion would 
have made him drip with sweat, 
but now he shivered even 
as he ran. The temperature 
must have dropped thirty 
degrees in the past hour. 

It was all he could do to 
open the gate, which sagged on 
the ground when unhasped. 
He hardly knew those frenzied 
beasts for his usual docile cows. 
They were maddened with 
terror, and the moment he had 
unhasped the catch and dragged 
the gate a little towards him, 
they plunged through the 
narrow opening, almost knock- 
ing him over in their blind 
rush. 

Careering across the corral, 
they reached the barn door 
and looked round anxiously for 
him to let them in. One of 
them bellowed impatiently. A 
gust of wind, even colder than 
the previous one, almost 
knocked him from his feet as 
he ran after them. 

The barn door opened side- 
Ways on @ slide, and he was 
thankful that it did; for if it 
had opened inwards the cows 
would have knocked him over 
and trampled on him as they 
charged into the shelter. 

He saw that they huddled 
together against the wall, too 
terrified to bother about the 
sheaves of oats stacked against 
the far end. A sudden blow 
on his bent back like a cut from 
@ whip stung him to action. 
It was the first hailstone, and 
there was no time to fasten up 
his cows. They would not 
move until the storm was over. 
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It had become almost dark, 
and after the first spatter of hail 
there was a momentary pause. 
Everything round him was still, 
but close at hand there was a 
rasping noise, growing louder 
every second and coming to- 
wards him like a shell through 
the air. It sounded now as if 
a gigantic wave had flung far 
up the beach and was receding, 
sucking after it tons of shingle. 
A white wall was rushing to- 
wards him, obliterating every- 
thing in its path. The hail had 
almost reached the barn. 

He ran the fifty yards to 
the house so quickly that 
his heart was thumping against 
his ribs. His feet were just 
on the first step when a blind- 
ing flash filled the corral, and 
a terrific clap of thunder seemed 
to explode right over his head, 
making his senses reel with the 
impact on his ears. 

As he turned the handle of 
the back door there was a 
sudden rushing fury of wind 
and noise. He felt the knob 
quiver in his hand and the whole 
house shudder. He had the 
sensation that it was only his 
grip upon the handle that pre- 
vented the house from being 
carried away up into the 
swirling clouds. 

His shoulders winced under 
@ myriad cutting blows as if 
@ mob was lashing him with 
whips. With a supreme effort 
he wrenched the door open and 
stumbled into the room as it 
slammed shut behind him. 
Later on he would find a weal 
where each hailstone had 
struck. 


Two hours earlier the thought 
of the kitchen stove would have 
been a torment in the blistering 
heat, but now he groped blindly 
in the semi-darkness to seek its 
warmth. He took a stick of 
wood from the pile at the back 
of the stove, and, thrusting it 
into the fire-box, warmed his 
hands at the open door. 

He was too dazed to speak. 
He was dazed by the fury of 
the storm, which deadened any 
attempt to think, and he was 
dazed by the knowledge, as yet 
almost subconscious, that this 
was the destruction of his 
hopes. The goal had been so 
near, and the destruction was 
so swift, that for the moment 
he could hardly realise it. 

The kitchen was filled with 
an insufferable din. After that 
first awful clap there was no 
more thunder, but the hail 
drummed upon the roof and 
beat upon the western wall of 
the house in a monstrous tattoo 
which reminded him of massed 
machine-gun fire. He was 
deafened by it and stunned into 
the same insensibility as he had 
been by @ barrage in the war. 
It was impossible to believe 
that it was really happening. 

He became aware that the 
darkness was illuminated. He 
closed the fire-box and turned 
round to find that his wife was 
lighting the lamp. 

She looked at him with 
strained eyes, and her lips 
asked the question— 

“‘ The wheat ? ”’ 

In the din it was impossible 
to tell whether she had actually 
spoken or not, but he under- 
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stood well enough. For three 
months they had worked and 
slept, eaten and drunk, with 
wheat and wheat alone on their 
minds. There was no mis- 
taking her meaning. 

He shrugged his shoulders 
and walked to the window 
on the eastern side. He could 
see only a few yards through 
the blinding whiteness which 
bounced back knee-high from 
the ground as it fell. Two or 
three stones had blown back 
to come to rest on the window- 
sill. They were as big as 
pigeons’ eggs. 

He felt his wife’s hand on his 
shoulder. He had not heard 
her come, and started at the 
touch. Together they looked 
at what had been their kitchen 
garden a few minutes earlier. 

Potatoes, cabbages, beans, 
carrots; and a few pathetic 
tomatoes, raised under a home- 
made glass frame and covered 
with sacks against the late 
frosts every night when first 
transplanted ; a desperate at- 
tempt to grow vegetables 
where nature had decreed that 
no vegetables should grow 
except at her caprice. 

The kitchen garden had been 
her pride. Alone among their 
neighbours they had tried to 
raise one, wounded by the 
gibes of bank presidents and 
newspapers that prairie farmers 
had no business to buy their 
vegetables in cans. Every night 
she had carried water to them 
from the well, so that they 
should not perish from the 
heat. Sometimes Sutton had 
come home in time to help her, 
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although dropping with fatigue; 
sometimes he had been too 
late, but always she had seen 
that they had not lacked the 
precious moisture. 

He put his lips to her ear 
and shouted— 

“We couldn’t have done 
much worse if we'd gone to 
Monte Carlo.” 

She said nothing. There 
was nothing to say. There 
was no longer a kitchen garden. 
Only @ pulped mass of hail- 
stones. They would have to 
buy canned vegetables after all. 

He shouted again— 

“It’s a good thing we’ve 
got no windows on the western 
side, or they’d all be broken. 
What chance has the wheat 
got?” 

She nodded dully, and he 
added— 

“We'll be lucky if the roof 
holds.”’ 

They could not have told 
how long they stood there, but 
presently, actuated by a com- 
mon impulse, they moved to 
the table and sat down facing 
each other across it. 

He could not bear to meet 
her eyes, and, pulling his pouch 
from his pocket, sought sanctu- 
ary in rolling a cigarette. 

The work of months gone 
for nothing in five minutes 
For himself he did not care 
so much. He could drown his 
sorrows in more work, but he 
cursed impotently as he realised 
that it would probably be 
years now before he could 
afford a combine. Years in 
which she would have to cook 
for that damned gang of har- 
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vesters and grow old before 
her time as she did it. An 
English girl could not stand it 
as those Swedes and Ukrain- 
ian peasant women could, and, 
though she had never said so, 
he knew that she was cowed in 
spirit by the baldness of the 
prairie, and was one of those who 
could never come to tolerate it. 

He blew a despairing cloud 
of smoke and realised that 
she was trying to say some- 
thing. He bent closer, and 
heard her say with an enig- 
matic smile— 

“ Well, anyway, I shan’t have 
to cook for the gang this year. 
It’s given me a holiday, and 
that’s worth something.” 

The same ironical and in- 
vincible humour of the Tommies 
in the trenches, never knowing 
when they were beaten. Sutton 
thrilled with the pride of race. 
In spite of the wails of the 
Jeremiahs sitting on easy-chairs 
in London clubs and later 
writing to the papers after they 
had damned them, you could 
not beat an English girl after 
all. Even if they were not 
beasts of burden like the Cen- 
tral European women they 
were told to emulate. No, to 
hell with the Jeremiahs; you 
could not beat an English girl. 

He summoned an answering 
smile and they sat on in silence, 
their ears gradually becoming 
accustomed to the drumming 
of the hail. They lost all count 
of time. There was nothing to 
do except sit—and, if you were 
wise, try not to think. 

After what seemed hours he 
found he could see more dis- 
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tinctly. It was growing lighter. 
A few minutes later the noise 
began to lessen, and it was pos- 
sible to talk once more without 
shouting. 

He became aware that his 
wife was trying to say some- 
thing. 

** What shall we do now that 
we've got no crop ? ”’ 

It was a relief to be able to 
plan some sort of action after 
the nightmare of sitting still 
and being able to do nothing. 

“I suppose I’ll have to get 
a job on a harvesting gang,” he 
said with an effort to appear 
cheerful. “It should be easy 
enough this year with the big 
crop. If we don’t have a wet 
fall, I ought to be able to 
make enough to keep us until 
next year’s crop comes in.” 

“Well, then, I’m going to 
get a job cooking.” 

Sutton groaned. 

“Oh, my God!” he said 
bitterly, “‘it would have been 
bad enough to see you slaving 
away here on our own harvest, 
but now that we’ve got noth- 
ingx<:i..”? 

“That's just it,” she inter- 
rupted. “If we have a wet 
fall, you won’t make enough 
to keep us till next harvest 
without running up a bill at 
the store, and, once we start 
that, we'll always be in debt 
like the rest of the people here. 
So I’m going to get a job to 
make sure.” 

“T hate to think of it,’”’ he 
demurred. 

“Tm not exactly in love with 
the idea myself, but it’ll be a 
lot easier than cooking for our 
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own gang. I shan’t be worry- 
ing all the time whether I 
please them or not, or whether 
the menu’s varied enough to 
keep them from quitting. It’s 
that that takes it out of me 
and not the work. I'll let my 
boss do the worrying. And 
then perhaps next year we'll be 
all right.” 

“Oh, next year! It’s al- 
ways next year and never this 
year,” he grunted. 

“Well, it’s a next year 
country, isn’t it?’’ she re- 
torted drily. 

This was a truism and ad- 
mitted of no answer. Sutton 
smiled with a sudden access 
of hope. How could he do 
otherwise, he thought, with 
such an example? Perhaps it 
might come true for once, and 
next year... 

“The greatest next year 
country in the world,” he 
answered, and rose to his feet. 

The drumming on the roof 
had finished. There was a 
sudden gleam of sunshine, and 
the storm was over. The only 
sound was the steady drip of 
water from the roof, where 
such of the hailstones as had 
lodged were melting rapidly. 

He glanced at the clock. 

“The damn thing must 
have stopped,” he said in 
bewilderment. “ It surely must 
be later than that; and yet 
it still seems to be going.” 

He took his watch from the 
pocket of his overalls. It 
tallied exactly with the clock. 
He stared from one to the 
other as if unable to believe 
his eyes, and at last muttered— 
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“Holy mackerel! Only 
thirty-five minutes since the 
storm started. A year’s work 
gone in half an hour. I almost 
wish I had gone to Monte 
Carlo.” 

For a moment they stared 
at each other in hopeless misery 
as the full realisation of what 
those thirty-five minutes had 
done dawned on them. But 
outside the sun was shining, 
and the prairie sun engenders 
an optimism which will not 
brook defeat. And well that it 
does, otherwise the inhabitants 
would quickly die of broken 
hearts. 

Sutton rolled another cigar- 
ette, and after the first puff 
recovered his self-control. 

“It’s a damn good thing it 
IS @ next year country,” he 
grumbled. And then added, 
almost cheerfully, ‘I'll put my 
rubbers on and go out and see 
what’s happened.” 

Without another word she 
rose to prepare their supper, 
and a minute later he was 
standing on the back door 
steps, confronted with the havoc 
of the storm. 

The evening sun was shining 
from a clear sky, while away to 
the east he could see the last 
receding black clouds, no longer 
looking so fierce now that the 
damage was done. It was per- 
fectly calm, and the ground was 
steaming as the heat of the 
baked soil rapidly melted the 
piled hailstones, now turned to 
a dirty sodden grey. 

His first glance strayed to 
the roof of-his barn. Thank 
goodness that was intact. He 
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had heard of roofs being bat- 
tered in and even being carried 
away altogether, and the whole 
barn with them, by prairie 


storms. His machinery was 
safe, being under cover. 

Well knowing what he would 
see and yet, even so, hardly 
able to bring himself to look, 
he forced his eyes to where his 
wheat had been. 

Every morning when he came 
out of the house he had paused 
on the steps to look at those 
fields. First in early spring at 
the smocth, level seed-bed 
which he had prepared with 
such toil. Then had come the 
morning when he noticed with 
a start of delight how it shone 
bright green as the first delicate 
shoots stood out against the 
slanting rays of the early sun. 
For him the first showing of 
the wheat through the ground 
had never lost its thrill. From 
then onwards he had delighted 
with the feeling of an artist as 
slowly, day by day, the green 
hid more of the dark soil until 
at last the fields were all green. 
And then, later, he had-felt like 
an artist whose picture is nearly 
finished when the green had 
turned to gold with its promise 
of harvest. 

Its promise of wheat going 
to the elevators and money 
into the bank, which would 
free his wife from the tyranny 
of the harvesting gang. It was 
that first and foremost which 
had gladdened him. But it 
had not been merely the 
thought of money. There was 
the thrill of adding to the 
countless millions of bushels 
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starting on their journey across 
the Atlantic to feed Europe ; 
the pride of a craftsman in 
work well done ; the knowledge 
that his crops were just a little 
bit better than those of his 
neighbours; and the sheer 
delight in nature’s artistry 
as she brought her promise to 
fulfilment. 

But now when his eyes turned 
to the accustomed place, there 
was nothing. Literally nothing. 
Sutton had known that there 
would be nothing, but even so 
he could not repress a start 
of dismay. His land looked 
naked. The contrast with the 
last time he had stood on 
those steps was so abrupt, so 
shattering. 

Instead of that sea of virile 
gold, there was nothing. 

He walked across the corral, 
through the open gate and on 
to the field, his rubbers squelch- 
ing in the half-melted hail. 
There was nothing, not even 
any straw. Everything was 
beaten into the earth.. Here 
and there, when he looked 
carefully, he could see tiny 
strips of stalk, less than an 
inch long; but that was all. 

He might never have worked 
on that field at all. There 
was literally nothing. For a 
moment he was filled with 
blind rage at the senseless 
cruelty of it all, and began to 
curse; but the memory of 
his wife’s words restrained him 
— a next year country.” 

Wondering how widespread 
the damage was, he looked 
farther afield to his neigh- 
bour’s land on the north. The 
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accustomed gleam of gold was 
still there. His crop had not 
been touched. Sutton’s gaze 
turned to his neighbour’s land 
on the south. There, too, was 
the accustomed gleam of gold. 
His crop also had not been 
touched. 

There was no gradual de- 
crease of damage leading to an 
unharmed crop. One yard there 
was nothing, and the next yard 
there was wheat. The storm 
had blasted its swathe as clear- 
cut as a knife will cut into 
cake. Only to the east and 


west was thereruin. Or rather, 


not ruin, for ruin implies wreck- 
age and débris. Here there 
was nothing. Simply nothing. 
A mile-wide strip of nothing. 

He winced as he saw it. 
What hurt him most was that 
his northern and southern 
neighbours were poor farmers 
who rarely summer fallowed, 
and, when they did, left their 
land dirty. It was all so 
insane and unfair. 

Again he started to curse. 
And again he remembered the 
words “a next year country.” 
There was nothing to do except 
grin and bear it. He forced 
@ sickly grin and looked to- 
wards the end of his land. 
Something held his eyes. There 
was a gleam of gold in one 
corner hiding his boundary 
fence. 

He hurried over his sodden 
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field, great clumps of soil 
sticking to his rubbers every 
time he lifted his feet. Some 
minutes later he was making 
rough measurements. The 
storm had not quite followed 
a perfectly straight path from 
west to east, and it had left 
a little triangular patch of 
his wheat in one corner About 
twenty-five acres, he calculated. 
Twenty-five out of five hun- 
dred ! 

Not quite so heart-breaking 
as nothing out of five hundred. 
Enough to buy their groceries 
for a month or two and give 
them a start for next year, if 
he had some luck with a job 
in the harvest. 

There it. was again. Next 
year. Always next year. 

Sutton smiled grimly. 

“Hell!” he said aloud, as 
though expecting the gods of 
the prairie to hear him, “ isn’t 
it a next year country ?”’ 


On the following day there 
was @ footnote in small type at 
the bottom of the news page in 
the daily papers :-— 

“Yesterday electric storms 
occurred in parts of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, accom- 
panied by hail. Damage was 
confined to isolated districts 
and is quite unimportant. The 
West is now assured of a 
bumper erop, and farmers and 
business men are jubilant.” 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


BY D. G. DAVIES. 


A PASSION for sailing small 
boats on the Mediterranean had 
brought me into touch with 
Arnaud during the two or three 
winters I had spent at his little 
fishing port on the Céte d’ Azur. 
Corsican, deep-sea sailor, Galli- 
poli hero, and of late years 
fisherman, he had entertained 
me vastly. Not that I sym- 
pathised with his latest am- 
bition, which was a motor-boat. 
I was too fond of his ancient, 
blue, lateen-sailed craft, which 
might have come dipping across 
the seas of space and time 
direct from the days of Homer 
himself. (As a matter of fact, 
it was just another of Arnaud’s 
wangles, the best he had been 
able to manage, for the time 
being, on his inveterate prin- 
ciple of something for nothing.) 
But I had seen his point—how 
else could he compete for the 
early market ?—and, knowing 
him, I had never doubted 
that he would somehow com- 
pass it. 

I regretted not having been 
there to witness his first step 
towards achievement; but no 
doubt there was still much to 
come. It happened that I had 
gone farther south that winter, 
and it was only from a French 
friend on the spot, also ac- 
quainted with Arnaud and his 
ambitions, that I learnt of it. 
He mentioned, in a letter, that 
Arnaud had just brought the 


new boat home from Mar- 
seilles. As to its genesis, all he 
knew was that Arnaud had got 
very friendly with an American 
visitor, a very nice fellow, 
staying at the hotel; they had 
been out a lot together in the 
old boat, and had also been 
observed on a joint excursion 
to Marseilles (where Arnaud, 
I happened to know, had a 
friend who was a boat-builder) ; 
the craft had arrived (and this 
was important) about a week 
after the departure of the 
American on a six months’ trip 
to India. 

I was deeply interested. 
Arnaud, I felt, was not the man 
to persuade a foreigner (rich as 
Croesus, of course, like all 
Americans) to buy a brand- 
new boat merely to have the 
privilege of serving under him. 
No, the claims of his family— 
for he had five children— 
demanded something more than 
this. I resolved to take the 
French Riviera on my way 
home in the spring, and to be 
there together with the 
American. 

Thus, the middle of April 
found me installed in the big 
hotel at Arnaud’s happy 
hunting grounds. Almost the 
first person I caught sight of 
after my arrival was my old 
friend, mending his nets as of 
old (but much superior nets), 
on the sun-swept stone jetty. 
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I went down to him. Greetings 
and other preliminaries duly 
accomplished, I nodded at the 
boat heaving gently on the 
blue Mediterranean beside him. 

“A new boat, Arnaud ? 
Yours ? ” 

“Well, yes, monsieur, that 
is what I have now.” 

“Very nice, Arnaud. But 
how did you manage it? You 
must have done well at the 
fishing.”’ 

“In @ way, monsieur. But 
monsieur should understand— 
I did not pay for it myself.” 

“T see. A gift, then? Tell 
me about it.” 

Arnaud told. His account 
agreed substantially with what 
I had already heard, the only 
new point being that the in- 
itiative had come wholly from 
the American. He had been 
so struck with the possibilities 
that he had absolutely insisted 
on Arnaud’s entering into 
partnership with him. The 
terms of it? M. Willow to 
provide all initial capital, and 
thereafter half the running ex- 
penses, repairs and cost of 
marketing; Arnaud to do the 
actual fishing, all profits to be 
shared fifty-fifty. As the boat 
had not been ready until after 
Mr Willow had sailed for India, 
he, Arnaud, had had to register 
it in his own name—for the 
present. But all that would 
doubtless be put right now that 
Mr Willow had returned; he 
had arrived two days ago. 

And what arrangements had 
been made as to payments, 
profit-sharing and so forth, I 
inquired, during the Indian 
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tour? Had the American been 
generous ? 

Well, as to that, yes, not 
bad, not bad. But what would 
you? Mr Willow was rich, 
and he had, very rightly, 
complete confidence in his, 
Arnaud’s, business qualities and 
integrity. So he had left with 
him the price of the boat and 
gear, which amounted to more 
than 20,000 francs. There were 
a lot of things, one must 
understand, apart from the 
actual boat and the engine. 
He had the account there in 
his pocket, as it happened. 
Would I care to see it? I 
would, very much, if there were 
no objection. No, there could 
be no objection, Mr Willow was 
making no secret of the affair, 
any more than he, Arnaud, was ; 
everything was honest and 
above-board, as I would see. 

First he showed me _ the 
official, duly-stamped receipt 
for the motor—‘ Moteur Ren- 
ault 50V, 2 cylindres, garanti 
Six mois de tous vices de con- 
struction, etc., etc. — 5000 
franes.’’ There were others 
also, but as he had them all 
down neatly in a little blue 
account-book, it was enough 
to glance at this. It was a 
goodly list, some of them things 
unknown to me (and to my 
dictionary, I find), the rest 
familiar fishing-boat equipment 
—filets, fil pour filets, voile et 
tente, drague, avirons, pal- 
angres, salabres, cordes, an- 
neau, chaine et corps mort, 
&e., &., but the heaviest 
items were: boat, 5000 fr. ; 
motor, 5000; nets, 4200; 
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maintenance with paid hand 
(taking delivery and fetching 
home), 1900; wages of paid 
hand, 1200; maintenance of 
family (during the same period), 
1500. The total came to just 
over 24,000 francs. 

Yes, it was a good deal 
altogether, he agreed. But 
what would you? One had 
to spend something on taking 
delivery. An expensive busi- 
ness, indeed, that had proved, 
and, parbleu! dangerous into 
the bargain. He and the sailor 
he had had to hire at Mar- 
seilles (at fifty francs a day, 
nobody would volunteer for 
less) —they had both very 
nearly perished on the veyage. 
Caught in a storm, a bad one, 
even for the Gulf of Lyons, 
they had been obliged to put 
in at Toulon, and were held 
up there for a whole week— 
would I believe it? This had 
naturally added to the cost. 
And, as if that were not enough, 
the hired man had injured his 
hand in the storm, and so 
there were doctor’s fees to pay 
as well. What with one thing 
and another, he was thankful 
to get home, after nearly a 
month, with the shirt on his 
back and a whole skin under- 
neath it. Then, there was the 
question of his wife and family 
in the meantime; they, too, 
had to live all that while he 
was earning nothing. Some- 
how or other they had come 
through, on a bare 1500 francs. 

I sympathised. But, I went 
on, I was glad to find that 
things looked considerably 
better now—I had caught a 
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glimpse of them outside their 
house on my way down from 
the hotel, and they had seemed 
to me in much better fettle 
than last year, better clothed 
and better fed. 

Well, yes, he hoped that was 
so, on the whole. The fishing 
had been a little better of late 
—just enough to keep them 
going; and fish soup was very 
good for one—nothing better 
for the human constitution, if 
one had to live cheap. 

And during Mr Willow’s 
absence, I inquired—how had 
the fishing been then? Had 
there been any profits to share 
with him ? 

Unfortunately, no. The 
weather, most of the time, had 
been atrocious. Never did he 
remember the like of it on that 


coast. If it was not the mistral, 


it was frost, and, yes, actually 
snow! Naturally the fish did 
not like it, it was well known 
that fish did not like snow; 
lobsters, in particular, had the 
strongest aversion to it. Mon- 
sieur was smiling, but monsieur 
possibly did not understand— 
it was the temperature of the 
water he meant. So the lob- 
sters had gone off somewhere 
—south, he presumed, to Italy, 
or maybe even to his beloved 
Corsica. This at the very 
height of the season, when he 
would have got as much as 
thirty francs a kilo for them. 
It was heart-breaking, and very 
disappointing for the American, 
whose purchase of the boat, 
as he had already said, was 
entirely motived by the abun- 
dance and high price of lobsters. 
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A few, of course, he had caught, 
the hardy ones which had 
stayed behind and weathered 
it, but only just enough to 
support his family. 

Again I sympathised. And 
Mr Willow, I asked, how did 
he take it all? Was he good 
about it ? 

Well, not bad, on the whole, 
not bad. Of course he had 
realised those facts about the 
weather. He had been having 
a local paper sent out to him, 
and, fortunately, the snow and 
one or two of the storms had 
been mentioned in it. (How 
true it was, I reflected, that 
God helps those who help 
themselves. The weather had, 
in point of fact, been unusually 
wintry.) It was true, he con- 
tinued, there had been fair 
intervals—just a spot now and 
then—but, let me figure to 
myself, what was the position 
of the poor fisherman at such 
times? Why, that all, or 
most of, his lobster-traps— 
with, let me remember, some 
fifty fathom of cord to each— 
had been swept away, or got 
entangled in the rocks, during 
the last storm. It had been 
heart-breaking, there was no 
other word for it. And though 
it was true (as I tactfully 
suggested) that he had been 
able to employ much of this 
enforced leisure in replenishing 
his stock of traps, that did 
not of itself bring in any 
money; in fact, it actually 
cost him something for cord, 
binding and various oddments, 
apart from his labour, which 
included finding the necessary 
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reeds, withies, &., on the 
shore. But, he finished up as 
I rose to go, even had there 
been profits for the American, 
how was he going to be credited 
with them? That gentleman 
had, indeed, suggested paying 
them in at his bank at Nice 
when his, Arnaud’s, wife went 
in with the lobsters, but as 
there had been no lobsters to 
sell, that had fallen flat. More- 
over, his wife was not used to 
going into banks; she would 
be shy of doing so; such places 
were not for poor folk. The 
American should have thought 
of that, it was a bit incon- 
siderate of him. However, why 
bother, as the question had not 
arisen. Why, indeed, I echoed, 
as I moved off. 

At the hotel, I lost no time in 
getting to know Mr Willow. 
It was not difficult, for he was 
aN expansive man, very ready 
to talk. In conversation after 
dinner, I soon had him launched 
on to this matter of the boat. 
Obviously, his head was full of 
it. Yes, it was true the boat 
was his, as people said. Some- 
one had strongly advised him 
to get it transferred to his own 
name, and he intended to do 
it the next day. Not but what 
he had complete faith in Ar- 
naud. I should have seen the 
way he had actually refused 
money from him, before he had 
left for India—100 franc notes, 
for instance, not once but 
several times, on the plea 
that he had had enough already. 
That had given him confidence 
in Arnaud, and so he had left 
with him the 20,000 francs or 
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so for the boat. Arnaud had 
given him an account of ex- 
penditure which, as usual in 
such matters, had a little ex- 
ceeded the estimate—a matter 
of two or three thousand frances 
—the voyage from Marseilles, 
the bad weather, &c. ; of course, 
he had willingly made it up. 
All the same, he was going 
into this affair strictly as a 
business proposition. He had, 
for example, satisfied himself 
that the lobster fishing was a 
genuinely paying thing (quite 
right, as I knew) by careful 
inquiry at Nice and several 
little fishing ports round about. 
He had also taken the pre- 
caution of getting a lawyer 
to make out a form of acknow- 
ledgment of ownership, which 
Arnaud had signed. So his 
title was safe, despite the regis- 
tration in Arnaud’s name. 
Could he not, I ventured to 
inquire, have made provision 
for registration in his own 
name? Might not the same 
lawyer have done this for him, 
after he had left for India ? 
Yes, no doubt that could 
have been done. But various 
reasons had deterred him. For 
one thing, as Arnaud had 
pointed out, the licence, taxes 
and so forth, would be heavier 
for a foreigner, the procedure 
would have been complicated ; 
and last, but not least (as 
Arnaud had also pointed out), 
suppose his boat ran down 
somebody else’s nets? There 
might be a heavy reckoning 
to pay, with embarrassments 
other than pecuniary, which 
might set local feeling against 
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him, unless he paid extravagant 
compensation. On the other 
hand, if Arnaud were patron, 
it would all be quite simple— 
a poor fisherman (with five 
children)—ordinary fair dam- 
ages—a very different matter. 
It was important, this risk ; 
he had known people ‘try it 
on’ heavily when they thought 
there was money at the other 
end. Such were Arnaud’s ex- 
planations, and they seemed 
to him very sound. All the 
same (he suddenly burst out) 
he did not mind admitting in 
confidence that he had left for 
India under the impression 
that the boat was going to be 
registered as his; it was only 
afterwards that all these con- 
siderations had come _ out. 
When he spoke of the reasons 
deterring him, therefore, he 
must be understood in a more 
or less retrospective sense ; the 
main reason had been the 
difficulty of registration in ab- 
sence, which, as he had verified 
since his return, would in fact 
have been formidable; he 
ought, he recognised, to have 
made proper arrangements for 
it before leaving. Now that 
he was here on the spot, he 
would rectify all that without 
delay, cost what it might— 
though he did not expect it to 
cost very much. 

Next morning I saw the two 
of them sail away round the 
headland. They were back in 
the afternoon, and when Ar- 
naud was alone I strolled down 
to the jetty again and asked 
him how they had got on. 

“But very well, monsieur, 
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very well indeed. We went to 
La Marine ’’—as he termed the 
office concerned—‘ and found 
out all we wanted.” 

* And so the boat is to be 

transferred ? ”’ 
. “No doubt, monsieur, no 
doubt. It is entirely in his 
hands. I am only desolated to 
find what it will cost him.” 

** And what will it cost him, 
Arnaud ¢ ”’ 

** Well, there will, it seems, be 
@ heavy export duty on the 
transfer to a foreigner—it is 
most unfortunate—two or three 
thousand francs. It is not 
considered good for the country, 
I was told, that fishing boats 
should be owned by foreigners. 
Then, of course, there are other 
things, stamps on documents, 
lawyers’ fees and so forth.” 

“But the American is, as 
you say, rich. Perhaps he will 
not mind these things.” 

“Perhaps not, of course. I 
only hope it will be so.” 

On Mr Willow’s account— 
and I liked him the more the 
better I got to know him— 
I felt slightly perturbed. In 
the evening I obtained his im- 
pressions of the day’s work. 
Certain awkward and unfore- 
seen contretemps had arisen, 
he was bound to admit. Apart 
from the transfer, which was 
hard enough, there were other 
technical points that would 
take a lot of getting over. 


Receipts. Fr. 

Sale of fish . ;. ’ , 681 
Pleasure trips. . " 110 
Total " 791 
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Perhaps, after all, they had 
better carry on for a while 
on the status quo and see how 
the fishing went. It was a 
lovely part of the world, this 
French coast, and if he could 
find a house to suit him he 
might do worse than settle 
down there for some years. 
He was a free man, with no 
family ties and no business 
interests — his father, thank 
heaven, had done all that, 
and done it pretty well. It 
would be such an advantage, 
now that he and Arnaud were 
partners, to be on the spot 
himself. Arnaud, as I knew, 
was a simple fisherman; to 
write letters, keep accounts, 
remit money and so on, was 
for him no easy matter. 

I agreed that he was perhaps 
right. The ensuing weeks were 
interesting. He had an account 
book, in which he entered 
expenditure and receipts. The 
first week proved quite en- 
couraging. In addition to the 
fishing, Arnaud was now using 
the boat for pleasure trips as 
well. The place was rarely 
without visitors, and he would 
occasionally secure one or two 
for a cruise. It was not strictly 
legal, but he had friends at the 
local gendarmerie prepared to 
look the other way provided 
he did not make it too ob- 


trusive. This first account ac- 
cordingly ran— 

Expenditure. Fr. 

Rail fares . ; . i 53.20 

Bait . ‘ . . ? 41.50 

Petrol : 4 ‘ ‘ 62.50 

Auctioneer’s commission . 31.00 





Total - 188.20 
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This yielded a net profit of 
fr. 602.80; half share to Mr 
Willow, fr. 301.40. He began 
to feel proud of his business 
acumen. <A year, he thought, 
or at most two, would see his 
capital recouped. After that, 
it would all be clear profit. 
Already he was going about 
looking for a house. 

Arnaud, I found, was not 
unaware of this; but it had 
taken him rather by surprise. 
He had, it appeared, always 
looked upon his financier as a 
bird of passage. But, he was 
quick to add, he was naturally 
pleased about it—what could 
be better for the partnership ? 
All the same he doubted— 
purely in Mr Willow’s interest 
—the wisdom of such a step. 
It was not his native climate 
for one thing. In summer, 
for at least three months— 
July, August, September—it 
was advisable for foreigners 
to go away to some cooler 
place; to remain was ener- 
vating. And the houses avail- 
able—well, naturally, as an 
old resident, he knew them all, 
and, believe him, there was, 
in each case, good reason for 
their being empty. Still, he 
hoped with all his heart that 
Mr Willow would pull it off, 
though he felt in duty bound 
to put before him what he had 
just told me. 

He did, but in vain. Mr 
W. remained as determined 
as ever. He had, in fact, 
investigated one house already. 
A charming place, he told me, 
with a garden, whispering with 
umbrella pines, running down 
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to the sea. He had just de- 
cided that it would suit him 
admirably when he recollected 
@ hint Arnaud had given him 
about a tip to the caretaker. 
You never knew a house, Ar- 
naud had remarked, till you 
lived in it, and the number 
and variety of things that 
could be wrong with it—well, 
to take a house and then find 
out was not the cheapest way 
of going about it. Only last 
winter a friend of his had 
moved into a new villa only 
to find that a spring welling 
up under the dining-room floor 
made the place the very father 
and mother of rheumatism, 
and worse. How was one to 
find out a thing like that before- 
hand? So he had tipped the 
caretaker—generously. The re- 
sult, he assured me, had been 
surprising. The honest fellow— 
a most charming old Meridional 
—had simply put his hand 
up to his mouth and hissed the 
one word “ Rats!” Mystified, 
he had asked him to explain ; 
and it had then appeared that 
for ten, twenty, nay, perhaps 
thirty years, the place had been 
infested with rodents of the 
worst kind. Everything had 
been tried—cats, terriers, fer- 
rets, poison, even poison gas, 
bricking, cementing, digging up 
—it had all been useless. They 
had, indeed, killed quantities 
of rats, such quantities that it 
had become a problem how to 
dispose of the bodies, but 
sooner or later—and generally 
sooner —they had returned. 
Whether it was the foreign 
kind of wood used in building 
2a2 
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the house, or something about 
the soil there, or what, the 
fact remained that all the rats 
of the village seemed to make 
with one consent for this par- 
ticular villa. It was, indeed, 
most unfortunate, but there it 
was, and he, the caretaker, 
found it hard to reconcile his 
duty to the owner with his 
perhaps almost equal obliga- 
tion to any prospective tenant. 
In the present case, for example, 
he had obviously risked his job 
in saying what he had. 

It was plain, Mr Willow said, 
that the dear old fellow had 
been telling the truth. In the 
end, he had been so grateful to 
him that he had doubled his 
original tip. He must try 
again, elsewhere. 

The next time I saw Arnaud 
I mentioned the matter to him. 
“Ah! yes, indeed ?—well, it 
was a@ good job the monsieur 
had not taken that house. He 
had not liked, of course, to 
say anything directly to Mr 
Willow, but he had reason to 
know, if anyone did——”’ This 
reason, a8 I discovered casually 
afterwards, was that the care- 
taker happened to be his uncle. 

A day or two later Mr W. 
told me he had had another 
shot—a most attractive little 
house, just underneath the hill 
behind the village. It had been 
empty only a month, and 
everything seemed in apple-pie 
order. Again, he had just 
concluded that it would suit 
him excellently when the care- 
taker (a pleasant, open-faced 
young woman) had dashed the 
cup from his lips. His 50- 
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franc note had barely touched 
her fingers when she began: 
“There is just one thing, mon- 
sieur—a mere trifle; monsieur, 
I hope, does not mind the 
mistral?”’? But certainly, he 
had replied, it was his one 
serious objection to that coast, 
as he had told a friend only 
the day before. (The friend, 
he added to me, was Arnaud.) 
The honest woman had wrung 
her hands in evident concern. 
It appeared that the house, 
facing west for the coast view, 
and standing in an open and 
somewhat exposed position, 
fared badly from autumn to 
spring. She could not make 
out how it had come to be 
built like that, because the 
whole force of the ~mistral 
seemed to concentrate itself 
upon that particular spot. It 
was May now, of course, and 
all right, but in the autumn and 
winter—— ! 

It just showed, sighed Mr 
Willow, how one could forget 
the most important points— 
as Arnaud had warned him. 
As he had remarked to his 
faithful friend, this dreadful 
wind, rushing down from the 
north - west central plateau, 
seemed to dry up all the forces 
of his body ; it was all he could 
do to stand it staying in a 
sheltered hotel like this, and 
stopping indoors whenever it 
blew, but the prospect of a 
house of his own in the full 
blast of it—— No, he was 
afraid he must try again. 

But before he could make 
his third attempt, other events 
intervened. The second week’s 
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fishing turned out not nearly 
so good as the first. The 
account went: Expenses, 
fr.200; Receipts, fr. 548.10; 
Profit, fr. 348.10; Half-share, 
fr.174.05. And the bill for 
petrol and oil was increasing. 
I ventured to ask Arnaud why. 
Well, various reasons, he ex- 
plained. The month of May 
was a sort of fin-de-saison time 
with the lobsters, as with the 
visitors ; they were in a kind 
of middle state between casting 
off their winter habits and 
taking on their summer ones ; 
you could not know what bait 
to offer them, so the catch 
was poor—and might get worse 
before it got better. Then, as 
to the oil and petrol, monsieur 
knew one could not run a motor- 
boat on wind—though some 
of the petrol merchants seemed 
to think it could be done on a 
mixture of petrol and water. 

And the increased consump- 
tion of late, I put in—that was 
also due to the end-of-season 
conditions ? 

Exactly so. Were I a sea- 
man, or even a mere native 
of these coasts, I would know 
that the wind also became very 
erratic at this time, shifting 
and changing continually, and 
often failing altogether. Con- 
sequently, he had had to use 
the motor much more, instead 
of the sail, which he much 
preferred, apart from pecuniary 
considerations. Later on— 
though not just yet — there 
would mostly be a light, steady 
breeze, which would enable 


him to reduce expenses. 
As he prophesied, this happy 
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time did not arrive all at once. 
The third, fourth and fifth 
weeks were, in fact, even more 
disappointing than the second. 
Profits diminished to the van- 
ishing point, and then were 
completely submerged by out- 
goings, especially when one of 
the nets (for other fish, not 
lobsters) got entangled in the 
rocks, and was, Arnaud feared, 
as good as lost. It was true, 
he agreed, that floats marked 
its position, and possibly, yes, 
as I pointed out, he might 
still recover it, like that Nice 
fisherman had the year before 
last, when the currents changed 
later on; but personally he 
would not like to go bail for it 
—he had, in fact, hinted to 
Mr Willow that they should 
definitely write it off; for- 
tunately it was not one of the 
expensive nets, but only a 
matter of 300 francs. 

All the same, it told heavily 
on Mr Willow. Indeed, it 
surprised me at first, the effect 
it had on him. But, as he 
again reminded me, he had 
gone into this on a purely 
business footing. He was out 
for a profit on his speculation ; 
and he was not intending to 
stop at what he had already 
done. Arnaud had spoken of 
bigger craft and better fishing 
grounds farther out, and he, 
Mr W., did not see why, in 
the end, he should not be patron 
of a flourishing fleet, with 
Arnaud as commodore, making 
an annual profit of from 5000 
to 10,000 dollars. The fish 
were there, the men were there, 
and inquiries had satisfied him 
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that the thing was feasible. 
There were, of course, various 
points to settle—the precise 
basis, for example, of the profit- 
sharing between owner and 
crews ; but this had been done 
before, and it could be done 
again. But he was not going 
on without concrete evidence 
that it was going to pay. And 
he was bound to say that this 
300 franc loss had hit him hard 
—as @ symptom, rather than 
in itself. It made him wonder 
whether he had made sufficient 
allowance for the unforeseen 
losses of the business. Anyway, 
he was determined to probe 
the thing to the bottom. 
Henceforth he would go out 
with Arnaud to see for him- 
self how things were going. 

So began that period (it did 
not last very long) when 
Arnaud, on his way down to 
sea, would come and arouse 
Mr Willow at 3 o’clock in the 
morning. The first time or 
two he awoke him by pulling 
on a cord which upset an empty 
cigarette tin on to the floor 
beside the bed. Thereafter, 
owing to complaints from the 
room below, this was changed 
for a tug, via the same cord, 
on the sheet. Mr Willow duly 
fared forth to sea, and ex- 
patiated afterwards, at petit 
déjeuner, on the glories of dawn 
on the Mediterranean. But his 
sailings were, somehow, irregu- 
lar. Arnaud would call him 
one morning and not the next, 
and never more than two morn- 
ings running. ‘There were, he 
said when I asked him, two 
reasons for this: one, the 
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weather, which was particu- 
larly cold for June, so that he 
feared for his partner’s health ; 
the other, his alarum clock, 
which sometimes went off half 
an hour late, so that he had 
barely time to draw the traps 
and be in again with the catch 
(if any) for the early train. 
But when Mr Willow did get 
out, he found only too abundant 
evidence to support Arnaud’s 
complaints. Catches were poor 
—frequently, indeed, some of 
the traps were not discoverable 
at all—varying currents, as 
Arnaud explained, kept tugging 
the floats under. Sometimes, 
too, they would find the bait 
gone but nothing in the trap, 
a@ sure sign of thieving; and 
one moming he came back 
with the news that some of the 
gear had actually been stolen 
during the night from the boat 
in harbour. 

The result of all this was 
that he ceased to accompany 
Amaud to the fishing. He 
had seen enough, he said, to 
explain everything. More im- 
portant, he had seen enough 
to clinch finally his intentions 
about getting the boat trans- 
ferred. Somehow or other, 
though for no definite reason 
that he could name, he had 
come to feel that he ought to 
do this, though he must admit 
that the prospective cost did 
rather frighten him. 

He did not delay in com- 
municating his intention to 
Arnaud, who soon favoured me 
with his views on the position. 
He could not quite see the 
point of it, but, after all, per- 
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haps it would be just as well, 
and certainly he was not the 
one to object. Only, apart 
from the ordinary legal costs, 
which were serious enough, 
there was another considera- 
tion, which Mr Willow had 
perhaps a little neglected. It 
was like this: I would remem- 
ber that before Mr Willow’s 
return from India he, Arnaud, 
had been running the boat for 
some time on his own. Well, 
there had been expenses, natur- 
ally, such as those he had 
already described to me—coil, 
petrol, new traps, lines, &c., &c., 
but he had not so far included 
them in any account rendered 
to Mr Willow on his return. 
There had been no profits to 
share, a8 luck would have it, 
during that period, so he had 
been chary of putting those 
things down. But if it had to 
come to the pinch—that is, he 
hastened to add, if Mr W. were 
really going to transfer the 
boat, well, that was quite 
another chicken, was it not? 
He meant—well, there would 
be a new basis altogether, 
accounts must be squared 
completely, and this little item 
must, of course, enter into it. 

It would not, perhaps, be 
very much all told, I suggested 
—especially as Mr Willow would 
probably offset the value of the 
catch during that period—small 
as it was, I added hurriedly, 
glimpsing Arnaud’s expression 
—since he had not, according 
to contract, received his share 
of it. 

“Small!” echoed Arnaud. 
“Small!’> He was glad I 
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had added that ; it had scarcely 
been enough to feed his young- 
est baby—who, he was sorry 
to say, by the way, was a very 
poor trencherman. And, as 
for the amount of the bill, 
well, how much, for example, 
did I think would be the value 
of one lobster trap ? 

Since I knew he made them 
himself, from the reeds growing 
on the shore, I should guess, I 
replied, about twenty francs. 

Arnaud came as near a snort 
as he ever permitted himself in 
polite company. Make them 
himself ? And what difference, 
if I pleased, did that import ? 
Were his time and labour of 
no value, then? He could 
assure me that nobody else on 
the whole Riviera could make 
traps like his. He had learnt 
the art in Corsica, but he had 
added refinements picked up 
during his voyages to the China 
coast, and the result was some- 
thing quite unique. Why, he 
had fishermen from Nice con- 
tinually pestering him to sell 
them his traps, at any price he 
cared to name—well, up to fifty 
francs, anyway; but it would 
not be good for trade. Now 
then, was he not justified in 
putting them down on the bill 
at, say; forty francs apiece ? 

In that case, of course, of 
course. And there would per- 
haps be a good many of them 
to go down on the bill. Losses 
through storms, and so on, at 
that time of year. 

I was perfectly right. There 
would be about forty traps to 
go down, and, as initial equip- 
ment, they would, of course, 
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be wholly reimbursable by the 
American. 

“IT see. So that alone would 
make 1600 francs.” | 

‘“* Precisely, monsieur. And 
there are, as I have said, other 
things besides. A poor fisher- 
man, with five children to 
think of, cannot afford to let 
things slide.” 

It was not long before Mr 
Willow resolved to put the 
matter to the issue, to get the 
boat really into his own hands, 
if it were at all possible. He 
went about it in a new and 
decisive manner. Professing 
to be leaving the Riviera for 
some Italian hill town, he went 
instead, or went en route (I 
was not so much in his confi- 
dence during these last stages), 
to a certain French town where 
he knew an English solicitor. 
He put the case before him. 
The solicitor thought the 
chances doubtful, but suggested 
that it was worth risking a 
thousand francs or so on the 
attempt. Mr Willow agreed, 
with reluctance. The solicitor 
came over and saw Arnaud, 
and took back his report. It 
was much as he had predicted. 
Arnaud had found himself un- 
able to surrender possession 
except on prohibitive terms ; 
he must, he had feared, demand 
heavy compensation for main- 
tenance and replacements ; he 
would, in the solicitor’s opinion, 
undoubtedly carry the thing 
into the courts, which would 
be certain to look with favour 
upon his claims against a for- 
eigner, especially when that 
foreigner was an American, pre- 


sumably rich, and an evident 
evader of his responsibilities 
in the matter of registration. 
In the result, Mr Willow might 
get his boat, but it seemed 
cheaper to abandon it. Why 
throw good money after bad ? 
Things had moved with sur- 
prising suddenness. I did not 
discover what had precipitated 
Mr Willow into conclusive 
action, but conclusive it very 
soon proved to be. Some other 
features of the final negotiation 
I heard from Arnaud himself. 
The solicitor, he said, had sug- 
gested, amongst other things, 
that, instead of surrendering 
his title, he might pay a yearly 
or monthly rent for the boat. 
“But, monsieur, how could I 
do that? It is never certain 
how much I am going to make 
in a day, a week, a month. 
There would be times when I 
could pay nothing at all— 
times when I could not even 
feed my wife and family— 
times when I should be run- 
ning into debt. No, it is best, 
best for both of us, to go on 
as we are. The fishing will 
improve, and then he will be 
satisfied with his profits.’’ 
Leaving in July, I did not 
see this happy time arrive, and 
when I returned in November, 
Amaud was atill receiving 
letters at odd intervals from 
Mr Willow, now in Sorrento. 
Why, as Arnaud said, did his 
partner not come himself? 
How was he, a rough fisherman, 
to sit down to the job of 
writing letters, accounts, &c. ¢ 
Moreover, what was there to 
write about? The lobsters 
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were still on tour, or else un- 
accountably recalcitrant, and 
as for the accounts, what ac- 
counts were there to send? 
It must be noted that the 
contract—Mr Willow to pay 
half running expenses, &.— 
was no longer in operation, as 
no money was coming from 
Italy. But this was the point 
that puzzled him—why did his 
partner run away so suddenly ? 
What had happened to send 
him off like that, almost with- 
out saying good-bye ? He could 
not understand it at all. 

No more could I. But a 
letter I received soon after 
from Mr Willow, asking me to 
send on a book he had left 
behind, shed some light on the 
problem. He was afraid, he 
added, he had been some- 
what unpractical over that 
matter of the boat. He had 
seen in it a delightful possi- 
bility—getting his own living 
out of the blue Mediterranean, 
combining business with ro- 
mance, living himself on the 
shores of that haunted sea, 
with the train to Rome, the 
Eternal City, passing his doors 
every day. It had seemed, he 
said, the realisation of the 
dreams of his youth; ever 
since ordering the boat he had 
lived in a secret heaven of his 
own. But he had come to see 
that it was not to be. His 
disappointment had been bitter, 
he had left the place for good ; 
he wrote to Arnaud occasion- 
ally just to give him the chance 
of doing the right thing for his 
part, which, he felt, would be 
to pay some small rent for the 
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boat. But he would soon give 
that up, too. And so, farewell. 

Poor Mr Willow! The in- 
curable romantic! Or had 
Arnaud cured him—in part, at 
least—as he seemed to have 
cured that other partner who 
had also disappeared and left 
him the old blue boat now 
lying deserted on the beach ? 
Perhaps that was Arnaud’s 
function in life, to bring ro- 
mantics down to earth. 

As I was wrapping up the 
book—a copy of some of Dry- 
den’s plays—for the post, it 
fell open at Act IV. Scene 1 of 
‘ Aurungzebe,’ and I saw that 
some lines had been heavily 
marked with blue pencil. They 
were these— 


‘When I consider life, tis all a cheat 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the 
deceit ; 

Trust on, and think tomorrow will 
repay : 

Tomorrow’s falser than the former 
day ; 

Lies worse ; and while it says, ‘We 
shall be blest 

With some new joys,’ cuts off what 
we possessed.” 


The next time I saw Arnaud 
I mentioned the letter from Mr 
Willow, but not much about 
the contents. ‘‘ And he says 
nothing, monsieur, about com- 
ing back? And nothing about 
our contract? And here am I, 
figure to yourself, with a motor- 
boat left on my hands and no 
partner to share the expenses ! 
Monsieur, it is a pretty problem, 
is it not ?”’ 

But, as far as one could judge 
from his expression, it was @ 
problem that promised to be 
not entirely insoluble. 
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THE LAST OF THE PALADINS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E, WHITTON, C.M.G. 


THE word ‘paladin’ is in 
about as dangerous a position 
as any word can well be. It 
is tottering on the very brink 
of journalese. Yet it is a word 
worth rescuing from such a 
fate. Its history, with its 
roots in chivalry and Charle- 
magne, is an honourable one, 
and its correlations are invested 
with dignity and romance. 
Your real paladin must be 
of the bravest of men: paladins 
know not fear. He must, too, 
have great military skill—a 
skill displayed against over- 
whelming odds. And he must 
be in sympathy with human 
suffering. Women and children 
must ever find in him a cham- 
pion. And if his lofty con- 
ception of duty has its roots 
in deep religious feeling, so 
much the better for the paladin. 
His personality must be sug- 
gestive of birth and breed. 
Essentially the paladin is an 
aristocrat. He is in every 
sense, and in the Carlylean 
one particularly, a ‘Hero.’ To 
his make-up there must go 
courage, blood and triumph— 
triumph attained by no slavish 
and cautious adherence to rules 
and precedent, but by an occa- 
sional dashing and disdainful 
disregard of them. If we make 
these essentials the touchstone 
for paladins, then none stands 
assaying better than that Hugh 
Rose who became Lord Strath- 


nairn of Strathnairn and of 
Jhansi. 

In Hugh Rose there was ever 
a strain of paradox. In his 
birth, his life and in his death 
he seems to have departed 
from the obvious and expected. 
Scots to the backbone—and 
Highland Scots at that, for 
paternally he was of the Roses 
of Kilravock and on _ his 
mother’s side of the Roses of 
Westerclune—he was not born 
in Scotland, or for that 
matter even in Britain. He 
first saw the light in 1801 at 
Berlin where his father was 
Envoy Extraordinary at the 
Prussian Court. Educated in 
Berlin, Hugh Rose, on joining 
the British Army, did all his 
early service in an English 
regiment. When his brilliant 
career was drawing to a close 
he lived generally in London, 
was prominent in London 
Society and spent much time 
on large estates he then owned 
in Hertfordshire. He died in 
Paris. He lies buried in these 
islands, but, geographically, as 
far from Scotland as can well 
be, for he rests in the family 
graveyard at Christchurch, 
Hants. There is a statue to 
his memory, but it is not in 
any Scottish town or city. 
It stands ‘‘ in London’s stream- 
ing roar” at the junction of 
Knightsbridge and Brompton 
Road. 
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But there was in Hugh Rose 
that dash of contempt for danger 
ever characteristic of the true 
Highlander. His personality 
stands out in vivid contrast 
with that of another great 
Scots soldier, his contemporary 
and one time commander-in- 
chief in India. It would indeed 
be difficult to imagine two men 
more different in their char- 
acters and their lives than Colin 
Campbell, the son of a Glasgow 
carpenter, and Hugh Rose, the 
son of the Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Prussian Court. 
Campbell was a brave soldier, 
endowed with a vigorous in- 
tellect, Scots homely sense and 
Scots caution—Old Khubardar 
as his men nicknamed him in 
India. Hugh Rose was above 
all a dashing leader, and a 
beau sabreur of daring and 
determination. In the Crimea 
it was Colin Campbell’s growl 
of ‘‘ Ninety-third, Ninety-third, 
damn your eagerness!” which 
kept The Thin Red Line like 
a wall of scarlet and steel and 
saved Balaklava. It was in the 
same campaign that Rose, 
carrying out a daring recon- 
naissance during the Battle of 
Inkermann (he was really a 
liaison officer at French G.H.Q., 
but nothing would keep him 
out of any fighting that was 
going on), had his horse shot 
under him by a withering 
point-blank fire from a line of 
Russian picquets. With such 
coolness did Rose get on his 
feet, and with such nonchalance 
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did he pat his charger and 
lead it slowly away, that the 
order was passed down the 
Russian front to cease firing 
on the English officer who was 
displaying such courage and 
sang froid. 

That was Rose all over. But 
he was catholic in his courage. 
He could—and did—in the heat 
of action place himself at the 
head of disorganised cavalry 
and lead them in a victorious 
charge—an operation, it may 
be mentioned, quite outside his 
duty at the moment. And he 
could —and did on two oc- 
casions—in a cholera epidemic 
display that cool bravery re- 
quired of a man who voluntarily 
helps and encourages the agon- 
ised victims. While he was 
serving a8 a major in the 
92nd Highlanders! in Malta 
a terrible outbreak of cholera 
took place, and he placed 
himself at the disposal of the 
regimental surgeon in person- 
ally attending on the men of 
his regiment taken with the 
premonitory symptoms of the 
disease. 

Some years later, in 1840, 
Rose, now a lieutenant-colonel, 
was selected with other staff 
officers, and detachments of 
artillery and engineers, for 
special service in Syria, where 
troops of the Sultan were op- 
posing the advance of his 
rebellious Egyptian vassal, 
Mehemet Ali. On one occasion 
Rose, seeing a troop of Arab 
horse retiring in disorder before 





1 Hugh Rose joined the 19th Foot in 1820. Nine years later he was brought into 
the 92nd Highlanders as a regimental major. 
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an Egyptian cavalry regiment, 
hurriedly re-formed the Arabs 
and charged the enemy. In 
the action Rose overthrew the 
Egyptian cavalry commander 
and was himself twice wounded, 
receiving afterwards a prized 
Turkish order and a sabre of 
honour from the Sultan for his 
gallantry and resolution. Later, 
Rose was appointed British 
Consul-General in Syria, and 
thus began that diplomatic 
service which formed such an 
important part of his career. 
His work in Syria was of im- 
mense value at a time of great 
political crisis, and was dis- 
tinguished by another episode 
of courageous humanity. Once 
when cholera was raging with 
great fury in one of the suburbs 
of Beyrout, and almost the whole 
of the terror-stricken Christian 
population had fled to the 
country, Rose, alone of all the 
Europeans—with the exception 
of the medical officers and 
Sisters of Charity—visited the 
wretched huts of the victims 
and administered relief to the 
dying. 

In recognition of his services 
in Syria, Rose was appointed 
Secretary of the Embassy at 
Constantinople, later acting as 
Chargé @ Affaires, a post in 
which he showed immense firm- 
ness and tact. On the out- 
break of the war with Russia, 
Colonel Rose was appointed 
Queen’s Commissioner at 
French G.H.Q., and for his 
ability and gallantry in the 
Crimea he was _ repeatedly 
thanked by the French com- 
manders, besides receiving a 


warm recommendation from 
Marshal Canrobert for the 
Victoria Cross—a decoration 
denied him, however, owing to 
his rank. At the conclusion 
of the Crimean War, Rose was 
@ major-general and a K.C.B., 
and one of the few officers of 
the army who, in recognition 
of his warlike services, wore 
the badges of British, French, 
Prussian and Turkish orders. 
He was now fifty-five years of 
age, and it seemed as if his 
fighting career was at an end. 
Events, however, were shaping 
rapidly to afford Hugh Rose 
the chance of proving himself 
one of the greatest of our 
Indian generals. 


The phrase ‘ Indian Mutiny ’ 
consists of but two words, 
but has in it 100 per cent of 
error. The great revolt against 
British rule was much less 
than ‘Indian’ and was much 
more than ‘Mutiny.’ As a 
military rising it was confined 
in great measure to one of 
the three native armies—to 
the sepoys of the Bengal Army 
of the East India Company. 
But it was not the sepoys 
alone who rose in_ revolt. 
The outbreak was by no means 
merely a military mutiny. It 
was a combination — whether 
the growth of deliberate 
design and long preparation, 
or the sudden birth of chance 
and unexpected opportunity— 
a combination of military griev- 
ance, national hatred and 
religious fanaticism against 
the English occupiers of India. 
It has been said, and not with- 
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out justice, that the eventual 
revolt differed from mere 
mutiny much as the French 
Revolution differed from the 
Mutiny of the Nore. 

On the 23rd June 1857 there 
was celebrated in London the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
Battle of Plassey. No con- 
nection by cable existed with 
India in those days, and it so 
happened, by the irony of 
Fate, that Bengal sepoys were 
in possession of Delhi at the 
moment when the jubilations 
were taking place in England. 
A few days later there were 
rumours of Indian unrest. Not 
long after, the fuller news 
came—and came with a rush. 
England was horror - stricken 
and the whole nation was 
roused to fury. Subsequently 
it was proved that much of 
the original tidings had been 
exaggerated, but at the time 
there was an outburst of 
passionate anger at the tales 
of wholesale massacres of Eng- 
lish women and children, and 
of the most abominable torture 
and the most degrading out- 
rages inflicted upon English 
matrons and maidens. Every 
soldier in England felt his 
blood boil within him at the 
thought of those insults to his 
womenkind. The Horse Guards 
was flooded with applications 
for service in the East. Within 
a few weeks 30,000 troops of 
all arms were on the high seas 
to India. In such a crisis 
it was not likely that Hugh 
Rose would be backward. 
There was paladin’s work to 
be done here, and so soon as 
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the news of the Mutiny reached 
England Sir Hugh Rose in- 
stantly volunteered for employ- 
ment. The Duke of Cambridge, 
who declared that “ personally 
he had had an opportunity of 
seeing what manner of man his 
gallant friend was and of what 
stuff he was made,” selected 
him for the important command 
of the Poona Division of the 
Bombay Army, and in due 
course Rose landed at Bombay 
on 19th September 1857. He 
was a complete griffin, of course, 
for he had never yet soldiered 
in India. But there was pre- 
cedent for this infusion of new 
blood; for had not another 
grifin a few years earlier 
achieved the amazing victory 
of Meeanee and added the lands 
of Sind to the territory of the 
East India Company ? 

In the closing months of 
1857 the situation in India had 
reached a condition not easy 
to describe with military pre- 
cision, in view of the fact that 
the original revolt of the Bengal 
sepoys had blazed up into 
general revolution and anarchy. 
As a purely military attack 
upon British authority the 
mutiny qua mutiny had at 
any rate been localised. But 
‘localisation ’’ rather loses its 
meaning in a country where 
Bengal was as large as France, 
where Bombay equalled Ger- 
many and the Punjab was the 
size of Italy. And the mutiny, 
although localised, had been 
scotched, not killed. The main 
rebel stronghold at Delhi had 
indeed fallen to the assault 
of British troops a few days 
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before Rose landed in India. 
But although Lucknow had 
been twice relieved it had 
been evacuated; and the 
close of the year found it 
in rebel hands, and by those 
hands greatly strengthened 
against attack. Outside Luck- 
now the mutineers had spread 
over the country and were 
taking advantage of a certain 
pedantic slowness which was 
now characterising the British 
operations as a whole. Nor 
was this all. Although, gen- 
erally speaking, the Native 
States remained staunch, and 
the leading princes of India 
were steadfast in their allegi- 
ance to the British Crown, 
some chiefs had joined the 
rebellion. Not least amongst 
them was a woman of great 
force of character, Ganga Bai, 
the Ranee of Jhansi, who had 
become a bitter enemy of 
the English on account of the 
annexation of the principality 
on the death of her husband 
without an heir. 

The city of Jhansi had been 
stained by a massacre of special 
atrocity. The native regiment 
there had mutinied, and the 


_ Survivors amongst the officers, 


with the other Europeans in 
the place, had taken refuge 
within the fort. After a heroic 
resistance the defenders were 
induced to yield on condition 
that they would be allowed to 
leave the place unmolested. 
But on quitting the fort the 
Europeans were immediately 
seized and separated into three 
bodies of men, women and 
children. By a refinement of 
cruelty the adult males were 
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butchered before the eyes of 
the two other lines of victims, 
who were then dispatched 
with the same brutality in 
turn. The Ranee had con- 
sented to their death, but 
there are grounds for believing 
that she had been threatened 


with instant assassination 
unless she sided with the 
insurgents. 


North of the Ganges the 
army of Sir Colin Campbell, 
the new Commander-in-Chief, 
was operating. South of that 
river, and between it and the 
Nerbudda, was an immense 
belt of territory known loosely 
as Central India, which was 
entirely in the hands of the 
rebels. It was a country 
marked in places by jungles, 
ravines and broken ground, 
and inhabited in part by a 
people who, secure in their forts 
and mountain fastnesses, had 
in the past defied the efforts of 
the Mohammedan emperors to 
subdue them. The military 
opposition to be encountered in 
Central India would therefore 
be strong. All the military 
contingents in the Native States 
of Gwalior, Indore and Bhopal 
had joined the mutineers—and 
the Gwalior contingent alone 
amounted to two cavalry regi- 
ments, five companies of artil- 
lery, with a magazine and siege 
train and seven battalions of 
infantry. At Jhansi the re- 
doubtable Ranee ruled, from 
her fortress, a large tract of 
surrounding country. Tantia 
Topi, probably the best general 
on the rebels’ side, was with 
the revolted Gwalior contingent 
in the fortress of Calpee, a place 
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situated on a high rock rising 
from the Jumna and surrounded 
by miles of quite unfathomable 
ravine territory in a most 
baffling and perplexing manner. 

All that is relevant to the 
subject, and all that need here 
be said preliminary to the 
great campaign of the Last of 
the Paladins, is that Hugh 
Rose was placed in command 
of a small field force, with 
orders to force his way from 
Bombay through Central India, 
subduing it in his course, with 
the fortress of Calpee as his 
goal, and with the object of 
‘ giving a hand,’ as it were, to 
Sir Colin Campbell’s army then 
operating on the lines of the 
Jumna and the Ganges. In 
these days of sensational 
journalism when the transfer 
by march route of a battalion 
of the Guards from Aldershot 
to Windsor is—to the intense 
disgust of the battalion con- 
cerned — treated with leaded 
type as a superb effort in the 
cause of National Economy, it 
is worth while to remember 
what the Central India Field 
Force was called upon to do. 
From the real starting point, 
in and round Bombay, to 
Calpee the march would be 
one of at least six hundred 
miles ; and this total was to be 
greatly extended by operations 
undertaken, and with con- 
Spicuous success, before and 
after the nominal goal had 
been safely reached. In five 
menths the Central India Field 
Force was to march more than 
a thousand miles, and, in a 
campaign which lasted through 
the terrible Indian hot weather, 
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was to take more than a 
hundred guns, eapture one en- 
trenched camp, storm two 
fortresses and two fortified cities 
—all of them strongly defended 
—take twenty forts and fight 
sixteen actions. In this cam- 
paign over rivers, through dense 
jungle and by mountain passes, 
the Central India Field Force, 
led by Hugh Rose and fighting 
against a most warlike and 
determined enemy under the 
most capable commanders then 
to be found in India, was never 
to receive a check and was to 
vanquish the enemy in every 
action and often against enor- 
mous odds. 


On the 17th December 1857 
Sir Hugh Rose took over com- 
mand of his Central India Field 
Force. In mere numbers it 
was by no means formidable— 
some 4500 of all ranks, formed 
in two brigades. In every 
sense it was a mixed force. It 
was mixed in its make-up— 
consisting as it did of horse, 
foot, artillery—and siege artil- 
lery at that—and engineers. 
It was a mixture, too, of 
troops of Crown and Company ; 
and the Company’s troops com- 
prised native regiments and 
one of Europeans as well. 
India in the middle of the 
nineteenth century was not a 
country of great celerity in 
military arrangements,and Rose 
had great difficulties to con- 
tend with on assuming com- 
mand. Supplies were scarce. 
There was a great lack of 
transport. None of the field 
batteries was complete either 
in men or horses. The siege 
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artillery was altogether inade- 
quate for the task that lay 
before it. But Rose was the 
kind of man who gets things 
done, and in an _ incredibly 
short space of time his column 
was ready to take the field. 
At the very outset he was 
called upon to take the re- 
sponsibility of deviating from 
the plan he was to follow. His 
first objective was to be Jhansi, 
a city which was to be made to 
expiate its crimes; but now a 
cry for assistance came from 
a beleaguered garrison some 
eighty miles to the right of 
his line of march. The appeal 
came from the town of Sagar, 
where a body of but 120 fighting 
men—more than half of them 
civilians—was holding the fort, 
and to this handful of men were 
entrusted the protection of a 
large arsenal and the lives of 
nearly two hundred English 
women and children. The 
native garrison of the place 
was either untrustworthy or 
openly disloyal, and a large 
body of mutineers was moving 
towards the cantonment with 
the intention of attacking it 
and of putting the little garrison 
to the sword. 

Jhansi must be given a little 
further respite. Sagar must be 
rescued at all costs, and the 
women and children, who for 
the past seven months had 
been cooped up within the 
fort, must be saved from a 
frightful death. Rose was 
prompt to act. His 1st Brigade 
he sent off northwards by the 
Grand Trunk Road towards 
Jhansi, and, some days later, 
he led his 2nd Brigade quickly 
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towards the east. Passing 
through Bhopal — where the 
astute old Begum lent him 
some 700 of her own troops— 
Rose plunged into a nasty 
country of hills, nullahs and 
jungle, where the siege pieces 
gave immense trouble. But 
there could be no delay. Every 
hour the fate of the women and 
children of Sagar was hanging 
in the balance. So far no 
opposition had been met, but 
on the 24th January the little 
column found itself confronted 
with the fort of Rathgarh. 

And a pretty formidable nut 
it looked to crack. The fort 
was situated on the spur of a 
long, high hill. The east and 
south faces were almost per- 
pendicular, and close beneath 
the walls ran a deep and rapid 
river. The north face looked 
into dense jungle. The fort 
was garrisoned by a desperate 
band of ruffians, made up 
of Afghan mercenaries and 
Pathans as warlike as they 
were desperate. No matter: 
the fort must be taken at any 
cost. The approach led through 
horrible jungle, which was set 
on fire by the enemy, and the 
column had the narrowest of 
escapes. No matter: push on, 
everybody. The path became 
80 rugged and steep that the 
elephants pulling the guns re- 
fused to go any farther. No 
matter: unhook them and 
put the 3rd Bombay Europeans 
in their place. So the Euro- 
peans (most of them Irish) 
grinned, cursed the elephants, 
spat on their hands, got down 
to the job, and the guns were 
got into position. The tactics 
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had the merit of simplicity. 
Every gun was to fire on the 
fort and everyone was to stand 
by to assault when a breach 
should be made. Then was 
heard what is described in 
stage language as ‘‘ Confused 
noise without ’’: it came from 
a large body of armed rebels 
advancing to the relief of the 
fort. No matter: send the 
infantry to drive them off— 
and it was done. And so the 
guns hammered away — the 
rebels gallantly answering gun 
for gun—and by the evening 
of the third day a breach 
appeared which seemed practi- 
cable, and zero hour was to be 
at dawn. 

This kind of rapid siege work 
was something very different 
from the more ordered and 
leisurely operations which the 
garrison had expected. During 
the night of the 28th-29th 
January the Afghans and 
Pathans packed up their belong- 
ings and stole away by an 
ancient sally-port, and down a 
precipitous path, at the bottom 
of which a few mangled corpses 
next morning told their tale. 
Rose, however, was not the 
man to be content with the 
mere evacuation of a fort. He 
sent his cavalry off hot foot 
after the flying enemy, of 
whom over sixty were cut 
down and eighty captured. 
Nineteen of the leading rebels, 
whose treachery called for 
severe punishment, were hanged 
over the fort gateway in the 
presence of detachments of 
the 2nd Brigade. The gloves 
were off with a vengeance, and 
men saw that the elderly, 
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dandified griffin was a man 
who meant business. 

But the very defeat of the 
rebels meant that the women 
and children in Sagar were in 
more danger than ever, for 
nothing was more probable 
than that the baffled insurgents 
would hurry to Sagar to take a 
ghastly vengeance for their 
loss of Rathgarh. Fortu- 
nately, however, they decided 
to take up a position flanking 
Rose’s further march at 
Barodia, a strong village sur- 
rounded by dense jungle, where 
they concentrated under the 
Rajah of Banpur, one of the 
most determined leaders of the 
mutiny. Again was Hugh Rose 
prompt to act. The news of 
the enemy’s stand reached him 
but a little before noon on 
30th January. At mid-day he 
led out a strong detachment 
from his column, and by four 
o’clock he came upon the enemy 
posted on the banks of the 
River Bina. Rose instantly 
attacked, and although the 
rebels fought with great gal- 
lantry they were completely 
defeated, suffering nearly 500 
casualties ; after that the vic- 
torious detachment marched 
back to Rathgarh, which it 
reached at 2 A.M., having 
marched over thirty miles and 
fought a very brisk action (in 
which two officers were killed 
and six wounded) in fourteen 
hours. 

Within the little fort at Sagar 
the beleaguered garrison had 
heard the guns thundering at 
Rathgarh, and their joy was 
unbounded when, on the morn- 
ing of 3rd February, Sir Hugh 
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Rose led his little column 
through the city. It was a 
bright, pleasant day of the 
Indian cold weather, and the 
guns of the fort fired a salute 
as the troops passed with bands 
playing. The walls of the 
fort, which stood on a hill in 
the town in a commanding 
situation, were crowded with 
Europeans, men, women and 
children, all of whom looked— 
as well they might—very pale 
and careworn. 

So remote was Sagar from 
the usual Anglo-Indian life that 
no European segiment had 
ever been seen there before. 
The men of H.M. 14th Light 
Dragoons and the siege guns, 
dragged by elephants, were a 
source of much curiosity and 
awe to the natives of the place. 

Hugh Rose had duly re- 
lieved Sagar and had saved 
nearly two hundred English 
women and children from a 
ghastly fate. But his action 
was not without a certain 
military drawback ; for he was 
now separated by at least a 
hundred miles from his 1st 
Brigade, and a concentration 
with it was essential before 
Jhansi should be _ reached. 
Rose, however, never paid 
slavish homage to the so-called 
‘Principles of War’ (Tenir 
son armée réunie is one of the 
hoariest), and so, before heading 
northwards for Jhansi, he de- 
termined to push still farther 
east to do some more clearing 
up. Twenty-five miles east of 
Sagar was the Fort of Gara- 
khota. It was a very strong 
fort indeed —built originally 
by French engineers—and so 
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strong that in 1818, in the 
Pindari War, a British force of 
11,000 men and 28 siege guns 
had been glad, after a long 
investment, to allow the garri- 
son to march out with all the 
honours of war. Here the 5ist 
and 52nd Bengal Native In- 
fantry, aided by large bodies 
of rebels, had ensconced them- 
selves. Rose formed some of 
his units into a flying column, 
placed himself—as usual—at 
its head, and plunged into the 
heavy jungle which lay be- 
tween him and his goal. After 
a very fatiguing march of 
three days, and over twenty- 
five miles, the fort was sighted. 
On the third day there had 
been but one long halt—* to 
breakfast and hang a few more 
rebels.” Kose pursued his 
usual tactics—a swift per- 
sonal reconnaissance ; then get 
the guns into action ; stand by, 
everyone, for assault. The 
mutinous sepoys, however, were 
brave and hardy soldiers, and 
before being driven into their 
fastness they made two very 
gallant attempts, their bugles 
sounding the charge, to bear 
down upon the guns. But 
they were repulsed ; and when 
Rose’s breaching battery had 
blasted away a portion of the 
work, the enemy evacuated the 
place just before dawn. The 
cavalry and a couple of horse 
artillery guns were sent in 
pursuit, and after a rapid ride 
of twenty-five miles the rebels 
were overtaken and charged, a 
great number being killed and 
wounded. Rose then marched 
back his flying column, reach- 
ing Sagar after eight days of 
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operations carried out in the 
true Hugh Rose style. 

The march to Jhansi could 
now be resumed; but, impatient 
though he was to reach the 
rebel fortress, Sir Hugh was 
forced to delay several days 
longer owing to the fact that 
the supply and _ transport 
alrangements were inadequate 
for the next stage of the opera- 
tions, which involved a march 
of some hundred and thirty 
miles. The rebels took ad- 
vantage of this respite to oc- 
cupy certain forts and difficult 
passes in the mountainous dis- 
trict between Bundelcund and 
the Sagar country. But by 
feinting against the strongest 
pass—defended by 10,000 men 
—and throwing every available 
man against the Pass of Mun- 
dinpur, Rose won through. It 
had been a tough fight. Rose 
later declared that the fire 
had been as hot as anything 
he had ever witnessed; and he 
had been well to the front 
at the Alma and at Inker- 
mann and had known what 
the Russian fire was like on 
the trenches before Sebastopol. 
His charger was shot under 
him. 

There followed a march 
through deserted country, and 
early in March there was great 
excitement in the column when 
heavy gun-fire was heard to 
the west, which could be 
only from the siege artillery 
of the ist Brigade in action 
against the fortress of Chan- 
deri. Everything pointed to a 
successful reunion of the two 
wings of the Central India 
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Field Force in time for a com- 
bined advance against Jhansi. 
But now another enemy had 
made his presence felt—the 
Indian sun. The heat was 
becoming intense. Every day 
seemed hotter than the pre- 
ceding one. The marches began 
to tell upon the troops and on 
the cattle, and the whole 
countryside was scorched and 
barren. The roads were thick 
with dust; the wells almost 
dry ; the trees, naked of leaves, 
gave no shade. The winds 
began to blow as if from the 
infernal regions, scorching up 
every pore of the body and 
making the eyes feel as if 
blistered. In the tents the 
thermometer stood at 110 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. So great 
was the heat that many of the 
European officers and men had 
their hair cropped to the bone, 
and would pour a few drops of 
their precious water supply 
upon their skulls so that the 
evaporation might bring some 
relief. 

Yet there must be no delay. 
If English women and children 
had been rescued at Sagar, 
English women and children 
must be avenged at Jhansi; 
and experience had shown Hugh 
Rose that nothing could be 
gained, but much could be 
lost, by delay. And so Rose 
led on his 2nd Brigade briskly— 
the more so that he had gained 
touch with his left column, 
which on the 17th March had 
captured the fort at Chanderi 
—until, early on the morning 
of the 2ist the 2nd Brigade 
arrived before Jhansi, and the 
soldiers, piling arms on the 
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right of the road, gazed upon 
the guilty city. 


The sight was a formidable 
one. Due north, rising like 
an island from a sea of plain, 
was an immense granite rock 
crowned by the fort of Jhansi 
—massive, solid, flanked by 
four great towers and over- 
topped by a slim white turret 
from which floated the scarlet 
banner of the Ranee. Crouched 
at the foot of the fort lay the 
city, and the city was sur- 
rounded by a great, fortified 
wall some four and a half 
miles in perimeter, from six to 
twelve feet thick, and varying 
in height from eighteen to 
thirty feet. Jhansi was the 
great stronghold of the rebels 
in Central India, and the rebel 
garrison included 10,000 Afghan 
and other mercenaries, besides 
1500 mutinous sepoys, of whom 
400 were cavalry. The number 
of guns in the city and fort 
was estimated at from thirty 
to forty pieces. The British 
authorities in India attached 
the greatest importance to the 
reduction of Jhansi; never- 
theless, so strong was the 


place, and so inadequate was 


the force at Sir Hugh Rose’s 
disposal, that both the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief 
expressly relieved him from 
the necessity of attacking it 
should he consider the task 
beyond his power. Rose, how- 
ever, pinned his faith to a 
policy of relentless attack even 
in the face of the most formid- 
able odds. 

But how could a force, now 
less than 4500 strong, possibly 


expect to capture a walled 
city the size and strength of 
Jhansi, seeing that the Central 
India Field Force was far too 
weak even to carry out the 
investment of a city with a 
perimeter of four and a half 
miles, and defended by a gar- 
rison two and a half times that 
of the besiegers ; and this, too, 
in the most trying conditions 
of climate? For the heat was 
now terrible. Not a morsel 
of shade was to be found. The 
terrain showed great boulders 
of granite, heated as with an 
internal fire from which they 
never cooled; and from them 
all day long there radiated a 
blinding glare. 

Rose’s first step was to utilise 
his cavalry and some of his 
guns to form seven flying camps 
with the object of cutting off, 
if possible, entrance into and 
exit from the fortress. Then 
he made his artillery prepara- 
tions. The city must be taken 
before the fort, and the key 
to the defence of the city wall 
was a large strongly fortified 
mound on the south side. 
Against this position Rose 
concentrated his guns—these 
including a 10-inch and 8-inch 
howitzer, the transport of which 
through the heart of Central 
India had been a remarkable 
achievement. For eight days 
the bombardment continued, 
the enemy stubbornly replying, 
their guns admirably controlled 
by a Bengal artilleryman who 
could be seen, through a tele- 
scope, directing the fire. Enemy 
guns were silenced, but the dam- 
age was always quickly repaired 
and the guns once more put 
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in fighting condition. In places 
the parapet was swept away, 
but quickly native women 
would be at work repairing 
it. During the mid-day heat 
the rebel guns would be silent, 
but in the afternoon a tremen- 
dous fire would be opened 
which severely tried the be- 
siegers. In the cool of the 
evening a touch of romance 
was sometimes added to the 
scene when the Ranee of 
Jhansi, accompanied by her 
ladies in rich attire, could be 
descried visiting the batteries 
of her soldiers. Once a bom- 
bardier of one of the breach- 
ing guns reported excitedly to 
Sir Hugh Rose that the queen 
and her ladies were covered 
by his gun, and asked per- 
mission to open fire upon them. 
To the old paladin, however, the 
proposal was most distasteful, 
and he answered that “such kind 
of warfare was not approved.” 

So well were the besieging 
batteries served that by the 
30th March the gunners had 
dismantled many of the de- 
fences of the fort and city, 
and a breach had been made 
in the city wall near the mound. 
Ammunition was now running 
short, and it was imperative 
that the storming of the place 
Should be carried out at the 
earliest possible moment. But 
the senior artillery and engineer 
officers pointed out that the 
breach was undoubtedly diffi- 
cult and probably mined. 
Moved by their representations, 
Rose decided against the breach, 
but he almost took the breath 
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of his listeners away when he 
declared that he would now 
carry the city by escalade. 

It was almost a desperate 
expedient, but Rose’s position 
was itself desperate, for a new 
peril had now to be met. Intel- 
ligence was brought in that 
Tantia Topi, at the head of 
an army of some 20,000 men, 
with twenty-five to thirty guns, 
had started for the relief of 
Jhansi and was close at hand. 
Sir Hugh was imperturbable 
as ever, but it was clear to 
all that his situation was one 
of the utmost gravity. His 
force was chained to a fortress 
garrisoned by 12,000 fighting 
men; and behind his investing 
line there had appeared a 
relieving army, over 20,000 
strong, of fine troops com- — 
manded by the ablest of the 
native commanders. Together, 
the garrison of Jhansi and 
Tantia Topi’s army  out- 
numbered the Central India 
Force by nearly ten to one. 
Nevertheless, toujours de Vaud- 
ace. Rose would continue the 
investment; and, by comb- 
ing out his force, he could 
scrape together some 1500— 
of which number there were 
merely 500 European infantry * 
—to meet and attack if possible 
the vast relieving force. He 
would lure Tantia over the 
River Betwa so as to have his 
adversary with an awkward 
line of retreat in case of a 
temporary panic—and that 
panic Rose was determined to 
bring about even with his 
diminutive force. 





1 208 from H.M. 86th Regiment, 226 from H.E.I.C. 3rd Bombay Europeans. 
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When dusk fell swiftly on 
the evening of 31st March the 
scene was an extraordinary 
one. To the north Tantia’s 
horde had lit great fires and 
could plainly be seen preparing 
their evening meal. All this 
was, of course, in full view of 
Jhansi, and the garrison yelled 
with joy and fired a salvo in 
salute. All night long tom- 
toms and bugles went on at a 
Bedlam pace and the rebel 
sharpshooters on the city wall 
kept up a hot fire for hours. 
And all night long Rose’s 
batteries added to the din, 
throwing shot and shell into 
the city. The watch fires of 
both sides lit up the darkness, 
and so close were our pickets 
to those of Tantia’s men that 
the latter shouted out insults 
and taunts, declaring that on 
the morrow all the Europeans 
would be sent to hell, for 
“What is your handful to our 
thousands ? ” 


Next morning while it was 
still dark the British pickets 
were driven in. As dawn 
broke dense masses of the 
rebels—horse, foot and artillery 
—were seen pouring over a 
knoll with colours waving and 
drums beating. Then began 
the roar of heavy guns and 
field pieces, answered by those 
of the enemy, and from both 
lines broke forth a storm of 
rifle fire. Through the thick 
clouds of smoke and dust it 
could be seen that the enemy 
was preparing a tremendous 
stroke against the left of the 
British line. In this terrible 
moment Rose was prompt to 
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act. He ordered his artillery 
on either flank to move forward 
and enfilade the enemy. As 
the rebels began to waver, the 
14th Light Dragoons were 
ordered to charge upon both 
flanks, and Rose himself charged 
at the head of one of the 
squadrons. His darimg and 
decision had their reward. The 
enemy’s first line fell into 
confusion, and Rose’s infantry, 
dashing forward with the bay- 
onet, completed the rout. 
Determined not to give his 
opponent a moment’s respite 
Rose hurled all his cavalry 
and artillery in pursuit. Tantia 
Topi, seeing his front line 
broken and his right flank 
turned, fled across the Betwa 
covered by his guns, all of 
which were taken by the un- 
daunted pursuers. When dark- 
ness fell the rebel army of 
20,000 had been beaten and 
dispersed. A thousand of them 
lay dead upon the field. The 
victorious little force wended 
its way back to camp. KRose’s 
casualties were but four score, 
of whom but fifteen were killed, 
and the battle of the Betwa 
had been fought and wor. 


Time, however, pressed. 
Jhansi must be taken, and 
taken soon. Twenty-four hours 
of so-called ‘rest’ and this 
desperate escalading business 
must begin. 

There were to be two attacks, 
a right and left, confided to 
European troops, the former 
to the 3rd Europeans and the 
latter to H.M. 86th Regiment. 
About two o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd April, the 3rd 
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Europeans were quietly roused 
and ordered: to prepare for 
immediate assault. An hour 
later the regiment moved off 
with its ladders in dead silence. 
The moon was very bright: 
too light indeed for work in 
which surprise would count for 
much. At last three guns were 
heard—the preconcerted signal, 
and in a whisper the order to 
advance was given. 

Almost at once the enemy’s 
bugles sounded, and a fire of 
almost indescribable fierceness 
was opened from the wall and 
from the towers of the fort. 
With loud cheers the 3rd Euro- 
peans dashed across the inter- 
vening space and planted their 
ladders against the city wall. 
The fire from the enemy now 
increased. The crash of mus- 
ketry, with the roar of the 
guns, the blare of bugles and 
the frenzied beating of tom- 
toms, and the hissing and 
bursting of rockets and in- 
fernal machines, seemed like 
pandemonium let loose; and 
all the while the rebels hurled 
down stones, blocks of wood 
and even trees on the heads of 
the stormers below. 

At the foot of the wall the 
stormers of the right attack 
fell into some confusion, which 
was increased when it was 
found that some of the ladders 
were too short to reach the 
Summit of the wall, which was 
here from twenty-five to thirty 
feet to the ground. Many of 
the stormers fell, and the living 
were forced to seek such shelter 
as could be found. But they 
were quickly rallied and once 
more rushed against the city 
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wall. To the Engineer officers 
with the assaulting column had 
been assigned the honour, al- 
ways jealously guarded in the 
corps, of being the first upon 
the ladders. It was a glorious 
but a terrible distinction, and 
the fate of one young subaltern 
had in it a special poignancy 
of its own. In addition to his 
other qualities Sir Hugh Rose 
was a stern disciplinarian, and 
severe orders had been issued 
by him for the suppression of 
looting of any kind. In the 
Bombay Engineers a sergeant, 
who had been guilty of the 
offence, had been screened from 
punishment by his officer, 
Lieutenant Dick. The matter 
had come to the general’s 
ears, and Rose at first an- 
nounced that he would bring 
the young subaltern before a 
court-martial. But it was the 
eve of the storm, and, loth to 
deprive Lieutenant Dick of the 
honour of being one of the 
leaders of the assault, Sir Hugh 
sent for him and declared that 
he would overlook the offence, 
confident that “‘ you will do 
your duty tomorrow.” As he 
put his foot on the first rung 
of the scaling ladder, Lieutenant 
Dick said hurriedly to a brother 
officer, ‘““I can never be suffi- 
ciently grateful to Sir Hugh. 
Tell him how I have done my 
duty.” Then calling out 
** Follow me, 3rd Europeans,” 
he raced up the ladder, and 
within a moment his dead 
body, bayoneted and shot 
through and through, had 
crashed to the ground below. 
Led by these gallant Engineer 
subalterns the officers and men 
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of the 3rd Europeans made 
desperate attempts to gain the 
summit. Lieutenant Meikle- 
john of the Bombay Engineers 
was actually on the wall when 
the ladder beneath him broke, 
and he and a private of the 
Europeans were instantly cut 
to pieces. From the top of 
another ladder Lieutenant 
Bonus was hurled down, struck 
in the face by a stone or log. 
Lieutenant Fox of the Madras 
Sappers and Miners was shot 
through the neck. Owing to 
the shortness of some of the 
ladders available, the 3rd 
Europeans had perforce to con- 
fine their attention to those 
which actually topped the wall. 
The rebels, with yells of de- 
rision, concentrating on these 
few points, baffled all attempts 
made by the attackers, and the 
3rd Europeans were withdrawn 
from the heavy fire to which 
they were now uselessly ex- 
posed. 

Fortunately things had gone 
better with the left attack, 
in which direction victorious 
shouts were heard. There the 
86th Regiment had carried the 
breach without loss, and, by 
dashing gallantry, had esca- 
laded the wall hard by the 
Rocket Tower. These stormers 
turned to their right, shouting 
as they ran; and fired by the 
roars of triumph, the 3rd 
Europeans in their turn made 
another dash against the wall, 
this time with complete success. 
As they reached the top they 
turned left-handed, racing to 
join their comrades of the 86th. 
The men of the two regiments, 
as they met, exchanged yells 


of victory and then the two 
tributary streams, now joined 
in one common flood, went 
foaming into Jhansi. 

But there was hard work 
and hard fighting to be done 
within the city. Street fight- 
ing of a savage kind was soon 
in progress, and the rebels 
kept up a deadly fire from the 
house-tops. Soon the houses 
on both sides of the streets 
were ablaze, and the heat from 
the sun and flames was appal- 
ling. The palace was now 
stormed, the rebels blowing 
up @ magazine which caused 
some terrible casualties amongst 
the Europeans. Once in the 
palace the soldiers sought a 
brief rest, many of them wrap- 
ping two or three puggarees 
round their heads as a protec- 
tion against the heat. Soon, 
by Sir Hugh Rose’s order, the 
troops were disposed as a great 
wedge in the city with its 
apex at the palace. Now, in 
the palace some forty or fifty 
Afghan troopers —the body- 
guard of the Ranee—were found 
to be occupying the stables, 
and a small force was sent to 
deal with them. A _ bloody 
hand-to-hand struggle ensued, 
from which many of the 86th 
and 3rd Europeans came stag- 
gering out with frightful wounds. 
Still the bitter contest went 
on until every Afghan had been 
killed. In this fighting the 
soldiers of the 86th and the 
3rd Europeans captured the 
Ranee’s standard, the colours 
of her bodyguard and a silken 
Union Jack which had been 
given to the grandfather of 
the Ranee’s husband, with per- 
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mission to have it carried 
before him—an honour awarded 
no other Indian prince. The 
exultant soldiers now clamoured 
to Sir Hugh Rose for permission 
to hoist it. The general at 
once consented, and the ad- 
jutant of the 86th raced to the 
top of the palace, and ran up 
the flag under a furious fire 
from the rebels in the fort. 

All through this day, and 
through the next, the street 
fighting went on under the 
burning sun. Many who could 
not escape threw their women 
and children down wells and 
then jumped down themselves. 
The British soldiers dragged 
them out, the women and 
children being taken care of 
while the rebel males were 
dispatched. Every house had 
its rebel garrison who fought 
like tigers, and so _ the 
bayoneting went on till sun- 
set. But in the end, by a 
combined movement of the 
attacking troops, the whole 
city was won. The fort still 
held out, but on the morning 
of the 5th April its guns were 
silent and the place was found 
to be deserted, the Ranee and 
her bodyguard having made 
good their escape during the 
hours of darkness. 

Thus ended the storm of 
Jhansi. The strain upon the 
attackers had been enormous. 
The Central India Field Force 
had captured a fortress de- 
fended by more than double 
its numbers, and had during 
the investment beaten off a 
relieving army 20,000 strong. 
The investing cavalry had 
been continuously on duty for 
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seventeen days: the troopers 
never took off their clothes ; 
night and day the horses 
remained saddled up and 
bridled ; in the battle of the 
Betwa the cavalry found glory 
in brilliant charges. A handful 
of infantry in broad daylight had 
scaled the lofty walls, and after 
four days of fighting captured 
the city—and all this under a 
terrible sun which struck down 
many soldiers. In killed alone 
the rebels lost over 5000. 
Thirty-five guns fell into the 
victors’ hands. The heroism 
and gallantry of the attackers 
are beyond praise, yet these 
qualities would have availed 
little had it not been for the 
fierce energy, the unswerving 
audacity and the ruthless deter- 
mination of that paladin, Hugh 
Rose. 

The storm of Jhansi marks 
the last occasion in the history of 
the British Army of the capture 
of a fortified place by escalade. 

The capture of Jhansi was 
a fine achievement, but there 
was still much for the Central 
India Field Force to do. Its 
goal was the Jumna, and Sir 
Hugh Rose was impatient to 
push on and fulfil his mission, 
but some rest was essential 
for his soldiers, and food, trans- 
port and ammunition were now 
lacking. Finally on the 25th 
April he was able to make a 
start upon the hundred mile 
journey to Calpee, where there 
was a well fortified arsenal still 
in rebel hands. 

The line of march led across 
depressing flat country where 
the wells were almost dry and 
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the little water found was 
almost undrinkable. The heat 
became more and more op- 
pressive and the cattle died in 
large numbers. As for the 
soldiers, unless some rest could 
be secured during the day with 
shade and an adequate supply 
of water, it was unlikely that 
they could ever reach their 
destination. Realising this, 
Tantia Topi had decided to 
leave but a small garrison at 
Calpee and to dispute the road 
from Jhansi to the Jumna by 
throwing up a position at 
Koonch, his policy being to 
compel the British troops to 
expose themselves to the blaze 
of the Indian sun. Rose, how- 
ever, called upon his men for a 
special effort and even made a 
detour—and an attack upon a 
fort—so as to come down upon 
his enemy’s flank. The strain 
upon his force was terrible, and 
although Rose’s tactics paved 
the way for a brilliant success, 
it was at the cost of great 
suffering to his men. In the 
affair at Koonch the tempera- 
ture rose to 115 degrees in the 
shade. Scores dropped, struck 
down by the sun. While the 
action was going on dhooli 
after dhooli was brought into 
the field hospital with officers 
and men suffering from sun- 
stroke: some dead, others 
prostrated, some laughing and 
sobbing in delirium. The 
dreadful heat paralysed every- 
one. Eleven were thus killed 
outright. Four times Sir Hugh 
Rose collapsed and fell from 


his saddle. Four times they 
poured water over him, brought 
him restoratives and set him 
on his horse again. That is 
how the dandy of Pall Mall and 
London drawing-rooms fought 
his way from Indore to the 
Jumna. 

And so, step by step, the 
via dolorosa to the Jumna was 
achieved and the waters of the 
river could be descried. But 
by now the troops were fear- 
fully exhausted. One of the 
brigades had been called upon 
for a forced march of twenty 
miles in the sun. Scores of 
animals dropped dead. Even 
the native infantry, trussed up 
—like everyone else —in red 
cloth tunics, fell out by dozens 
and lay gasping for any morsel 
of shade, Roughly, one-half 
of Rose’s force was incapaci- 
tated, and all were more or less 
ailing. There was one regiment 
of native infantry 400 strong, 
and from it more than 200 fell 
out in one day from the effects 
of the sun. Out of thirty-six 
men of the 14th Light Dragoons 
on forage escort seventeen col- 
lapsed within two hours. The 
hospital tents were crowded, 
but there the temperature sel- 
dom fell below 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit by night and by 
day rose seven to ten degrees 
higher. On the 19th May 
there were over three hundred 
European patients and during 
the week twenty-one died of 
sunstroke. There was scarcely 
an officer on the staff fit for 
duty. The Principal Medical 





1 Except the 3rd Europeans, who at Sagar had made themselves uniform of 
cotton cloth, dyed stone colour by the men. 
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Officer reported officially that 
should the operations against 
Calpee be protracted the whole 
force might be stricken down. 
But one of the most remarkable 
qualities of Hugh Rose as a 
commander was his power of 
infusing into his men an in- 
vincible determination to with- 
stand every peril and every 
hardship in winning through. 
His soldiers would follow him 
anywhere, and Kose testified 
to their devotion in glowing 
words which lit up one of his 
despatches. “Those noble 
soldiers,” he wrote, ‘“‘ whose 
successes were never chequered 
by a reverse, with a discipline 
which was a8 enduring as their 
courage, never profiered one 
complaint. They fell in their 
ranks struck down by the sun 
and exhausted by fatigue, but 
they would not increase the 
anxieties of their general or 
belie their devotion by a single 
complaint.”’ 

Calpee was indeed a for- 
midable obstacle. It stood on 
a steep and lofty rock, pro- 
tected by no less than four 
lines of defence—a chain of 
ravines, a tower, eighty-four 
temples of solid masonry, and 
beyond them a line of en- 
trenchments. In suffocating 
heat on the 22nd May the 
enemy was driven in upon the 
fortress, pursued by Rose’s guns 
and mounted troops till man 
and beast could go no farther 
and man and beast could do 
no more. When darkness fell 
the exhausted victors lay down 
to gather strength. The rebels 
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had fought with a vigour and a 
tactical skill such as they had 
never, so far, displayed. The 
burning heat had been in- 
tolerable. During the battle 
the thermometer had regis- 
tered 119 degrees in the shade. 
The awful, suffocating winds 
had made fighting a matter of 
almost unsurpassed difficulty. 
Officers and men had fainted 
or dropped down as if struck 
by lightning. Sir Hugh Rose 
had had his fifth sunstroke ; 
his chief of staff was ill; the 
quartermaster-general was worn 
out; the senior chaplain had 
gone mad. Yet all these suffer- 
ings were borne without com- 
plaint, and ‘‘in the cool of the 
evening ’—as one participant 
puts it, but with a temperature 
of 100 degrees Fahrenheit—the 
indomitable soldiers speculated 
on the hazards of the morrow. 

Day had not dawned when 
through the darkness could 
be seen flashes across the 
river. They came from some 
batteries detached from Sir 
Colin Campbell’s army, sent 
to give a hand to his sub- 
ordinate. Immediately Rose 
gave the order to advance, 
and on went the noble Central 
India Field Force and Calpee 
was in its hands, for the dis- 
heartened rebels had evacuated 
it during the night. Sir Hugh 
Rose had now fulfilled his 
instructions to the letter. 
Jhansi had been taken. Central 
India had been cleared. The 
Jumna had been reached. 
Communication with Sir Colin 
Campbell was effected. In five 
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months Rose had beaten the 
enemy in thirteen general 
actions and sieges, and under a 
burning sun had captured some 
of the strongest forts in India. 


But the campaign had told 
fearfully on Hugh Rose. The 
unceasing strain, the constant 
movement, long hours in the 
saddle under a merciless sun, 
five sunstrokes—all these had 
brought even a man of his 
iron constitution to the state 
of a physical wreck. His medi- 
cal officer urged him to proceed 
to Bombay on sick leave. Rose 
reluctantly agreed, but, before 
he could start, intelligence came 
which upset his plans and 
caused an immense sensation 
throughout India. The rebel 
army of Tantia Topi and the 
Ranee of Jhansi, fleeing from 
Calpee, had attacked the loyal 
Maharajah Scindia nine miles 
from Gwalior, and that prince’s 
army had gone over to the 
enemy. Ill though he was, 
Rose instantly volunteered to 
take command of the force 
ordered to recapture the fort- 
ress. The offer was grate- 
fully accepted, and by a short, 
swift and audacious attack upon 
the city—in a heat so terrible 
that a thermometer in an offi- 
cer’s tent burst at 130 degrees 
—Rose added one more leaf 
to the crown of laurels he had 
already won. In the flight of 
the rebels the gallant Ranee of 
Jhansi—‘‘ the best man of them 
all,” as Rose called her—was 
overtaken, disguised as a page, 
and cut down and killed by a 
British hussar. 
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For his services Rose was 
gazetted a G.C.B. and his 
name was mentioned in the 
vote of thanks passed by both 
Houses of Parliament to the 
Army in India. It was not 
much; and there can be little 
doubt that in India there was 
considerable jealousy of the 
dashing griffin who had brought 
into Hindustan a new kind of 
military spirit. The troops of 
the Central India Field Force 
were forbidden to accept a 
silver star which Scindia de- 


sired to give them. They 
received no batta. No clasp 
was awarded for ‘Jhansi’ ; 


and the general clasp, with the 
somewhat tepid legend ‘ Central 
India,’ was given promiscuously 
to all the troops in that im- 
mense portion of the country, 
some of whom had not even 
been under fire. To crown all, 
by some legal quibble (founded 
on some old Admiralty ruling 
respecting the blockade of ports 
by ships of war) neither Rose 
nor his soldiers were allowed a 
penny from an immense amount 
of prize-money they had se- 
cured. Even the Government 
of India and the Commander- 
in-Chief frankly acknowledged 
the right of the Central India 
Field Force to this windfall. 
Rose was then a poor man. 
His share would have amounted 
to £30,000. But, paladin that 
he was, he disdained to interest 
himself in the huckstering of 
attorneys. He had done his 
duty and fulfilled his difficult 
task without check and without 
delay. No paladin would do 
less: no paladin could do 
more. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


UPPER RAMU. 


BY J. P. FERGUSON BELL. 


SHoRTLY after the out- 
break of war, an Australian 
Expeditionary Force landed 
in German New Guinea, 
scrambled a mile or two 
through the moist, enervating 


coastal jungle, fired a few 
shots at Teutonic copra 
planters and native police, 


and metaphorically hauled 
down the red, white and 
black, and hoisted the red, 
white and blue. Seven years 
later the management of the 
numerous islands comprising 
this group was detailed to 
the Australian Government, 
and the name changed to the 
Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea. The prospecting for 
gold which had been carried 
on for some years previously, 
chiefly by Australian pro- 
spectors from neighbouring 
Papua, received a new 
lease of life with the removal 
of various international restric- 
tions, and culminated in the 
middle of the nineteen twen- 
ties with the discovery of Edie 
Creek and its satellites —a 
small but extremely rich 
alluvial field. From a height 
of over seven thousand feet, 
Edie Creek tumbles down its 
rocky bed through a tangled 
mass of mountainous jungle to 
its junction, some four thou- 


sand feet lower, with the Bulolo 
River. The Bulolo continues 
the tumble through a gradually 
thinning jungle till it meets 
the sluggish Markham, which, 
after meandering for thirty 
or forty miles along its wide, 
barren and sun-scorched, valley, 
reaches the Pacific Ocean on 
the east coast of what was 
Kaiser Wilhelmsland and is 
now North-East New Guinea. 

From the small man’s point 
of view the Edie Creek field 
has now seen its best days, 
and prospectors are gradually 
leaving what gold remains 
to the mechanically equipped 
operations of highly financed 
companies and hopefully 
pushing farther into the 
practically unknown interior of 
the island in search of ‘ another 
Edie Creek.’ Their finds to 
date, however, have been 
neither extensive nor rich, and 
the best of a poor selection is 
the field comprising a dozen 
or so scattered optimists on 
the headwaters of the Ramu 
River. This field lies some- 
thing like a hundred miles by 
air from the ‘beach’ at the 
mouth of the Markham, and 
a third as much again by 
foot, at an altitude seldom less 
than five thousand feet; and 
such is the topography of New 
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Guinea that, if one does not 
go by air, one walks. 

D. R. and I decided to 
walk. It was not our intention 
to prospect the Upper Ramu 
itself, but to make for the 
Government station there prior 
to joining a party that was 
shortly leaving from this point 
for some likely and unpro- 
spected country to the south. 
Accompanying us on_ the 
road in would be ten police 
boys, who were eventually 
to join the prospecting party 
under the charge of a patrol 
officer. 

A word or two about this 
station. New Guinea, so far 
as European habitation goes, 
officially consists of two divi- 
sions. The first of these com- 
prises the settled strip of 
country bordering the coast- 
line, and one or two isolated 
areas inland surrounding the 
more highly developed mining 
districts. In this division the 
natives talk pidgin - English, 
wear cotton lap-laps round 
their middles, smoke American 
tobacco, and keep their arrows 
and spears exclusively for pig, 
cassowary and other edible but 
non-human occupants of the 
jungle. The remainder of the 
territory—that is to say, about 
90 per cent of its entire 
area—the Government rather 
suggestively refers to as the 
‘uncontrolled areas.’ In the 
uncontrolled areas the natives 
—kanakas is the general term 
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for them—still exist in their 
natural state, the curses of 
our modern civilisation not yet 
having descended upon them. 
The result is that they are 
far more numerous, infinitely 
more filthy, and not nearly so 
particular about human beings 
as targets for their bows and 
arrows as are their controlled 
brothers. Before being granted 
a@ permit to enter these areas, 
therefore, white men must 
possess @ minimum of ten 
native carriers and a specified 
number of efficient firearms. 
In addition to this a specified 
sum of money must be 
deposited with the district 
office at the ‘ beach’; possible 
Government search parties, or, 
if the worst happens, puni- 
tive expeditions, no doubt 
drawing on this sum to help 
expenses. 

As soon as @ ‘find’ with 
any prospects of development 
is made in these uncontrolled 
areas, the Government sends 
out an assistant district officer, 
and a European sergeant in 
charge of ten or a dozen native 
police, to guard the interests 
of the miners and to take the 
first steps in bringing the dis- 
trict under control—a job of 
years. A station is built, a 
landing ground for aeroplanes 
cleared beside it, and the usual 
administrative visits made to 
the various centres of native 
population. Such a one was 
that of the Upper Ramu. 
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And so it was that D. R. 
and I, having flown down from 
Edie Creek to the ‘ beach,’ 
and crossed the gulf to the 
mouth of the Markham in one 
of the modern, oil-engined sub- 
stitutes for the island schooner, 
trudged up that river’s heart- 
breaking valley behind our line 
of carriers and police boys. 

The earth is fairly gener- 
ously sprinkled with uninspiring 
places—Port Sudan, Southend 
beach at low tide, the north 
bank of the Thames round 
about Tilbury Docks, to name 


but a few. Most of these, 
however, assume the pro- 
portions of desirable  resi- 


dential areas when compared 
with the Markham valley at 
half-past two in the afternoon. 
Lofty bush-covered mountains 
miles away to the north and 
south ; somewhere to the left 
the muddy Markham winding 
disinterestedly towards the sea ; 
reaching to the horizon, before 
and behind, nothing but flat, 
grey, sandy soil sparsely 
covered with yellow grass; 
and up above, just past the 
zenith and shining straight into 
one’s eyes, the sun. Ye gods! 
the sun. Occasionally we came 
to grey-watered streams run- 
ning down from the mountains 
into the Markham, and each 
was a signal for the entire 
party to down loads, strip and 
make for the deepest pools, 
though most of them were too 
warm to be really refreshing. 
If Sahara sheikhs can main- 


tain romantic personalities 
under conditions such as these, 
they thoroughly deserve the 
eulogies that popular novelists 
have showered upon them. 
For my part my thoughts 
refused to budge from the 
iced beer in long glasses that 
people, sprawled on cool ver- 
andahs, would be drinking down 
on the ‘ beach,’ and the ghosts 
of all the drinks I had ever 
refused jeered their “I told 
you so”’ all round me. D. R. 
was spared all this, for to 
him no Australian beer was 
ever worth drinking, and I 
suppose the prospects of a 
Bass or Worthington were too 
remote to be worth worrying 
about. 

After five such days in 
the valley, we crossed the 
Markham and climbed into 
the mountains rising to the 
south ; and here, despite steep 
slippery paths, the stench of 
rotting jungle and a peculiarly 
penetrating brand of leech, 
conditions improved consider- 
ably. The northern foot of 
these mountains also marked 
our entry into the uncontrolled 
areas, and some sort of order 
was put into the line of carriers, 
police boys being placed at 
regular intervals along it. For 
all but two or three of them it 
was their first experience of 
‘kanaka country,’ and with 
eyes darting into the bush on 
each side of them and rifles 
held at the ready, they were 
the embodiment of all that the 
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efficient police boy should be. 
We wondered how long they 
would keep it up! 

Actually it was the ‘ boss 
boy ’ of the carriers, who, stroll- 
ing nonchalantly along with 
@ twelve-bore over his shoulder 
on the offchance of a pigeon, 
took the honours for obser- 
vation. 

“Me look ’em_ kanaka, 
master,’ he said, casually 
strolling up to D. R. and me 
during one of our not infrequent 
roadside halts. 

“You look ’em_ kanaka. 
Excellent! Now go away, 
Sumol, and let your masters 
sleep.” 

“Yes, me look ’em,” he 
persisted, quite unimpressed. 
“Plenty fellow too much. ’E 
hide behind tree and look ’em 
you two feller master and 
altogether boy go along road.” 


“What did you _ say, 
Sumol ? "E hide behind 
tree?” Although—excepting 


for an attempted ‘shoot-up’ 
of a district officer and his 
party a few months before— 
the kanakas in this particular 
area were known to be pretty 
quiet, this savoured of an 
ambush ; and as we of Western 
civilisation invariably form a 
queue preparatory to an hour 
or two’s entertainment, so the 
kanaka forms an ambush. 

“You look ’em where? ’E 
got bow an’ arrow ?”’ 

“Me look ’em back ‘long 
road. °E got bow an’ arrow 
orright, big feller too much, 
but I think he no like fight. 
Me hold ’em musket belong 
me this fashion’”’—he illus- 
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trated the menacing manner in 
which the hoary old twelve- 
bore had been pointed at 
the kanakas—“ and all kanaka 
’e run ‘long bush quick 
time !”’ 

It had been a big moment 
for the boss-boy, and with 
our somewhat dubious con- 
gratulations and a _ face 
wreathed in smiles, he strolled 
back to join his underlings 
over their bush bananas and 
betel-nut. 

And so we came to the 
little-known and very isolated 
Kambaidam Mission Station. 
It is one of the few white 
missions in the uncontrolled 
areas, and the work put into 
the buildings and almost en- 
tirely imported farmyard is a 
credit to the German mis- 
sionary and his wife in charge 
of it. We could hear the hens 
and cows and goats and 
pigs while we were still 
some distance down the 
road, and after winding our 
way through well cared for 
vegetable gardens, were greeted 
by the missionary’s wife. 
From her pleasant, round, 
work-lined face to the bun of 
fair hair on the back of her 
head, she was absolutely 
typical of the hundreds of 
fraus who crowd the market 
square of any German country 
town. At her feet, holding her 
skirt, was a child not more 
than two years old, and on 
her arm she carried a baby 
not half that age. With her 
free arm she fed the chickens. 

“Good afternoon. Is this 
the Kambaidam Mission?” I 
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sympathise with Sir Henry 
Stanley and his “ Doctor 
Livingstone, I presume?” 
These conversations can be 
difficult things to get going. 

In very broken English she 
told us yes, this was the 
mission. 

“Could I speak to Father 
B.? Is he about anywhere ? ”’ 

“T am sorry. My husband 
is up on the Ramu and will 
not be back for two more 
weeks. I am alone here now. 
But please stay for the night. 
I will take you to your 
room.” 

Hospitality of this sort is 
typical of the missions, and 
yet, chiefly because mission- 
trained boys are generally the 
most fiendish little devils that 
unfortunate miners and planters 
have to contend with in the 
islands, the missions come in 
for probably more than their 
fair share of abuse. Their 
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kindness, however, is a by-word 
throughout the country. Nor 
are the missionaries lacking in 
courage. Here was Mrs B. 
with two children, and appar- 
ently quite defenceless, sur- 
rounded by natives among whom 
we were marching with ten 
police boys and heaven knows 
how many rifles, guns, revolvers 
and pounds of ammunition ! 
Despite the fact that outside 
the larder towered the most 
terrific pile of native vege- 
tables I had ever seen—‘‘ Let 
your boys take as much as 
they like,” Mrs B. had told 
us; ‘“‘the kanakas bring in 
a fresh supply every day ’— 
this suggestion of friendliness 
might mean little. Kanakas 
make a habit of treachery, 
and what would happen should 
they decide to bring round 
their bows and arrows and 
‘shoot the plae up,’ one 
shudders to think. 


Ill. 


It was mid-afternoon two 
days later when we had our 
first view of the Upper Ramu 
station. We stood on a bare 
patch of hillside looking across 
@ considerable expanse of 
gently rolling, grassy uplands 
which for all the world might 
have been the South Downs. 
The sun, tempered now by six 
thousand feet of altitude, 
was a pleasant change from 
the murkiness of the bush and 
jungle through which we had 
been slipping and splashing 
since leaving the Markham 


valley, and for an hour 
we rested and revelled in 
the view. Dropping gradually 
away from us, the ridges of 
our hill could be followed as 
they merged into the grassy 
valley below or joined those 
of the other bush - capped 
hills which were dotted 
about us. On the far side 
of a small tree-lined river 
rose a perpendicular column of 
smoke — the wind signal for 
aeroplanes approaching the 
roughly cleared landing ground 
beside which nestled the grass 
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houses of the Government 
station. 

“Two hours more? Two 
and a half?’’ I suggested to 
D. BR., who was gazing in- 
tently at one of the reed- 
covered flats some distance 
beneath us. 

“Two hours I _ should 
think,” he replied ; ‘‘ although 
that flat down there has an 
uncommon swampy look about 
it.” 

Rousing the carriers, there- 
fore, we dropped down from 
our look-out and followed the 
track as it wandered, appar- 
ently aimlessly, into the valley. 
A short time later we arrived 
at the flat. D. R. had been 
right. Swampy it was. These 
swampy valleys are regular 
features of the grass country 
of the Upper Ramu, and 
have an extraordinarily dis- 
integrating effect on a line 
of carriers. The path, which 
has behaved impeccably as 
far as the swamp’s edge, com- 
pletely disappears, leaving a 
party to its own resources till 
the track is regained on the 
other side. Were it possible 
to induce a native to follow 
directly behind the man in 
front of him under these condi- 
tions as he does on firm ground, 
at least some sort of track 
would be trodden down for the 
masters bringing up the rear. 
Nothing of the kind, however. 
The entry to a swamp is a 
sign for the entire line to 
spread in all directions, each 
man looking for a better path 
than his neighbour’s—the re- 
sult being a maze of pilgrims 


all struggling in their sloughs 
of despond. 

A8 we approached the aero- 
drome three and a half hours 
later, we saw a figure hurry 
down from the station to meet 
us. It was one of the neigh- 
bouring prospectors. He seemed 
worried, and his welcome was 
brief. 

“I hope you won’t mind 
not going up to the station 
tonight; you'll find a pretty 
good camp in that old grass 
shed. The A.D.O. was shot 
up pretty badly out at Eoman- 
tina yesterday ’’—he jerked his 
head in the direction of the 
village of this name—‘ and 
were doing what we can for 
him till a ’plane comes in.” 

The A.D.O.! Unaccompanied 
prospectors and their carriers 
go out prepared for a shower 
of arrows from _ practically 
every convenient clump of 
bushes ; but Government officers 
with their impressive show of 
armed native police are gener- 
ally sufficiently secure, even if 
it requires a few rounds to 
impress this fact on the erring 
kanakas. 

In strangely subdued sur- 
roundings, therefore, we pro- 
ceeded to share with the bugs 
and mice the ramshackle grass 
guest-house — hailed with joy 
by unsuspecting travellers 
cheered by the prospects of 
@ night spent beneath some- 
thing more secure than the 
everlasting canvas. That some- 
thing was wrong was obvious 
from the complete absence of 
the nightly collection of native 
vegetables supplied by their 
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owners from the nearest village 
in exchange for beads, salt, 
knives and other forms of 
trade. Even the station labour 
line refrained from its nightly 
‘sing-sing,’ and only the dis- 
tant howling of a wild dog, 
and the peculiar bird - like 
chirpings with which the mice 
in this district accompany their 
nocturnal ravishings, inter- 
rupted the rather grim silence 
of the night. Separated from 
our camp by the dark strip 
of landing ground, and sur- 
rounded by the dim outlines 
of gaunt hills, a solitary light 
burned ; and that light repre- 
sented the centre from which 
this vast area of unexplored 
country, peopled by wild and 
hostile natives, was gradually 
being brought under control 
and made safe for those who 
might wish to follow and reap 
the benefit. It seemed very 
insignificant. 

Early next morning—for by 
air the ‘beach’ is less than 
two hours away—there was a 
roar overhead, and a large 
freight-carrying *plane landed 
on the ’drome with the weekly 
tinned supplies for the district. 
There had been bad weather 
over the tangled, lofty moun- 
tains towards the coast, and it 
was three days late. Never 
was a delay more opportune. 
Very much relieved and thank- 
ful, we carefully placed the 
wounded officer in the vast 
‘hold’ of the machine, and 
the prospector who had greeted 
us the previous evening ac- 
companying him to the ‘ beach ’ 
hospital, the three of us remain- 
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ing sauntered up towards the 
station. 

From the sergeant of police 
we learned that the A.D.O., 
accompanied by ten native 
police, had gone out to Eoman- 
tina to capture a number of 
escaped prisoners. Some of 
the inhabitants, guessing his 
mission and no doubt agitated 
by the formidable appearance 
of the party, had _ rushed, 
hiding, into one of the thatched 
huts. <A police boy had been 
sent in to pacify them and 
bring them out, but being 
promptly knocked on the head, 
had dropped his rifle and was 
assisted out feet first. The 
A.D.O. then made an attempt 
to go in, but on pushing open 
the barricade that did duty 
as @ door, had been greeted 
with a shower of arrows and 
hunting spears. Stumbling out, 
he had immediately ordered his 
police to fire into the sides of 
the house. A number of the 
natives had been killed, and 
he himself carried back to the 
station, a seriously wounded 
man. 

On the afternoon following 
the A.D.O.’s departure for the 
hospital another ’plane arrived, 
bringing with it from the 
‘peach,’ T., the senior District 
Officer ; and that evening D. R. 
and I were invited to dine 
with him and the sergeant at 
the station. 

“IT expect Eomantina will 
be in for it shortly,’ I sug- 
gested, sailing into some fresh 
steak and a brace of good- 
looking eggs straight up from 
the ‘beach.’ Tinned meat is 
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all very well where there is 
nothing else, but one tin be- 
comes horribly like the next 
after an uninterrupted run of 
it. 

“I don’t think so,” replied 
T. “The police taught them 
@ pretty good lesson on the 
spot, and we don’t want to 
make an absolute massacre of 
it. No, I’ve just come up 
unofficially to have a look at 
the village and the actual 
house where the shooting took 
place and, if possible, to have 
a word with a few of the 
natives themselves. If you 
two are doing nothing in the 
morning you may like to come 
out with us—the sergeant is 
coming with me. We should 
be back soon after mid-day.” 

Sketch maps made by patrol 
officers of this country are 
rather fascinating works, and 
differ considerably from what, 
probably, will in years to come 
be the finished product of 
professional surveying. What 
the latter gains in efficiency 
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and accuracy, it will lose in 
pioneering romance. Inserted 
among a maze of dots and 
dashes labelled ‘‘ Impassable 
swamp,” ‘‘ Impenetrable bush,” 
** 8500 feet ; Papuan coast seen 
from here,’ one finds such 
grim reminders as ‘“‘ Jones and 
Robinson killed here,’ “ Re- 
mains of Smith’s camp found 
here,” “ Brown killed here,” 
“* Patrol attacked here,” and so 
on. They will make vivid 
records in later years of a stage 
of genuine pioneering, for which 
few opportunities remain on 
the earth today. 

With these thoughts in our 
minds, D. R. and I jumped at 
a chance of viewing the original 
of one of these “ Patrol at- 
tacked here ’’ entries ; and the 
whole thing, moreover, sav- 
oured pleasantly of the more 
romantic aspects of the white 
man’s burden, and—even if it 
were quite passive and only 
lasted an hour or two—empire 
building, no less ! 

Good enough. 


IV. 


At the crack of dawn on 
the following day the party 
foregathered on the station 
parade ground and watched 
the native police being put 
through a little sleep-removing 
rifle drill. Beside us, an ever- 
ready smile lighting his pleas- 
ant black face, stood Kainantu, 
our interpreter—a child of, at 
the most, ten years, but pos- 
sessed of all the confidence 
and capability peculiar to the 


children of his race. He had 
been recruited a few months 
earlier from one of the near- 
by villages for service in the 
station kitchen, that he might 
quickly learn and take back 
with him to his native village 
some pidgin-English. A little 
later, we followed our ten 
police, who looked rather more 
sprightly than they did when 
we arrived, in line ahead form- 
ation along the narrow native 
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pad as it twisted its way through 
the grass of the undulating 
valley. From the crest of a 
small knoll a group of fires, 
some three hours’ or more 
march ahead, told us the posi- 
tion of the cluster of villages of 
which Eomantina was one, lying 
immediately beneath a high 
range of bush-covered hills. 
As we continued towards them 
we met numerous groups of 
natives on the road, most of 
whom wasted no time in dis- 
appearing into the _ grass. 
Others merely stood aside for 
us to pass, exchanging words 
with our interpreter and jibber- 
ing salutations at us as we 
went. From nearly all the 
vantage points on either side 
of us we were watched by 
hiding groups; and though it 
was apparent that we were not 
being greeted with absolute 
hostility, it was equally ob- 
vious that no chances were 
being taken and that all our 
movements were being closely 
followed. 

** At last,’’ so said our inter- 
preter, “ Eomantina.” If we 
had come expecting a line-up 
of penitent kanakas all ready 
to pay homage to the mastery 
of the white man, there can 
be no doubt that the thing 
was a frost. Not a native 
in sight, and the whole 
place reduced to a very 
creditable imitation of Mes- 
sina after the earthquake. 
What would not burn — and 
water-logged thatched roofing 
does not burn readily—was 
scattered in every direction. 
Sugar-cane wallowed in what 
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were pig-stys, and half-roasted 
vegetables in ploughed up 
‘gsing-sing’ grounds. Rough- 
hewn implements that would 
quicken the heart of any an- 
thropologist or sightseeing 
tourist mingled with the 
charred remains of houses. 
Where were the inhabitants, 
and who was responsible for 
this ghastly mess? The 
former, no doubt, having buried 
their dead, had repaired to 
the near-by hills till the 
affair should blow over; and 
possibly their hostile neigh- 
bours, taking advantage of 
their absence, had squared 
things up to no little extent. 
But, and this tends to dismiss 
the latter conclusion, the house 
in which the shooting occurred 
was practically untouched. An 
effort had been made to burn 
its roofing, but that was all. 
There was little, however, to 
be gained from an inspection 
of it. A few broken arrows 
and empty cartridge cases were 
all that remained to suggest 
@ fight. All over the low mud- 
plastered walls, and even in 
the hard earth at their foot, 
were the bullet marks of the 
police, who, standing a yard 
or two back, had been ordered 
to fire into them—which goes 
to show that even the digni- 
fied, sophisticated police boy, 
resplendent with his Sam 
Browne and service rifle, is 
liable to the all too common 
quivering forearm when it 
comes to pulling the trigger in 
an emergency. 

Separated from us by some- 
thing like half a mile of imma- 
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culately laid out vegetable 
gardens and sugar-cane planta- 
tions, we could see the cluster 
of trees and smoke that indi- 
cated the position of another 
village. Having planted a foot 
or two of shrubbery in one of 
the clearer spaces of Eoman- 
tina as a sign to the fugitives, 
should they return, that hos- 
tilities were now at an end, 
we proceeded to the next vil- 
lage in the hope of getting into 
touch with the inhabitants 
and driving home by word 
of mouth the lesson that had 
been so forcibly administered 
to their neighbours a day or 
two before. When we arrived, 
however, it was obvious that 
the inhabitants had seen us 
coming, and frightened by the 
appearance of police boys and 
rifles, had hurriedly made off 
into the bush. The village 
was a8 empty as the previous 
one; and while the shrill fal- 
setto of our youthful Kainantu 
filled the still air with fervid 
calls of peace and encourage- 
ment, we made a quick search 
in the immediate surroundings 
for some sign of life, but 
finding none, planted another 
goodwill shrub and set off to 
join our original path for home. 

Seeing a road that led off 
obliquely through some dense, 
tall reeds, we decided to follow 
it, hoping that it would lead 
us to our original route by 
way of another village. We 
were not disappointed. Of a 
sudden the reeds thinned 
out and quickly disappeared 
altogether, and there, not more 
than fifty yards across the 
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clearing, was a third village, 
Separating it from us was 
@ narrow, knec - deep stream 
rapidly flowing over a boulder- 
strewn bed. On the other 
three sides it was hemmed in 
by closely planted sugar-cane. 
As a fortress Gibraltar fades 
to insignificance in compari- 
son; and, if the two previous 
villages had been disappoint- 
ingly empty on our arrival, 
our day’s march had been well 
worth the trouble for the 
reception we had here. In 
and out of the village the 
natives, taken by surprise, 
were everywhere. Like ants 
on @ molested ant-bed there 
were dozens of them—all run- 
ning in different directions. 
Bows and arrows, spears and 
clubs of all dimensions, were 
snatched from their resting- 
places and brandished in the 
air above the rapidly moving 
heads of their owners; and no 
school of the most talkative 
monkeys ever created a din 
to compare with that of those 
natives. The wails of Kainantu 
were nowhere in the picture. 
And as suddenly as it had begun 
it ended, and the village was 
empty. All round we could 
see the tops of the sugar-cane 
bobbing about as, from below 
them, our hosts endeavoured 
to get a better view of what 
we were about to do next; 
and the yapping and chatter- 
ing, which for a time had 
almost ceased, was renewed 
with increased menace as soon 
as our intentions were inter- 
preted to them. It all looked 
pretty grim. We were, of 
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course, hopelessly outnumbered 
and equally outmanceuvred as 
far a8 position went, and 
although there is little doubt 
that two or three rounds from 
our rifles would have been 
sufficient to send our opponents 
scattering farther into the bush, 
a lot of damage might have 
been done by a parting shower 
of arrows. At a word from 
Kainantu, however, T., hand- 
ing his rifle to one of the police, 
plucked a leaf from a near-by 
banana tree—the waving of 
one of these being another of 
the apparently illimitable but 
seldom used signs of friendli- 
ness—and then, completely un- 
armed and the embodiment of 
peace and goodwill, he strode 
ahead towards the village. 

No doubt the banana leaf, 
like the white flag, has in the 
past been abused, for our ad- 
vance was greeted with a 
renewed outburst of yapping 
and much activity beneath 
the sugar-cane, though with 
no actual sign of attack. A 
few yards brought us to the 
stream; and despite the fact 
that one-half of the party 
stood guard while the other 
stumbled and slithered across 
the boulders lying hidden be- 
neath the surface, we were at 
that moment about as well 
fitted to repulse an attack as 
flies struggling on flypaper. 
No use, however, was made of 
this glorious opportunity, and 
we entered the village with 
more confidence, T. with his 
rather comical banana leaf 
being still in the lead. 

From among the houses at 
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the far end a few cautiously 
peering heads appeared, to be 
followed by the rest of their 
bodies preceded by some un- 
pleasantly taut bows, while 
the surrounding sugar - cane 
became ominously still. The 
chattering was now entirely 
confined to the advancing sec- 
tion, who violently signalled 
with still taut bows that we 
should promptly leave the vil- 
lage. With police covering 
every quarter we stood firm ; 
while T., still fluttering his 
banana leaf and accompanied 
by a wildly gesticulating Kain- 
antu, walked towards them. 
It was some time before they 
were able to get a hearing, but 
the chattering was appreciably 
quieter when they did, and the 
rest of us then quietly joined 
the group. 

The village chief appeared 
to be a peculiar little man, 
not more than five feet high, 
and possessed of a face 
uncommonly like that of a 
chimpanzee. His middle he 
had decorated with perhaps 
a dozen rings of completely 
encircling split cane; his 
nose with a cigarette-like piece 
of bone. From his temples 
dangled posies of curved pigs’ 
tusks, joined, by way of his 
forehead, with two strings of 
small, straight, dogs’ teeth. 
Immediately above these a 
row of miniature feathers 
sprouted skywards after the 
fashion of American Indians, 
and on the mud-caked top of 
his head sat two bright yellow 
flowers. When he had grasped 
the fact that all we had come to 
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do was to talk, some extremely 
dirty and mutilated teeth were 
bared in an otherwise not un- 
pleasant grin, and a clattering 
of the decorative tusks accom- 
panied a satisfied nodding of 
the head. 

By now practically the entire 
population of the village, their 
confidence restored, had left the 
sugar-cane and were animatedly 
discussing and criticising us. 
The well-developed police boys 
and their kit were certainly 
the centre of attraction, and 
came in for considerable 
undisguised, open - mouthed 
ogling. Though undoubtedly 
this was seventh heaven to 
them, they preserved a stoic 
calm, and raising one eyebrow, 
merely looked down their noses 
at the raw kanakas as if they 
were so much dirt—displaying, 
thereby, not unsound judgment. 

In an awed silence, there- 
fore, T. explained the reason 
why the Eomantina natives 
had been ‘shot up.’ God, 
he intimated, gave kanakas 
bows and arrows with which 
to shoot food and not humans— 
particularly white—and that 
all trouble was finished with 
now so long as no more humans 
—black or white—were shot. 
Coming without any warning 
this must have seemed a pretty 
tall order, at all events as 
far as the shooting of blacks 
was concerned; for a kanaka 
regards the winning of a hostile 
neighbour’s scalp much as an 
Englishman regards, say, @ 
hundred at Lord’s. The 
national sport, in fact ! 

After more grinning and 
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head nodding, however, the 
little chief snapped out an 
order, and all was bustle. A 
renewed rush to the sugar- 
cane followed, and within a 
minute or two stacks of it 
were lying at our feet. As a 
concrete example of our friendli- 
ness we proceeded to set about 
some of the more luscious- 
looking pieces, dividing the 
rest amongst the rapidly 
thawing police boys; while 
from the far end of the village 
came the frantic squeals of a 
tame pig as he was dragged 
by the two hind-legs in our 
direction and, with a heavy 
stick, pummelled and battered 
until his squealing ceased. Con- 
sidering the number of arrows 
and spears about, this seemed 
rather a crude way of doing 
it. It is well known, however, 
that to these natives half 
the pleasure of the ultimate 
eating comes from having seen 
the pig writhing and bleeding 
under a slow death. He was 
then laid beside what remained 
of the sugar-cane; and as 
wives are valued at so many 
pigs, we felt that our mission 
of friendliness was certainly 
meeting with success. 

The Chimpanzee was now in 
his element, and as a result 
of another of his continual 
orders, the inevitable shrub 
of peace was brought forward. 
Holding this with one hand, 
he proffered it to us that we 
might do the same; and in 
order to show that the friendli- 
ness was to be absolutely 
general, in addition to us four 
white men, it was solemnly 
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clutched by one or two police 
boys and not a few of the 
locals. We were then literally 
dragged, scrambling and stum- 
pling over legs of all colours 
and sizes, to where another 
police boy was preparing a hole 
with his bayonet. In this a 
shrub was planted, and we 
stood back to recover our 
breath. Surely our friendship 
was sealed now ! 

But not yet. Our host, who 
was regarding us with a grin 
of complete satisfaction and 
almost affection, feeling per- 
haps a little uncomfortable at 
the lull in the proceedings, 
called for more sugar-cane. 
Now, to those who have not 
found it necessary to chew 
sugar-cane, it may be pointed 
out that each mouthful rapidly 
develops into an unpleasant 
dry ball of stringy fibre, most 
of which is ejected, without 
ceremony, to the ground—the 
remainder in the meantime 
having become firmly embedded 
between the teeth. With 
much screwing of faces and 
twisting of jaws, one then sets 
about removing these remains 
with one’s tongue—an opera- 
tion that may take from five 
to fifty minutes, depending 
largely on luck. It was this 
point, then, that we had reached 
in dealing with the first supply 
when the Chimpanzee called 
for the second, and in a silence 
that was decidedly tense we 
chose the smallest available 
pieces and proceeded to undo 
all that we had done in the 
previous quarter of an hour. 

In the interval that neces- 
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sarily accompanied our tear- 
ing and crunching at the cane, 
another unfortunate pig was 
produced, soundly beaten on 
the head until it was dead, and 
laid beside the first. 

Events becoming more and 
more complicated we were 
rapidly losing our savoir faire, 
and what dignity remained to 
us slumped badly when the 
Chimpanzee, with the air of 
one suddenly remembering an 
important detail, picked up a 
long stick of cane and, with a 
smart snap of the wrists, broke 
off a short piece from the end. 
The stick was then handed to 
T., who, after a bit of a struggle, 
did the same—the operation 
being repeated by each in turn. 
As the stick got shorter it 
became more and more difficult 
to break, and whereas the little 
chief broke off his pieces with 
comparative ease, T.’s efforts 
were accompanied by writhes 
and struggles and a frown of 
absolute helplessness as he 
regarded, over his shoulder, 
his three highly amused 
companions. Eventually the 
remains were placed beside 
the shrub, and a bow being 
commandeered from one of the 
spectators, the Chimpanzee 
snapped it in half and placed 
it with them. With a doubtful 
“Well,” and a glance at one 
of our rifles, T. took a bullet 
from his pouch and solemly 
laid it upon the broken bow. 
The peace-making ceremony 
was at an end, and of the whole 
performance the only really 
significant gesture seemed to 
be the breaking of the bow. 
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Many carriers were easily 
found for the two pigs and 
sugar-cane, and with half the 
village before and _ behind, 
our procession wound its way 
along the path towards the 
station. As on our outward 
journey, we were continu- 
ally watched by groups of 
natives on the surrounding hil- 
locks; and after walking for 
perhaps half an hour, the 
Chimpanzee pointed out one 
group as being members of a 
hostile village, and announced 
that in no circumstances could 
he and his followers go any 
farther. As things were, this 
was understandable. The situ- 
ation, however, provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity for bringing 
the rivals together under peace- 
ful conditions and, if possible, 
arranging a truce between 
them. Those on the hill, there- 
fore, were called to join 
us ; and with surprising confi- 
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dence they came. The two 
leaders, eyeing each other rather 
discouragingly, were told of 
the rigours of imprisonment, 
and even worse, that would 
result from any more fighting 
between them, and a bow being 
unenthusiastically broken in 
half, our loads were trans- 
ferred to the newcomers’ 
shoulders, and a Chimpanzee, 
from whom all the earlier joie 
de vivre had departed, bade 
farewell. 

When the shadows of the 
hills were reaching far over the 
grassy uplands we arrived at 
the station. A ’plane called at 
the ‘drome on the following 
morning, and T. returned with 
it to the ‘ beach’; while D. R. 
and I, with two more days still 
to go before the arrival of the 
rest of our party, settled down 
to final preparations for the 
sterner business of discovering 
‘another Edie Creek.’ 
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